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THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


HE leading Irish Protestants have decided, by a very 

small majority, not to petition the Lords to reject the 
Irish Church Bill, but to ask the advice of Lord Carrys as to 
what they had best do. It shows moderation and sense to 
have got even thus far, for a few weeks ago the Irish Protestants 
were in no humour to ask even their warmest friends what was 
the best course they could take. They were all for the most 
violent, determined, unhesitating opposition to a Bill so mon- 
strous and so wicked. Now they have come to think that it 
may not be altogether possible for the Lords to reject the 
Bill, and that a petition begging for such a rejection might 
be inefficacious, because it would ask the Lords to do what 
they cannot do. It is much simpler to inquire of Lord Cairns 
what is the most prudent and effectual thing that the friends 
of the Church can do at the present crisis. But if this is 
pleasant and easy to ask, it is very unpleasant and difficult 
to answer. What the Irish Protestants are to do must de- 
pend on what is to be done in the Lords, and it will be 
the principal business of the Conservative party during what 
remains of the Whitsuntide recess to settle what it will be 
wise and possible for the majority of the Lords to at- 
tempt. This is a period of repose, during which the general 
political situation may be surveyed; but everything re- 
garding the Commons is so simple, that there really is 
nothing so far to discuss or debate. The Ministry has the 
unshaken confidence of the country and of the House; its 
majorities are overwhelming; the discipline of its party 
is complete. If there are any symptoms of change at all, 
they are symptoms of change in the direction of advanced 
Liberalism. Mr. Horsman, who leant in a dangerous degree 
to the formation of Caves, has at length found a Liberal 
constituency to pardon his offence. But he enters Parliament 
again on the understanding that he is for the Ballot and for a 
large measure on the Irish Land question, and he has at- 
tempted to gain an exceptional position by a warm antagonism 
to the House of Lords. At Stafford a large section of the 
electors appear to regard with affectionate enthusiasm the 
claims of Mr. Opger on the Liberal party. There is not in 
any section of the Liberal party, nor in any Liberal constitu- 
ency, the slightest sign of wavering, much less of reaction. 
The very greatest amount of pressure, therefore, that could 
be put on the Lords to pass the Irish Church Bill will be put. 
If a collision between the two Houses is to be averted, the 
Bill must be passed; and if it is passed, it must be passed 
almost without alteration. It is almost exactly the old story 
of Free-trade and Protection over again. The House of 
Lords, being Protectionist, might have rejected a Bill for 
Free-trade in corn; but if it is to allow of Free-trade, it can- 
not make a Free-trade measure Protectionist. A Bill for the 
total disendowment of the Irish Church is a Bill that the 
Lords cannot like, but, if they accept it, they cannot change 
it into a Bill for the partial disendowment of the Irish 
Church. Exactly the same pressure would be put on the 
Peers to make them withdraw any amendments extending 
to the principle of the Bill as to make them pass the Second 
Reading. This is the great difficulty which embarrasses 
the Conservative leaders at the present time. What can 
Lord Cairns say to the Irish Protestants who ask him for 
advice? He cannot encourage them with any hope of an 
advantageous compromise ; he cannot point out a plan of battle 
in which, if they will but help him, he may hope to be success- 
ful on their behalf; he cannot promise them that, if things are 
adroitly managed, they will not, after all, be so very much 
hurt. ‘The alternative stares him in the face. He must either 
recommend them to petition the Lords to adopt amendments 
inconsistent with total disendowment, and therefore certain to 
be rejected by the Commons, or consistent with total disen- 
dowment, and then so insignificant that the most zealous Irish 
Protestant would not walk a hundred yards to secure them. 


The one single hope that may, however, linger in the breast. 
of Lord Cairns and his friends is that, although the ome 
would decidedly not support the Lords if they rejected the Bi 
altogether, yet, if the Lords insist on amendments which may 
be made to seem tolerably fair, the country will not think them 
so much in fault,and that, opinions being divided and hesitating 
on the subject, the Lords may even manage to throw the Bill 
over until next Session with something like safety. The most 
interesting topic of reflection that can be found during the 
present recess is to ask whether there is any real basis for such 
ahope. It is not worth discussing whether Mr. GLapsTone’s. 
Cabinet will accept amendments adverse to the principle of the 
Bill. They would, indeed, be foolish and weak beyond all 
belief if they did anything of the kind. They must have total. 
disendowment, or go out of office. But is there any possi- 
bility that, if the difference between the two Houses were 
only about amendments giving the poor Irish Church a little 
more or a little less, a Government formed in harmony with 
the views of the Lords would have a temporary chance of life ? 
Can any amount of adroit management or plausible argument. 
persuade the country at the present crisis to be governed sub- 
stantially by the Lords and not by the Commons? ‘The 
question is worth asking ; for although, on the average and as 
the general result of things, it may be true that the Commons. 
govern, yet the Lords might sometimes govern, just as, 
although the majority of the House of Commons is said quite 
truly to decide the existence of Ministries, there have been 
three Ministries in the last seventeen years supported by an. 
avowed minority in the Commons. We are thus led to in-- 
quire what is the present feeling of the country towards the 
Lords. Is it less favourable, or more favourable, than usual ? 
In order to answer this, we may look back on the history of 
the past three months. Have the Lords up to these Whitsun- 
tide holidays shown themselves to be in harmony with the 
spirit of the nation? On the contrary, they have, we think, 
shown that they are quite out of harmony with that spirit, 
and they have shown this all the more because they have 
not done or said anything outrageous. They have wished 
to be moderate, just, and useful. They have, above all 
things, implored to be allowed to take a real and efficient 
part in legislation. There has been nothing unfair, bitter, 
or personal on the part of the Conservative majority towards 
the Liberal minority. But it is precisely because they have 
done their best that the difference between them and the 
bulk of their countrymen has been made apparent. An 
assembly of very great landowners, of a few successful 
professional men, and of bishops, is evidently not an assem- 
bly which can bring itself into anything like real accord- 
ance with the Liberal constituencies. The Peers were almost 
clamorous for work at the beginning of the Session, and their 
importunities were rewarded with the permission to anticipate 
the Commons in the discussion of the Habitual Criminals Bill 
and the Scotch Education Bill. The former raised no party 
feeling, but the Scotch Education Bill offered many points for, 
not only political, but religious differences. Being sincerely 
anxious not to show themselves wholly impracticable, the 
Peers let the Bill go on, merely subjecting it to amendments, 
But the mode in which these amendments were framed and 
discussed showed the extreme inconvenience of introducing 
any Liberal measure of importance in the Lords. It is there 
necessarily discussed without reference to the wishes of the 
people. The Government, of course, asserts that it is in har- 
mony with those wishes; but this is only assertion, and the 
Lords, regarding the wishes of the people as a point in dispute, 
inevitably let their own wishes and feelings prevail. The un- 
happy Duke of ArGyLL must have over and over again wished 
that the Bill which he defends with so much zeal and courage 
had not been first introduced in an assembly accustomed to 
regard all such measures with inherent suspicion and dislike. 
The experience of what happened with regard to this Scotch 
Education Bill must tend to inspire the conviction that it is 
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only in the House of Commons that Liberal measures can 
really thrive. 

Even in the recent discussions on Irish land there was 
enough to show that the point of view from which the Peers 
regard political life is quite alien to that from which the bulk 
of Englishmen outside the House of Peers regard it. And 
here the Peers spoke with very considerable advantages. Mr. 
Bricut had been guilty of an indiscretion which scemed to 
commit his colleagues prematurely ; the liberaiion of so many 
Fenians was a mistake leading to serious difficulties; the 
repeated murders in Ireland have excited general indignation. 
Many of the Peers spoke with great and long personal know- 
ledge of Ireland, and the Opposition was only executing a 
fair party manceuvre when it tried to betray the Ministry into 
the suicidal blunder of sketching a Land Bill which they did 
not mean to carry. Nor was there anything in the speeches of 
the Peers that can be said to have been harsh, or domineering, 
or unpractica]. They merelyasked that the law should be upheld 
and that property should be respected. But then what they 
said had one fatal deficiency. It was all from one side. It 
was 2 mere chorus of landlordism. It absolutely ignored the 
Irish people, and their wishes and hopes and regrets. The 
thoughts: that strike sorrow into the hearts of the general 
English public, the compassion and regret that overcome the 
mind when it is remembered that there are thousands of men 
and women born and grown up under British rule whose one 
hope in life is to escape from the blank horror, as they consider 
it, of our tyranny, seemed in no way to touch the Peers. An 
assembly discussing Ireland, in which the feelings of the Irish 
were no more represented than the feelings of the people of 
Timbuctoo—this was the attitude of the Peers. Compare with 
this what such a debate would have been in the Commons. 


. There’at least there would have been a play of feeling and 


Opinion, a power of viewing a difficult subject from different 
sides, a sense of the immense difficulties that the subject pre- 
sents. Discussion varies immensely both in its character and 
value according to the moral and mental atmosphere in which 
it is held, and the moral and mental atmosphere of the House 
of Lords is such that a discussion in it of such a matter as the 
Trish Land question cannot at present come to much fruit. 
The Peers are insensibly moulded from their birth into the 
belief that the feudal eminence and superiority which is their 
due may be justified, and is, so far as necessary, atoned 
for, by kindness, liberality, and justice. How are men so 
trained to judge of others who want neither their feudalism 
nor their virtues? The whole cast of mind of the ordinary 
peer makes him unfit to judge or to determine the class of 
questions which Ireland is now evoking; but when the 
audience he addresses and the political sphere in which he 
moves is entirely composed of people exactly like himself, 
his incapacity to deal with such question is necessarily inten- 
sified. That the country should be governed by the Lords, 
or under the influence or dictation of the Lords, seems there- 
fore, at the present time, quite out of the question; and the 
considerations that lead us to this general result are far too 
wide to allow of their bearing being limited to the mere 
carrying of the Irish Church Bill. They show that the Bill 
must be carried; but they also show more; they show that 
the representative body in England must more and more 
throw the hereditary body into the shade. 


THE SULTAN’S SPEECH. 


igs SULTAN, following the example of the Crowned Heads 
of Christendom, has been making a speech. The matter 
and form of his discourse, however creditable and edifying it 
may be, is less remarkable than the fact that the Grand Turk 
should have spoken in public. For once the course of civiliza- 
tion, if not of empire, seems to take its way Eastward. If the 
Suttan has been anticipated by his great Egyptian vassal in 
the importation of a Parliament, he may boast that he is the 
first Mussulman potentate who has delivered a Speech from 
the Throne. The new formality, although it may have in itself 
only a ceremonial importance, involves a virtual recognition of 
the superiority of European institutions; and, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the SuLTAN admits that he is no longer an irrespon- 
sible despot. Absolute sovereigns, content to command, have 
no need to argue or to persuade. An appeal to reason is in- 
consistent with a claim of final and unquestioned authority. 
If the Spun and his Mahometan subjects are really destined 
to reconcile themselves with modern usages, their unwonted 
docility must be attributed toa sense of national danger. Their 
ancestors three hundred years ago had the best standing army 
in the world; and now, although they are unsurpassed by any 
European race in soldierly aptitude, Turkey is no longer a 


match for any one of the great Powers. While the convenient 
but immoral practice of turning kidnapped Christian childreg 
into Janissaries has become wholly obsolete, more than half 
the population of European Turkey is exempt from liabili 
to service. The Turks are perhaps morally and physically 
superior to their Christian neighbours, but an aristocr 
however warlike, supplies insufficient materials for a standi 
army. It therefore becomes necessary to reorganize the social 
and political system; and the Suttan, himself one of the most 
orthodox followers of the Propnet, has become convinced of 
the expediency of copying the ways of the prosperous infidel, 
It will not be surprising if the varnish of Western civilization 
is comparatively thin; yet Turkey has perhaps advanced as 
rapidly, since the destruction of the Janissaries by the present 
Sutan’s father, as Russia during the half century which fol- 
lowed the first reforms of Perer the Great. The imminent 
dangers which threatened the Empire in 1828, in 1840, and in 
1853 have been successively averted ; and the Cretan difficulty 
has within a few months been at last overcome. Although it 
may be true that while there is life there is hope, the mere 
continuance of vitality is not generally regarded as a ground 
of unqualified congratulation; but the Suttan may probabl 
have been well advised in assuming a cheerfulness whi 
scarcely rests on a sufficient foundation. 


As it is not incumbent on kings to write their own speeches, 
there is no impropriety in supposing that the address to the 
Council of State was composed by the Granp Vizier. More 
irreproachable sentiments have never been uttered by any 
Minister through the inspired mouth of his Sovereign. It 
cannot, in the words of the Sutra, be doubted, at least for 
conventional purposes, that, ““by completing and rectifying 
“ Jaws the detects of which we have learned by experience, 
“and, on the other hand, by elaborating laws the utility of 
“ which we have also learned, our country and our nation will 
“ soon rise to the first rank of prosperity and civilization, and 
“daily increase in grandeur and power.” It would have 
been at the risk of his head that the Vizier of some early 
Amvurata or Setim might have propounded an implied doubt 
in the sufficiency of the Koran, and in the administrative om- 
nipotence of the Suttan. Through the mist of official 
verbiage may be discerned a curious simplicity of belief in 
the newfangled panacea of utilitarian legislation. Good laws 
have in truth an undoubted tendency to produce prosperity, 
but the rapid and visible transition from reform to grandeur 
and power indicates a pleasing reliance on popular credulity. 
It is not impossible that the Turkish mind, just opening to 
the beauties of civilization, may take Royal speeches in 
earnest ; nor indeed is it likely that the professions of the 


Sutran and his Ministers are wholly unmeaning. Any intel- 


ligent member of the Turkish Government must be aware of 
the importance of redressing the numerous grievances which 
cause or excuse disaffection. The experiment of admitting 
Christian members into the Council of State has not yet been 
fully tried, and probably it depends on the inclination of the 
Minister for the time being whether the recommendations of 
the Council are to produce any practical result. It will not be 
easy to attain that prosperity and grandeur which are antici- 
pated as the immediate consequence of improved legislation; 
but a traveller who aspires to reach a distant summit is some- 
— encouraged to proceed by the seeming nearness of his 
goal. 
The Svurtan dilates with significant energy on certain 
economic propositions which apparently point to taxes or 
to a loan. It seems that the touchstone of civilization and 
prosperity is the solidity of the public credit, which is of 
course effectually tested by the facility of increasing the 
national debt. A few years ago the Porte was not sufliciently 
enlightened to borrow; but, since the utility of public credit 
has penetrated the Turkish mind, loans have been contracted 
with a readiness worthy of the most civilized and Christian 
States. In another paragraph of his speech the SuuTan apolo- 
gizes for the great increase in the wants of the State. “If 
“one were to say that the necessary expenses of such or such 
“a State twenty, thirty, or even ten years ago, did not repre- 
“sent one-tenth part of the expenses of to-day, it would be no 
“exaggeration.” Oriental arithmetic or rhetoric has always 
tended to the liberal use of figures, although in former times 
it was not the custom to disclaim exaggeration. With due 
respect to the SULTAN, a tenfold increase of national expenditure 
in ten years is not an ordinary result of financial experience. 
Within that time the expenditure of England has been some- 
what reduced, and the outlay of France, of North Germany, 
of Austria, and of Italy, has been enlarged by @ more or 
less considerable percentage. If such or such a State means 
Turkey, it is certain that the cost of civil and military ad- 
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ministration has been largely increased, but scarcely in the 

portion of ten to one. It is true that civilization is expen- 
sive, especially when it is created or introduced as a whole. 
The Turkish army and fleet are more efficient than at any 


et loans in time of peace are ruinous contrivances, and part 
of the increased estimates is entirely unnecessary. The SutTaNn 
wastes enormous sums in building gorgeous palaces which are 
absolutely useless. Barbaric pomp offers an anomalous con- 
trast to the political and economic doctrines which are so 
fluently propounded. “The facilitation of trade depends on 
“ the number of railroads and roads, upon the employment of 
“ capital and productive materials, and, lastly, on the existence 
“ of a magistracy guaranteeing the full execution of justice.” 


No statement could be more indisputably true; yet Turkey is 
as destitute of roads as Greece, and the money which might 
have been applied to the construction of railroads has been 
squandered on decoration. It may be hoped that the Govern- 
ment is serious in its professed desire to look forward rather 
than to dwell on the past. Reiterated expressions of a deter- 
mination to reform the courts of justice probably represent 
the real conviction of the SutTan and his Ministers. It will 
be long before the Mahometans admit the full equality of the 
Rayahs, but the public declarations of the SuLTaN against 
exclusive bigotry may produce a beneficial effect. 

In touching on foreign affairs the SuLTAN has only to express 
unmixed satisfaction. 'The Conference of Paris decided the 
question which it considered, on the whole, in favour of 
Turkey, and the SuLTAn is too little accustomed to just treat- 
ment to complain of the hesitating language of the assembled 
plenipotentiaries. He even affects to persuade himself that 
the friendly action of the great Powers is a result of his own 
respect for treaty-rights, and of his efforts to preserve peace. 
It was judicious to abstain from any reference to the states- 
manlike vigour which was shown in the preparations for 
punishing Greek aggression. Peace was maintained, because 
Turkey was ready for war at a moment when none of the 
great Powers desired to precipitate a general conflict. The 
repression of the Cretan insurrection is mentioned in terms of 
reasonable complacency. The Turks have generally succeeded 
better in diplomacy than in administration, and they deserve 
credit for the firmness and sagacity with which they repelled 
every proposal of officious intervention. Russia, France, and 
Austria successively urged concessions which, even if they 
had effected the pacification of Crete, would have encouraged 
rebellion in the provinces on the mainland. The Turkish 
Ministers were acute enough to perceive that their patronizing 
advisers were divided among themselves, nor were they unin- 
fluenced by the steady neutrality of the only Government 
which they are accustomed to trust. It is satisfactory to find 
that the Sutran professes the most benevolent intentions to- 
wards his reclaimed Cretan subjects, as well as to all the other 
inhabitants of his dominions. Many of his good intentions 
will fail to produce practical results; but a long speech by 
the SuLTaN, containing the most enlightened views of policy, 
is in itself a not contemptible measure of the progress which 
has been accomplished. 


O'CONNELL. 


hp late celebration of O’ConNELL’s memory on the occa- 
sion of a removal of his remains to a new burial- 
place assumed, after the short interval of twenty-two years 
from his death, almost an antiquarian character. The few 
surviving friends who took part in the ceremony probably felt 
that O’ConnELL would now find himself in a strange and un- 
familiar world. As ia his time, Ireland is poor, clamorous, 
and disaffected; but the grievances which furnish a pretext 
for agitation, and the forces on which sedition relies, have ina 
great degree changed their type. A quarter of a century ago 
there was no external basis of conspiracy in the United States, 
inasmuch as the great Irish emigration commenced about the 
time of O’ConneELL’s death. It was to France, and not to 
America, that Sita O’Brien and his accomplices looked for 
aid; and within ten years the propagators of verbal treason 
have affected to reserve their allegiance for a French Marshal of 
Trish descent. It is a more remarkable fact that down to the 
close of O’ConneLL’s career the claims of the occupiers to the 
whole or a part of the property of the landlords had never been 
publicly preferred. Then, as now, agrarian murders were perpe- 
trated, with the connivance of the rural population ; but no poli- 
tician or orator had proposed the heroic remedy of confiscation. 
In O'ConnxELt’s youth the owners of the land were still creating 
petty freeholds for the purpose of increasing their own influ- 


the evils which had resulted from excessive subdivision. The 
independent Irish Kingdom which O’CoxyELt, with doubtful 
sincerity, professed to desire, was not to be constituted by a 
social revolution, but to include peers and landowners, as well 
as a happy tenantry. It is possible that, if his active life 
could have been prolonged for another generation, he would 
have adapted himself to modern fashions; but one of his 
customary speeches, delivered at the present time, would fall 
flat on the ears of an Irish audience. In his better days, 
though his counsels sometimes amounted to menaces of civil 
war, he demanded measures indisputably just in themselves, 
and wholly within the competence of Parliament to grant. 
Like his successful imitators of the Corn-Law League, he 
invoked popular passion in aid of principles which admitted 
of scientific demonstration; and consequently the victory 


| achieved by intimidation was a moral triumph. Even in his 
‘later and less justifiable enterprises, his objects were ex- 


clusively political, as far as they were seriously contemplated. 
Repeal of the Union would have rendered the working of the 
English Constitution impossible; but an Irish Parliament 
under the Imperial Crown might not have been incompatible 
with the existing order of society. The Union itself was then 
not half a century old, and for seventeen or eighteen years 
before its suppression the Irish Parliament would have been 
independent if it had not been controlled by the necessary 
practice of lavish corruption. O’ConnELL and his followers 
were not careful to recall the earlier history of the Irish Par- 
liament before the repeal of the law which prevented all inde- 
pendent legislation. The prospect of success was never near 
enough to require the attention of the supporters or opponents 
of Repeal to practical details. If English statesmen of any 
party had taken the proposal into consideration, they would 
have been checked at the outset by the recollection of the 
Regency debates in 1786. ‘The possibility that the powers of 
the Crown might be exercised by one person in Great Britain, 
and by another in Ireland, would have been, as fur as English- 
men were concerned, a conclusive answer to the demand for 
Repeal. 

The attainment of Catholic Emancipation. left O’ConneLL 
in the condition of a victorious general on the conclusion of 
peace. His disciplined army, and his own genius and skill, 
no longer found legitimate employment, and there was a strong 
temptation to discover some new sphere of activity. His native 
gifts and his long practical experience would have made him 
the greatest of demagogues, even among a less congenial popu- 
lation than that which he served and governed. His magni- 
ficent voice, his eloquence alternately fiery, pathetic, and 
humorous, his legal astuteness, his ready enthusiasm, and his 
real or assumed religious fervour, made him the national 
representative and organ of every popular feeling in Ireland. 
His countrymen were carried away by his vigour when he 
was in earnest, and their intellectual quickness enabled them 
to appreciate the ingenuity of his bantering insincerity, and of 
his ready shifts and devices. The prototype whom he most 
resembled was the Sausage-sgller in'AgistopHANES, who brow- 
beats and baffles Cireon by quicker wit and by superior 
audacity. An Irish populace is too clever to wish its leaders to 
share its own unqualified credulity. O’ConneLL, while he 
appealed with consummate mastery to legendary traditions, 
took care not to identify himself too closely with mythical 
politics or pretensions. His sympathy with the religious 
feelings of his countrymen was probably deeper, and it served 
his purpose to perfection. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and clergy, with whom he treated as an equal ally, placed 
implicit confidence in the great popular leader, and supplied 
him with an invaluable staff of agents. When, from time 
to time, it suited his purpose to use seditious language, 
no prelate or priest disavowed his apparent designs. His 
occasional experiments in the field of Imperial politics were 
not successful. Within two or three years from the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill, Lord Grey’s Government thought it 
necessary to prosecute him; and his alliance, formed in 1834, 
with Lord Metsourne and Lord Joun Russet, injured the 
Whigs in England more than it strengthened them by the 
support of O’ConnELL’s disciplined brigade of Irish members, 
The final abandonment of the Appropriation Clause, and 
subsequent accession of Sir Ropert PEEL to power, resto 
O’ConnELL to his natural career of agitation. ‘The profession 
of demagogue had become to him more indispensable than the 
accomplishment of any political project. He was perhaps 
soured by the discovery that he was thoroughly disliked and 
distrusted in England for the very qualities which raised 
his Irish popularity to the highest pitch. His reckless incite- 
ments to disaffection, his shameless mendacity, and his rude 


ence at elections, nor could his contemporaries fail to recognise 


abuse of political opponents, justified a prejudice which was 
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perhaps partly founded on his ostentatious devotion to Roman 
Catholic interests. Having no longer any terms to keep with 
his former associates of the Liberal party, he declaimed to 
excited multitudes on the propriety of dissolving a connexion 
which he can scarcely have hoped practically to disturb. If 
he had been agitating for any attainable object, and not mainly 
for the sake of agitation, it is hardly to be supposed that his 


spirit would have been utterly broken by a State prosecution, | 


leading to a short imprisonment, and ending, with the aid of 
a technical quibble, in an ultimate failure of justice. He 
returned to the House of Commons amid the cheers of Lord 
Joun Russett and the more factious Whigs, but neither in 
England nor in Ireland did he resume political activity. <A 
coarser and rasher body of demagogues began to tread on 
his heels, exciting the people to the civil war which began 
and ended in the historical cabbage-garden. He lived to 


lament the beginning of the famine, and he died at its close, | 


as the inscription on his coffin records, on his way to the 


threshold of the Apostles. The implied inference that he | 
was a devout Catholic may probably be true as far as his | 
His public career was, | 


personal feelings were concerned. 
from first to last, utterly inconsistent with the doctrines of the 
Syllabus which form the political creed of modern Rome. It 
is a curious illustration of the force of sectarian prejudice, that 


Catholics such as MonTaLeMBERT revere the great demagogue | 


asa hero or a saint, because he defended their cause with 
alien weapons. As he represented all the intellectual qualities 


and all the moral deficiencies of the Irish character, it is rather | 


surprising that his memory is not more deeply cherished in 
Treland than that his second funeral has been attended by civil 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Since the time of O’Connety Ireland has advanced greatly 
in material prosperity, and the most flagrant of its political 
grievances is about to be removed; but Fenianism, supported 


by American hostility to England, constitutes a standing | 
nuisance, if not a chronic danger, and the whole fabric of | 


society is threatened by the attacks on the right of property 
in land. The place of O’CoyneLL remains vacant, although 
released convicts and municipal agitators are fluent in treason. 
By a long course of just legislation, only once or twice inter- 
rupted by outbursts of English fanaticism, the upper and 
middle classes of Irish Catholics have been reconciled to the 
Imperial Government and Constitution. Schemes for the 
establishment of an Irish Republic formed on the American 
model, and proposals for the expropriation of landowners, would 
probably have been distasteful to O’ConneLL himself. The 
priesthood, although they have discouraged the Fenian con- 
spiracy, take the part of the peasantry against the gentry of 
their own as well as of the hostile communion. Archbishop 
Leany, in his recent censure of the Tipperary assassins, is 
careful to avoid any advocacy of the rights of property. To 
him Catholic or Protestant landlords form a separate class, 
though they are fully entitled to immunity from shots be- 
hind hedges. Perhaps some improvement in political relations 
may be traced in the Archbishop's professed confidence in the 
present Ministry and Parliament. It might not be prudent to 
inquire whether the popularity of the Government depends 
in part on the indiscreet speeches which have been delivered 
by some of its principal members. 


M. THIERS AND THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 


HE unusual length of M. Turers’s address to the electors 

of the Second District of the Seine symbolizes accurately 
enough the position held by him among the Opposition can- 
didates. Atthis moment he is indisputably the foremost man 
among the adversaries of the Government, the man whose 
defeat would be most grateful to the authorities, whose success 
will give most employment to the Ministers in the Corps 
Législatif, The strength and weakness of the Opposition are 
alike indicated by this fact. M. Turers is a statesman of long 
Parliamentary experience and great Parliamentary tact. The 
resistance, such as it is, which the Emperor has encountered in 
the Chamber since 1863 has been in a great measure the 
work of his hand. No one has known so well how to combine 
the scattered fractions of Liberal opinion in a common 
hostility to the Government; no one has been so successful in 
weakening the ties which bind the members of the majority 
to each other, and in snatching a vote here and there from the 
compact phalanx which moves at M. Rovuer’s nod. With- 
out M. Titers the minority in the Corps Législatif might 
have been a rabble; with him it has become an Opposition. 
But this success, considerable as in many respects it is, is 
extremely limited in its scope. As in the somewhat similar 
case of Mr. Disrarxi among ourselves, it is essentially a Par- 


liamentary success. His name draws crowds to the gallery of the 
Corps Législatif, but, except in the little world of newspaper 
readers, it awakes no echo out ‘of doors. M. Tuiers repre- 
sents no party in the pray and the ideas which recur most 
often in his speeches are only partially shared by any existing 
group of politicians. Consequently, though no man has come 

-so near to victory in the perennial conflicts between the Oppo- 
sition and the Government, his oratorical triumphs always 
leave the impression of being their own end and their own 
reward. They may occasionally influence a vote or two ina 
division, but they are absolutely without effect on the feelings 
or the opinions of the French nation. 


No one who reads his address will see any cause for wonder 
that this should be the case. The statement with which it 
virtually opens would of itself be sufficient to account for the 
fact. With all his shrewdness, M. Turers has failed to under- 
stand the time in which he is living ; otherwise he would never 
have told his constituents that the great question of the nine- 
teenth century is whether free institutions are compatible 
with monarchical government. Without; attempting, in imi- 
tation of M. Tuters, to determine what the great question 
of the nineteenth century is, it may be safely said that 
the question to which he assigns this exceptional pre-eminence 
has no claim to be thus regarded. The reconciliation of 
monarchy with free institutions is merely one aspect of the 
much larger problem, how to find a philosophical basis for the 
liberties which have hitherto been secured by custom and 
tradition. Every institution has in turn to submit to exami- 
_ nation, and to justify its existence upon other than accidental 
| grounds. When M. Turers defines real freedom as a state of 
society in which a responsible Ministry carries out the wil] 
| of the nation freely expressed by its freely-elected representa- 
| tives, he gives us the form without the substance. Freedom 
| has existed before now in the absence of these conditions, and 
even their presence has not always availed to secure it. The 
truth is, that M. Tu1ers belongs, by instinct and preference, to 
the régime of July. He has no eye for any wider questions 
than those which were then agitated; and consequently his 
programme of “ necessary liberties” has but little interest for 
a generation which has learned to demand stronger meat than 
the advantages of trial by jury. M. Turers’s foreign policy is 
the counterpart of his domestic policy. Its character is essen- 
tially prosaic. It makes no allowance for ideas or sentiment. 
It is the very embodiment of prudent self-interest. There is no 
difficulty, indeed, in believing that it is popular just at present 
with a considerable number of Frenchmen; for the foreign 
policy of the Empire has been showy and unsuccessful, and 
the irritation excited by the latter feature may be easily con- 
founded with a genuine distaste for the former. But there 
is something more congenial to the native instincts of the 
French nation in such enterprises as the emancipation of Italy 
or the occupation of Rome than in M. Tu1ers’s proposed inter- 
vention on behalf of the Germanic Confederation. In the 
enthusiasm of a French democrat in favour of Italy, or of a 
French Catholic in support of the Pore, there is an element 
of magnanimity which is wholly wanting in M. Tuiers’s bour- 
geois anxiety not to let a rival trader secure a larger custom. 
The folly of the French Government in not preventing the 
German war in 1866 is an admirable theme for Parliamentary 
attack, but it is not a subject calculated to excite any strong 
feeling in the country. There is something undignified about 
these continual laments that France was foolish enough to per- 
mit what she is not strong enough to undo; and when coupled, 
as they usually are, with protests against increased armaments, 
they make the Opposition show to disadvantage as the petty 
and carping critics of a policy for which it is powerless to sug- 
gest a substitute. However true it may be that M. Tmers 
foretold what would happen when the evil was casy to prevent, 
he will hardly gain credence for his disclaimer of having 
“used the same language, after the event, for the vain pleasure 
“ of blaming.” 


The increasing violence of tone observable in the extreme 
democrats may be to some extent the result of what they no 
| doubt regard as the unnatural alliance between M. Tuirrs and 
_ the more moderate members of their own party.. They sce 
_ the Republican cause betrayed, as they think, by a system of 

tactics which allows its defenders to unite themselves, though 
only fora temporary purpose, with men who favour monarchi- 
cal institutions, and who would even put up with the Empire if 
it secured to the Legislature the enjoyment of certain technical 
rights. Perhaps a readiness to make this last concession is, 
in the eyes of an advanced democrat, the worst possible 
symptom of a man’s political state. His feelings towards the 
' Emperor are not of a kind which admits of compromise. 
Napo.ron III. is to him, not mercly an encmy to be feared, 
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but a traitor to be hated. The most ardent Imperialist can- 
not dislike the notion of a third party more heartily than the 
democrat of this type. He can draw no distinction between 
hostility to the Administration and hostility to the dynasty ; 
it is all summed up in hostility to the man. To what extent 
this feeling prevails in Paris and the other great towns it 
is impossible to say. ‘I'he apparently exaggerated precautions 
to which the Government has recourse on the very first appear- 
ance of discontent may very easily be misinterpreted. There 


may, of course, be an enemy in the background who is in- | 
visible to ordinary observers. It will be twenty-one years | 


next month since the suppression of the last Socialist demon- 
stration in June, 1848, and in that long interval the revolu- 
tionary forces in France may have found time and means to 
repair their shattered energies. Still, in a Government such 
as that of the Empire, even genuine alarm is not conclusive 
evidence of real danger. Officials easily contract a habit 
of exaggeration which may at last deceive themselves as 
well as others. A bureaucracy is by nature fussy, and the 
nervous dread of revolution which seems to actuate every 
Frenchman who has anything to lose, is not likely to be 
lessened by the reflection that, in the event of an outbreak, 
they are likely to be its first victims. Perhaps the simplest 
explanation of the late riots in Paris is also the most prob- 
able. Paris, like London, has its roughs, and the rigid super- 
vision to which they are ordinarily subjected must make 
them the more anxious to seize the rare opportunity of assert- 
ing themselves which is afforded by the electoral meetings. 
That they sung the “Marseillaise” instead of whatever answers 
among French lyrics to “ ‘Tommy Dodd” or ‘“ When Johnny 
“ comes marching home,” may be attributed either to supe- 
rior taste, or to their knowledge that their choice would give 
more annoyance to the authorities. Supposing that, in its 
origin, the riot in the Boulevard du Temple was of this 
character, the violence of the police was very well calculated 
to invest it with a political significance to which it had in 
reality no title. It is, no doubt, desirable that the ordinary 
strect traffic should not be interfered with by large and vocally- 
disposed crowds, but as long as no further inconvenience was 
sustained, the case was scarcely such as to call for repeated 
charges by the cavalry of the Municipal Guard. 

Whether the police authorities were acting on their own 
responsibility, or under the direct orders of the Government, 
and, if the latter, whether the Government was really 
frightened, or had an object of its own in appearing so, are 
points upon which speculation may range at will without any 
risk of being interfered with by the publication of any authentic 
statement. ‘The charge of creating a disturbance in order to 
justify thecontinuance of repressive measuresis soeasily brought 
that it is as well not to believe it too readily. At the same 
time, although the riots, or rather the mode in which they 
have been suppressed, may make the Government addition- 
ally unpopular among the working-classes of Paris, there is 
so little chance that a different course would have made any 
material alteration in this respect that it may have been good 
policy to use Paris as an instrument for reviving a wholesome 
dread of revolution in the rural districts. For, at all events, 
it cannot be doubted that the effect upon the country is ex- 
tremely likely to be just what the authorities would desire. 
The object of the Evreror, from the time that he mounted 
the throne, has been to make Paris no longer paramount 
in France. Its will has been overruled by the introduction 
of universal suffrage, and the danger of its giving effect to 
its will by physical means has been greatly lessened by the 
external changes which the city has undergone. The next 
time that Paris rises it will discover an additional meaning in 
the new Boulevards which it has cost so much to build. But 
the mere hint of an insurrection in the capital will probably 
do more thar either bribes or threats to secure the votes of the 
provinces for the official candidates. Paris did not use its former 
supremacy so benignly as to make rural France indifferent to 
the prospect of its being regained by another revolution. 


ARCIIBISHOP LEAHY AND DEAN McNEILE. 


_ dignitaries—the one of the Roman Catholic, the other 
of the Anglican, Church—have just issued manifestoes. 
No two documents could possibly differ more in the spirit in 
which they are written, or in the purposes they are designed 
toserve. The manifesto of Archbishop Leany is couched in 
a vein of moderation, good sense, and practical wisdom; the 
manifesto of Dr. McNeite is an effusion of the fiercest and 
most violent religious bigotry. Both manifestoes, however, may 
claim the merit of being singularly opportune. It was high 


time that a spiritual leader of the agrarian murderers of Tip- 
perary should dwell on the guilt, should paint the inutility, 
and should in some degree trace the causes of the shocking 
acts of assassination which are endangering the peace and com- 
promising the future of Ireland. It was also expedient that, ai 
a moment when the Irish Church Bill is going to be submitted 
to a hostile assembly, the real theory of extreme Protes- 
tantism should be placed on record once for all. It may be 
doubted whether there is another man in England who couk! 
have done this so well as Dr. McNrtte has done it. There is 
no trimming, or shuffling, or shrinking from extreme lan- 
guage or extreme consequences, in the exposition of his views. 
He goes at once to the very end of the matter. He is for what 
he expressively calls the hopeless exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from British power, and for allowing them either to hold no land 
at all, or for providing that the amount of land they hold shall! 
be always exceedingly small as compared with that held by Pro- 
testants. What he wants is simply the restoration of the old 
Penal Code which in the last century kept down Irish Roman 
Catholics as if they were alien savages or born traitors. Pro- 
testantism can only exist, he thinks, if this amount of re- 
pression is used, and he has the sense to see and admit that he 
cannot speak of Ireland alone. Throughout the whole British 
Empire no Catholic is to be allowed to possess beyond a bare 
modicum of land, and Catholics are to be excluded from 
political power, not only absolutely, but hopelessly. They 
are to be made to understand that, unless they renounce their 
religion, they are to be treated as recognised traitors. The 
Church of Rome is, he says, in undying, unwavering enmity 
to all Protestants, and to all Protestant sovereignties and in- 
stitutions. All Catholics think that they have a perpetu:! 
claim, barred by no lapse of time nor by any quietude of pos- 
session, against all the lands of all Protestants. In this state 
of internecine war, which the nature of Catholicism renders 
perpetual and incapable of mitigation, Protestants are not only 
at liberty, but are bound, to use the weapons of self-defence, 
and to keep down by every means those who would crush 
them in a moment if they could get a chance. Have we really 
at this time of day to write the answer to views like these? 
No possible good could be gained by examining into the value 
of Dr. McNetr’s historical or theological statements. Let 
us admit that the theory of Catholicism is essentially adverse 
to the theory of Protestantism, and that Catholics never 
abandon the theory of Catholicism. But, at any rate, we 
may appeal to the records of experience—that is, to the 
lessons deduced from facts—as to the mode in which the world 
is governed. If these records prove anything conclusively, 
they prove that all the evils of Catholicism are intensified 
by the stirring up of fierce religious strife,and that all these 
evils are mitigated, while the good side of Catholicism, which 
Dr. McNeILe ignores altogether, is brought out and fortified, 
by the reign of justice, mercy, and moderation. Catholicism 
does not change, but Catholic nations change, and in these 
days are changing rapidly. They are drawing nearer to the 
standard which wise Protestants consider the essential merit 
of Protestantism. And how has this been brought about but 
by men having gradually learnt that Christianity was not in 
its nature calculated to thrive by differences of creed being 
followed out to their bitter end? 


It is a great pleasure to turn from Dr. McNemte to Arch- 
bishop Leany. His Pastoral is exactly what such a document 
should be. It speaks plainly as to the wickedness of the 
crimes committed in Ireland. It gives, in unmistakeable lan- 
guage, those results of his own experience and that of his 
subordinates which it is of deep importance to the public to 
know; and it aims at enabling men of all parties and creeds 
to approach the difficult question of Irish land in the right 
spirit. We learn from the pastoral that in the opinion of the 
Archbishop two things are certain—first, that there is no 
such thing as an agrarian conspiracy to commit murder in 
Ireland ; and secondly, that nothing said by Mr. GLapstTone or 
Mr. Bricut has had any appreciable effect on the minds of 
the class to which the murderers belong. It is true that 
these were the conclusions to which the English public was 
rapidly arriving after the best investigation it could make. We 
do not learn that there is no conspiracy solely from Archbishop 
Leany, for all the facts relating to the murders show that, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, they were committed by indi- 
viduals, each having some wrong or fancied wrong to avenge, 
and not by gangs of conspirators selecting one out of a number 
to be the assassin. The police may not know very much about 
the secret doings of the Irish peasantry, but they know enough, 
and the landlords and farmers know enough, to decide whether 
there is a social conspiracy now, like the poli:ical conspiracy of 
Fenianism a year or two ago. We are not aware that there is 
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any exception to the universality of the testimony that no such 


conspiracy exists. Those, too, who know the Irish peasant 
best are equally unanimous in declaring that his feelings 
about the land are far too ancient and far too deeply rooted 
to permit any great increase in their strength to the vague 
generalities of Mr. Guapstone, or the impracticable schemes 
of Mr. Bricut. The plain fact is, that there are at least 
some districts in Ireland where neither landlord nor tenant 
consider the land as a mere article of commerce, as to which 
both parties are free to make the best bargains they can. 
The tenants think the whole land-owning class, without 
reference to religion, a set of intruders who have got 
hold of what ought to belong to the tenants, or, more 
vaguely, to the Irish people. In consideration of the long 
possession of the intruders, and from a sort of dim respect for 
law, they are willing to pay with more or less regularity a 
rent to the landlord, provided that its amount is not raised, 
and that the landlord interferes in no way with the land, 
except simply to receive from it such rent as may be paid. 
The landlords, of course, do not admit this view to be right, 
and it is evidently totally alien to the whole theory of pro- 
perty in land which has been introduced into Ireland from 
England. No one could think for a moment that the landlords 
are to blame for not recognising or adopting this view; but 
the important point, the point which will inevitably have im- 
mense weight with those who desire simply to do justice, is 
that the landlords do really admit this theory in a measure. 
They have been so inoculated with the fervour with which the 
peasants maintain their view, that they have come to admit 
that to use the law to turn a tenant out of his holding re- 
quires a special moral justification, They think it incumbent 
on them to justify those who are shot by showing that, even 


on the theory of the peasants, the victim of assassination was: 


not to blame. Whether this customary modification of the 
English theory of landed property ought to be recognised in 
any way, or any value to be attached to it in future legis- 
lation, we consider it wholly premature to inquire. Schemes 
for settling the Irish Land question framed hastily by 
Englishmen are worse than foolish, What England has to 
do at present is to acquire materials for dealing with Ireland 
justly, and to prepare itself for using those materials in a 
wise and comprehensive manner. 


Everything depends on the temper in which such a subject 
is approached, and if it is the business of Englishmen to take 
care that they are not carried away into extremes, cither by 
landlordism on the one hand or by socialism on the other, it is 
the business of men like Archbishop Leany to take care, if 
possible, that Irishmen do not in their folly throw away the 
bright chance they now have of getting from England all they 
can fairly ask. As it is truly said in the Pastoral, Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s exceptional strength at the present moment en- 
tirely rests on the support he receives from public opinion in 
England. If Ireland irritates England, seems wholly un- 
worthy of the efforts made to deal fairly by her, and reddens 
her hands in a succession of secret murders, the best feelings 
of England may die away, and the worst come into fearful 
activity. The Archbishop, however, goes far beyond merely 
entreating his countrymen not to shoot unoffending, unsus- 
pecting men from behind walls and trees. He appeals to 
them to trust Imperial legislation. He points out to them 
that, if they do trust it, they may really hope to get from 
the Parliament at Westminster all that it can be for their 
true good to have. ‘This, we believe, is not going in the least 
beyond a true description of what England is willing to do 
for Ireland. There is a right mind and a right spirit, as regards 
Ireland, which the Liberal constituencies will not put aay 
from them except under great provocation; and the agrarian 
murderer is the only person from whom this provocation is 
likely to come, if peace is preserved between England and 
foreign Powers. A war may, undoubtedly, betray a sympathy 
in Ireland with the enemy which would overwhelm England 
with surprise and indignation ; but, so far as political fore- 
sight can reach, we may safely say that, if the Irish assassins 
do not spoil the prospect, the Irish Church Bill will become 
law this Session, and will be followed by an Irish Land Bill 
next Session. It is so important that property should have 
its due rights maintained, and it is so dangerous to dally with 
schemes of communism, that Englishmen may be very well 
satisfied that the Land question should have been first ven- 
tilated by the Peers, and that the first appeal to public 
opinion in England should have been made by the great pro- 
prietors, and their case set up as needing to be shaken on 
very good grounds if it is to be shaken at all. But Irishmen 


may rely that England will in turn hear other people too, 


and that the subject, before it is done with, will be considered, 


not only as it regards the passions and interests of individuals, 
but also as it affects the whole Imperial policy of the United 
Kingdom. 


SPAIN. 


i ow majority of the Spanish Cortes, although it has not 
yet discovered a King, is determined to found or to re- 
tain a Kingdom. It may be conjectured that the motives by 
which its decision has been influenced are chiefly negative, 
arising from the uneasiness and alarm which are associated 
with the name of a Republic. In all parts of Europe, 
and especially in Spain, the most active Republicans are 
the assailants, not only of royalty and of privilege, but 
of property, of social arrangements, and of religious creeds, 
In the great cities of France extreme Republicans affect 
to regard the Democrats who hold the faith of 1848 as 
antiquated pretenders, incapable, through cowardice or dul- 
ness, of understanding the true meaning of equality and 
freedom. The party of innovation, even where it is strictly 
moderate, or even aristocratic, always shares the discredit 
which attaches to revolutionary extremes. When Jonysoy 
asserted that the Devil was the first Whig, he can scarcely 
have thought that Petnam, Cuatuam, and Burke 
were irreconcilable enemies of order. The more temperate 
Republicans in all countries aspire to the American type of 
democracy, which is liable to the charge rather of prosaic 
monotony than of dangerous originality. The Spanish 
Republicans who stand on the same level with Mr, 
Bricur or Mr. Lixcotn would have little difficulty in esta- 
blishing the form of government which they approve, if 
they could dissolve their unwilling connexion with orators 
who denounce Christianity and property as mischievous super- 
stitions. The Cortes are determined that no system shall be 
at present adopted which will appear to the community at large 
a symbol of subversion and anarchy. The Crown is accord- 
ingly still to be the object of constitutional veneration, 
although it must for a time hang on a bush, in the form of a 
regency. Itis believed to be nearly settled that Serrano is to 
exercise the Royal power in the name, not of an absentee, or of 
a minor, but of a King who has still to be elected; and the 
Assembly which applauds the eloquence of democratic opponents 
of the project will probably decline to accept their guidance. 
According to the legal maxim, that is certain which can be as- 
certained; nor is it doubtful that the Cortes has full Jegal 
capacity to designate the future sovereign. The moral difli- 
culty of a choice only increases with delay, and an indefinite 
interregnum might be thought scarcely distinguishable from 
a provisional Republic; yet an ingenious Conservative would 
contend that the principle of monarchy must be inherently 
sound, when its abstract expediency is successfully asserted 
in the absence of any concrete or personal representa- 
tive. It is perfectly true that the countries where royalty 
is most firmly established have the smallest difficulty in 
dispensing with the actual intervention of the sovereign. 
Gronce LI. was, during several years of his reign before his 
final illness, frequently incapable, from insanity, of transacting 
any kind of business. The Ministers made it their business to 
conceal the temporary aberrations, and Parliament deliberately 
connived at the irregularity. On one or two occasions both 
Houses ordered the Great Seal to be affixed to Acts which 
they had passed; and a daring Chancellor once ventured to 
consummate a similar fiction on his own responsibility. A 
superficial theorist might have supposed that a prerogative 
which could be so paradoxically treated had become insig- 
nificant or obsolete; yet personal loyalty was to that generation 
a genuine feeling, and there was scarcely a professed repub- 
lican in the United Kingdom. The supporters of monarchy 
in Spain, although they are guided by considerations of utility, 
are not unmindful of the influence of a Crown on the popular 
imagination. 

Some of the arguments of the Republican party, althov2) 
to Englishmen they seem inconclusive, may perhaps have bec 
well adapted to a Spanish audience. The effect of first prin- 
ciples and of antithetic generalities in Parliamentary debate is 
in exact proportion to the political inexperience of speakers and 
listeners. No man of business cares for the see-saw formulas 
by which it may be demonstrated that, if he is not to oscillate 
to the left, he must swing to the right. Mr. Garripo, in an 
eloquent argument for a Republic, lately proved, to the satis- 
faction of his party, that the national sovereignty was incom- 
patible with hereditary monarchy, because there cannot be 
two sovereign powers. It is evident that the inconsistency 
depends on a tacit and double assumption, that a king must be 
absolutely as wellas nominally inviolable, and that a free nation 
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can practically recast all its institutions at pleasure. It might 
have been thought that the summary deposition of Isabetia II, 
furnished a sufficient illustration of the ultimate responsibility 
of kings. The people, according to Mr. Garrino, abdicate their 
rights by delegating them to any authorities which are not 
moveable and revocable; but the term of office of a President 
or of a Deputy is in theory as inconsistent with so-called 
national sovereignty as the duration of a dynasty. Ancient 
Greek politicians thought that the distinctive excellence of a 
republic or free commonwealth was the subordination of 
arbitrary discretion to fixed and immutable laws. The 
Athenians were so profoundly convinced of the possibility of 
illegal legislation as to hold the proposer of a decree which 
might perhaps have been unanimously passed by the sovereign 
Assembly accountable during an indefinite time, in life and 
in goods, for the lawfulness of the measure. The Americans, 
after submitting for seventy years to the restraints of a 
written Corstitution, are now anxiously concealing from 
themselves, by evasions and legal fictions, their gradual re- 
sumption of the full powers which are regarded by Spanish 
Republicans as the essence of national sovereignty. In another 
part of his speech Mr, Garripo contended, with force and 
plausibility, that the adoption of the Republic would strengthen 
the cause of authority and law. It seems not impossible 
that, in the first instance, or perhaps permanently, a formal 
concession to popular demands might detach the moderate 
Republicans from their revolutionary allies. Spaniards alone 
can judge ot ihe comparative advantages which might accrue to 
the cause of order from either of the opposite systems; and 
the solution preferred by the majority of the Cortes may be 
fairly supposed to correspond with the deliberate judgment 
of the nation. It may be assumed that the unasked advice of 
GariBaLDI will, if it is noticed at all, be regarded as an im- 
pertinence. It is unlucky that a gallant and profoundly 
ignorant adventurer should mistake his own vocation so en- 
tirely as to affect the character of a cosmopolitan promoter of 
republics. The Spaniards, whatever may be their delects, 
have nothing to learn from the contriver of Aspromonte 
and Mentana. ‘The Republican party will not acquire or 
deserve general confidence by seceding from the Cortes, in 
accordance with the advice of some of their leaders, when 
the monarchy is finally sanctioned. The unwillingness of 
minorities to submit to constitutional defeats is one of the 
principal impediments to free government in Continental 
Europe. In the United States the divine right of the majority 
has never been questioned but once, and the dcviation from 
established rule cost half a million of lives, and a thousand 
nillions sterling in money. The clerical Deputies who have 
already left the Cortes may be excused for abandoning an im- 
possible position. The accidental excavations which have dis- 
covered the corpses of murdered heretics in the Burning Place 
of the Cross would alone have determined the Cortes to reject 
the pretensions of the clergy to the maintenance of ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. 


Thoughtful Spanish politicius probably attach greater 
importance to-the constitution of the army than even to con- 
flicting forms of government. For many years there has been 
no instance of a political revolution accomplished by any other 
than military agency, and there is sufficient ground for the 
warning addressed to the Cortes by Torete in last Thursday’s 
sitting as to the natural termination of an indefinitely prolonged 
period of suspense. The chiefs of the army and navy who 
dethroned Queen Isabexia still form the Executive Govern- 
ment, and one of them is universally believed to have no in- 
tention of relinquishing his actual power. SERRANO may be 
Regent, but the Commander-in-Chief, as long as he retains his 
post, will be Regent over him. A general, however, is, as 
Tatvor told the treacherous Countess, nothing without the 
soldiers who are the limbs and sinews of his power. The 
problem to be solved by Prim is the replenishing of the ranks 
at the end of existing terms of service. The conscription, 
Which is in France almost popular except with its victims, 
Is the object of universal detestation in Spain. At the 
same time every statesman worthy of the name condemns 
the principle of a National Guard, or, in the language of a 
former advocate of the system, the organization of bayonets 
which think, An enormous bounty fails to attract volunteers, 
and consequently, if an army is to be maintained, compul- 
Sory enlistment is unavoidable. Spain is in no danger of 


invasion from abroad, but it is difficult to understand how any 
Government can dispense with the command of a considerable 
armed force for the suppression of disorder. The insurrections 
of Cadiz and otf Malaga would have triumphed if the 
Ministers had not been able to despatch regular troops to the 
It is also certain that, but for reinforce- 


Seats of rebellion. 


ments despatched to the aid of the colonial Government, Cuba 
would have been lost. The article in the Constitution which 
declares that all Spaniards are bound to aid in the national 
defence, although it seems primarily to point only to defensive 
armaments, will, under the pressure of necessity, be held to 
authorize a conscription. If political questions must unfor- 
tunately be decided by superior force, it is, on the whole, 
better to rely on a regular army than on irregular bands, 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 


hag Endowed Schools Bill has emerged from the Select 
Committee to which it had been referred, and the 
reference has not been fruitless. The Bill, as prepared by 
the Government, consisted of two distinct portions—a pro- 
visional measure by which existing schools were to be im- 
proved and the means for establishing new middle schools 
were to be found; and the machinery of a permanent Schools 
Commission, under the authority of which all these schools, new 
and old, were to be maintained in efficiency. Obviously there 
was no immediate occasion for doing the two things at once. 
The venerable precedent of Mrs. Guassr’s hare seems here 
to apply, and the prudent example set in University reform, 
in which the authorities were offered time and opportunity 
to reform themselves, with the still more recent instance 
of postponing the future relations between the disendowed 
Irish Church to the greater and preliminary necessity of disen- 
dowment, has not been thrown away on the Sclect Committee. 
The original Bill of the Government has been cut in two, 
and the Select Committee have only retained the provi- 
sional half; and it is understood that the mcasure for con- 
stituting the permanent and executive Educational Council 
will be postponed till the next Session, already so rich in 
golden promises. Most of the objections—and they were not 
very formidable—urged by ourselves and others against the 
first part of Mr. Forsrer’s original Bill have been a can- 
vassed and met; and, as it is acknowledged on all hands that 
no reasonable objection can be taken to its provisions in their 
amended shape, there can be no doubt that the Bill will be 
passed with little or no opposition. In one quarter, that of the 
trustees of the multitudinous charities of the City of London, 
an organized and formidable opposition, based on no unrea- 
sonable grounds, to some of the provisions for dealing with 
charitable endowments left for other than educational purposes, 
has signified from Sion College its intention of offering no objec- 
tion to the amended Billi. 

The first objection felt in several quarters to the Bill in 
general was that it was rather like legislation under panic. 
The defects of many endowed schools were so scandalous that 
there was a temptation to pass a crude and hasty measure ; 
and in the zeal of many promoters of middle-class education 
there was, or there was suspected to be, something of one- 
sidedness and crotchetiness, and at least an excess of anxiety 
for an immediate and pressing object, scarcely weighted by 
sufficient discretion and temperance in dealing with so delicate 
a question as that of conciliating, while superseding, local 
authorities. Nor are we quite assured that public opinion is 
sufliciently matured to make it practicable to do the whole 
thing out of hand. <A temporary Commission clearing the 
ground, inviting internal reforms in old and badly-managed 
schools, settling principles by which useless endowments have 
to be utilized, creating and educating a gencral interest in the 
subject, will render the work of the permanent Commission 
comparatively easy, will give everybody time for mastering’a 
subject about which public knowledge is vague, and public 
interest not very active. Most of the local objections will melt 
away when time is given to local authorities both to think over 
the necessity of reform and to settle for themselves what form 
of organization for a purpose strange and unfamiliar to them 
old institutions and endowments should take. 

We proceed to specify the modifications introduced by the 
Select Committee. In the original measure, as relating to 
existing schools, and providing for the future that no special 
religious instruction should be enforced in the re-settled schools, 
it was assumed that a school had no religion in particular, 
unless where expressly named by the founder, or by the con- 
stitution given at the foundation of the school. In these cases, 
and in these alone, the existing religious or denominational 
character was not to be interfered with; but this religious 
character must be proved by documentary evidence. In the 
amended Bill, specific religious instruction settled, not from 
the date of the institution, but within fifty years of the 
founder’s death, is to be held sufficient proof of a special and 
denominational religious character, and secures the school 
from non-interference in the existing religious instruction. 
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not more than thiriy years old; in the amended Bill this age 
of non-exemption has been prulonged to fifty years. Again, 
in the oviginal Bill the initiation of new schemes was in 
all cases to be left to the Commissioners. The Commissioners 
were to construct the new constitution, and send it down to 
the local authoritics and governing bodies, to whom was left 
the power of objecting and suggesting modifications, but no- 
thing more. In the amended Bill, a somewhat complex sliding 
scale of initiating reforms and new constitutions has been 
sdopted in the case of large endowments (1) of more than 
10,000/. a year, (2) of more than 2,000/. a year, and (3) in 
the case of wholly educational endowments of a gross amount 
exceeding 1,000/. a year. In class 1 the governing body is 
allowed twelve months, and in classes 2 and 3 six months, 
to siart and propose a prior and initial scheme of reform 
and re-appropriation of their funds, which local propositions 
and schemes are to take precedence of any draft scheme 
from the Commissioners. In the case of lesser endowments 
the governing body may propose an alternative and con- 
fronting scheme with that drafted by the Commissioners, and 
may insist on its being considered concurrently with that of 
the Commissioners. 


Mr. Forsren’s Bill proposed that, in the case of doles in 
money or kind, marriage-portions, endowments for the redemp- 
tion of prisoners for debt and captives in slavery, loans, and 
other miscellaneous and effete charities, the Charity Commis- 
sioners might confiscate or appropriate such endowments for 
the purposes of middle-class education. This is the clause 
which provoked such strong objection in the City, seeing that 
it not only superseded all local authorities, but drew no dis- 
tinction between large and small parishes, in some of which 
the endowments for apprentice fees and loans were found 
to be very useful. In the amended measure the loan endow- 
ments are omitted, and in all other cases of such miscel- 
laneous endowments and charitable funds they can only be 
diverted from their original purpose on the petition of the 
trustees and governing bodies, while security is to be taken 
that, on their re-appropriation and re-settlement, the interests 
of persons in the same class of life as those for whose benefit 
they were originally given shall be maintained. Further, in 
the original measure no appeal was given to a Iead-master, 
dismissed at the pleasure of the Commission ; in the amended 
Bill this appeal is recognised and provided for, though not 
very clearly. And, finally, in the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee, the security of the non-educational parts 
of mixed foundations is better provided for. 


One provision of the original measure which may be 
thought open to controversy is left untouched—namely, the 
period of three years within which the powers of the tem- 
porary Commission are to be exercised. And we may add 
that, while quite sufliciently stringent powers are given to the 
Commissioners to dismiss an incompetent master, we might 
wish that a parallel discretion had been left to them of deposing 
any governor or trustee whose continuance in office might be 
found prejudicial to the foundation. But, on the whole, little 
fault is to be found with the amended measure. As regards 
the gencral object—that of the reform of our wasted endow- 
ments—no difference of opinion prevails; and while, on the 
one hand, the important principle is conceded that charitable 
endowments which are not now applied to education cannot be 
so applied without the consent of the existing local authorities 
and governing bodies, on the other hand, the most question- 
able features of the original Bill, which are chiefly to be found 
in the second part, are at least postponed. We may well wait 
for what is most important, the character of the proposed per- 
manent Commissioners, on which the success of any legislation 
must mainly depend. Their names, numbers, and personal 
qualifications are all of the first moment. We should hope that 
the same temperate and conciliatory spirit which has animated 
the Select Committee will have its influence in settling the 
permanent provisions of the measure. We shall have ample 
time and opportunity to canvass the propriety of excluding 
from the operation of the Bill the seven greater schools, for 
the inclusion of which Dr. Tempter, so far at least as Rugby 
is concerned, so strenuously appeals. It is argued, and the 
argunicnt appears to be weighty, that the proposed examina- 
tion of all endowed schools coming under the Act by examiners 
appointed by the permanent Educational Council will give rise 
to many practical difficulties. ‘The powers of such examiners 
will have to be strictly defined. Already in primary schools 
the crotchets and special tastes of particular school inspectors 
are too carefully studied by village masters and mistresses; 
and the whole cause of middle-class education would suffer 
undcr examiners with a twist, a bias, and a specialty, as they say. 
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Again, to require a certificate of fitness for a head-mastership 
to be granted by the Educational Council, or by the Committee 
of Council on Education, in the case of graduates even in 
honours, would undoubtedly have only the effect of dis- 
couraging men of high attainments from taking the ofiice in 
grammar and middle schools. These are the most prominent 
defects of the second, and postponed, portion of the Govern- 
ment measure. And before we quit the subject we may be 
allowed to remark that, in settling the future of these middle- 
class and endowed schools, it must be borne in mind that no 
cast-iron and uniform scheme ought to be assumed either by 
the Permanent Commissioners or their Examiners. There will 
be middle schools and middle schools; and just as middle-class 
society and middle-class requirements shade off into those of 
the higher and lower social ranks, so ought the schools and 
their education to do. There ought to be at least a first-class, 
upper middle-class, middle-class, and lower middle-class. The 
Inquiry Commissioners have already, it is feared in some 
quarters, betrayed something of a doctrinaire character in 
what they have forecast as the ideal of the standard-middle 
school. Machine-made schools and machine-made masters 
and an unelastic examination will certainly not perpetuate 
the present abuses and defects of English education, but they 
will import new ones. 


THE MONEY-MARKET. 


HE recent advance in the price of money is by no means 

the worst of the symptoms that have clouded the aspect 
of trade for the last two or three years. That money should 
be comparatively scarce is a less serious indication than that 
money should be as plentiful as the market rates showed it to 
be for month after month, and almost year after year, and yet 
that the industrial enterprise of the country should have sunk 
to so low an ebb as to be unable to employ it to advantage. 
Ever since the last panic, now so far back as to be almost an 
historical event, trade has languished as it never languished 
in this country before. Some improvement has been traceable 
within the last few months, and, to some slight extent, the 
increased demand for money may be due to greater commercial 
activity. But the recovery has as yet been so slight that it 
is impossible to attribute to it effects so considerable as to 
have raised the rate of discount from 2 and 23 per cent. up 
to the present standard of 44 per cent. The movement seems 
rather to be due to the lack than the excess of activity at 
home. When it was suddenly discovered that Com- 
panies with an aggregate nominal capital far exceeding 
100,000,000/7, were worthless bubbles, that more than 
20,000,000/. had been actually paid up for the bencfit ot 
promoters and financial agents, and of scarcely any one be- 
sides, when some of the largest railway undertakings were 
so discredited by fraud and extravagance as to throw doubt 
upon almost the best of railway debentures, it was not sur- 
prising that the closing of so many of the ordinary channels 
of investment should have caused a glut in the money-market. 
If trade had been vigorous enough to take advantage of the 
opportunity, the abundant supply of capital would have rapidly 
flowed into remunerative ventures; but the same distrust 
which had shaken all confidence in Company securities had 
at the same time sapped the foundations of legitimate trade. 
It was a problem at the time where all the money that 
was floating about was to be placed, and the result, as many 
persons anticipated, was that investers, finding no field at 
home, and unable to get a fair rate of interest in any English 
investment which they were disposed to trust, set them- 
selves to seek opportunities of sending their wealth abroad. 
Notwithstanding the repeated acts of repudiation of so many 
borrowing Governments, almost any ‘foreign loan became a 
more tempting investment than could be found within the four 
seas. Even the wretched Republics of South America con- 
tinued to find purchasers for their bonds without discontinuing 
their old habits of dishonesty. Only the other day the Minister 
of one of these indebted States, with an effrontery developed 
only in Spanish blood, coolly announced to the foolish 
creditors of his penniless State that impossibility of payment 
was a legitimate ground for repudiation, and that his Govern- 
ment was unfortunately incapable of any longer devoting to 
the payment of interest the proportion of its Customs’ duties 
which had been assigned as a security for its bonds. It is 
puzzling to guess who the original bond fide subscribers for 
such securities can be, but the fact is certain, that for a long 
time past English capitalists have preferred the bad faith of 
foreign Governments to the not more flagrant, though perhaps 
more astonishing, bad faith of native Directors. ‘The result 
has been that the wealth of this country has been poured with- 
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out stint into the coffers of foreigners, until at last the hoard 
begins to show signs of depletion. 

The suddenness of these indications admits, we believe, 
of an easy explanation. For a long time after the close of 
the American war, United States bonds were mistrusted 
in England, in consequence of the ill-judged threats of repu- 
diation with which the Americans strove so energetically 
to damage their own position. As soon as it became evi- 
dent that the tide had turned, and that both the Presipent 
and Congress were disposed to adopt the better policy of 
honesty, American bonds grew into favour here, as they had 
long before done in the Frankfort market. At the same time, 
the Atlantic cities of the States rushed into commercial ven- 
tures with more ardour than had been known for many years, 
and the inevitable course of trade consequent on these condi- 
tions was a very rapid absorption in England of American 


’ bonds, and a dangerously active importation from Europe 


into the States. So long as England and other countries were 
ready to take payment in United States securities, there 
was nothing to stay the westward flow of capital, and this, 
added to our previous large investments in other foreign bonds, 
produced the comparative scarcity of money which is symbol- 
ized by 43 per cent. There is nothing at all to be regretted 
in a rise of price which may check a drain in every way 
mischievous to the interests of this country. That an indi- 
vidual investor gains by preferring a foreign security more 
profitable than any he can find at home, and equally safe, 
cannot be doubted, and political economy forbids any inter- 
ference with the natural flow of capital. The world grows 
richer by capital being taken to the place where it can be 
used to the greatest advantage. But political economy 
is terribly cosmopolitan, and though the world may grow 
richer, the lending country may become incalculably poorer 
by the operation. The actual lenders fare well enough, 
provided their calculations are sound, but all the indirect 
benefit gained by the stimulus of home investments is 
transferred to other nations whenever foreign loans become, 
as they have long been, the favourite security of the mar- 
ket. It may be that the higher rates now prevailing may 
divert a larger share of the capital seeking investment into home 
channels, and, if so, the approach to stringency will be an un- 
mixed good. And there are, it is true, some little signs of a 
movement in this direction. The cotton trade is still depressed, 
but there can be no question that a sluggish and gradual 
revival is going on in most departments of commerce. It may 
be traced in the daily reports from the manufacturing 
districts, and it is plainly visible in the Board of Trade re- 
turns. But the recovery is still very slow, and either those 
engaged in trade lack the opportunities or the courage to 
extend their operations, or e!se the possessors of available 
capital still retain too much distrust to be ready to ad- 
vance it as freely for such purposes as they do in more pros- 
perous times. ‘The higher rate of discount ought to check, and 
seems already to have checked, to some extent, the drain occa- 
sioned by the recent fancy for foreign securities; and though 
not in itself a benefit to those who have to work with borrowed 
capital, it may in the long run prove to be such by restoring 
closer relations between the possessors and the users of money. 


After allowing for all the considerations on which we have 
dwelt, there is still something quite unusual in the monetary 
history of the last year or two. That the Bank bullion should 
fall, as it has done within the last year, from 20,000,0°c/. 
to 16,000,000/. is a common enough event, but that this 
should happen after a plentiful harvest and without any 
activity at home to account for the absorption of capital, 
is a new, and not a satisfactory, feature. That it is a temporary 
consequence of natural distrust is obvious enough, but tem- 
porary disorders which last over years have too much of the 
chronic character about them to be viewed without regret. B. 
degrees the evil must cure itself, and we trust that it will do so 
before any considerable addition has been made to the amount 
me English capital risked on the credit of Governments of doubt- 

faith. 


“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING” AMONG 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


T= Memoir of Keble, lately written by Sir John Taylor 
| Coleridge—the friend of Keble’s youth, manhood, and age— 
is a book full of suggestiveness. It well deserves the attention of 
every one who is able, and who is concerned, to think on current 
questions of intellectual, sucial, and religious interest. But there 
1s no quarter to which it appeals so clearly and pointedly as to the 
Universities, and especially to their undergraduate members. 

The condition of undergraduate life at any given time is a 
matter of much more consequence in our social history than many 


people who are unacquainted with the Universities would readily 
admit. Undergraduate life always presents a reflex of the wider 
picture of national life among the middle and upper sections of 
society. It may be sometimes a painful, not an agreeable, reflex ; 
but it is not the less interesting, and certainly not the less in- 
structive, for that. We have not the slightest intention here of 
writing an essay on the weak points of life at the Universities. 
We believe that at any rate one of the two great Academical 
societies that are the pride of England has made marked advances 
towards a higher standard during the last twelve or fifteen years. 
And we are pre to learn that such advances are on the in- 
crease, both at Oxford and Cambridge. But no close observer, 
however friendly, whether his point of view be taken from the 
inside or the outside, will hesitate to admit that undergraduate 
life is exceedingly deficient in two great merits—simplicity and 
seriousness, 

To say this is to utter an apparent commonplace. But there 
are moments, and there are points of contrast, at which what 
seems to be a commonplace is in reality the only means of ex- 
pressing the truth. And at such + a commonplace often be- 
comes acommonplace no more. It acquires power and vitality, 
which redeem it, and give it a sense that glows and stimulates. 
Let any one who maintains a loyal interest in the Universities go 
and spend a few days at both during the Easter Term. And when 
he has done that, let him sit down and read Sir John Coleridge’s 
account of the old Corpus days when Keble and Arnold were of 
the scholars, or Wordsworth’s Prelude, or Tennyson’s fine canto 
beginning “I passed beside the reverend walls,” or Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, from which the title of this paper is borrowed, or such a 
fine and stirring composition as Professor Selwyn’s Memorial Ser- 
mon of 1861, now just re-issued, which resulted in the under- 
taking and completion of the magnificent new chapel at St. John’s, 
a building which will be henceforward among the finest orna- 
ments of Cambridge. When in writings of this kind, remarkably 
diverse in their nature, we read memorials of a life lived in the 
‘ae sometimes so nearly approaching an ideal standard that it is 

ard to conceive what exdill be added in idea to what was realized 
in act, the aspiration after simplicity and seriousness is a thing 
very far removed from commonplace. 

The description furnished in Keble’s Life is not the only de- 
scription that has appeared of the way of living among the young 
scholars of Corpus in that golden age when Keble was one of 
them. Already, in the Life of Arnold, Sir John Coleridge—always 
writing con amore on that subject—had drawn the picture of the 
College as then it was. But in the recent memoir everything is 
fuller and more distinct ; and if the lines are here and there a 
little “ distance-mellowed and even glorified,” they are no doubt, 
for all that, accurate and precise enough. Here, then, in the society 
which contained at the same time Jobn Taylor Coleridge, and 
Keble, and Arnold, and Ellison, and Dyson, and Cornish, there 
was going forward, near sixty years ago, a way of life that ought 
not to remain only recorded in the chapters of memorial hecke, 
but should be often drawn forward into the common daylight. 
No doubt it is true that the exact circumstances of the then Coupes 
scholars cannot now be reproduced in any College in either Oxford 
or Cambridge. There is now in neither University a single colle- 
giate society remaining which consists of elected scholars only. 
Such a preliminary tie between all undergraduates then admitted 
to Corpus formed unquestionably a bond of union and a stimulus 
to esprit for the House. Much in the same way, though in two of 
the cases it was side by side with resident commoners, the scholars 
of Balliol and ‘Trinity at Oxford, and of King’s at Cambridge, 
have at different periods cultivated an esprit de corps with a sur- 
prising degree of success, 

But this peculiarity of circumstance is not enough, and the un- 
doubted genius of some of the men concerned is not enough, to 
account for the ow living and high thinking ” that was the 
especial glory of Keble’s old College in his time. It must remain 
always the eminent merit of that circle of friends, that they 
availed themselves of these advantages and used them, as strong 
will and virtuous sound sense can use any circumstances, so as to 
produce a splendid result. Corpus was by no means the only 
close College in Oxford in those days, nor for the greater part of 
half a century afterwards, But Corpus seems to have been the 
only close College which, just at that time, resolved to turn the 
circumstances of privacy and intimate social intercourse into an 
ideal arena of life-long discipline. And, if we now ask atten- 
tion to some of the characteristics of that bygone College life, 
this is done in the firm persuasion, not only that any existing 
College set would be the better for an infusion of the same 
elements, but that no undergraduate of high aims ought to pass 
over unnoticed the chance which Keble’s Memoir gives him of 
looking at an academical ideal. : 

Sir John Coleridge, talking of his contemporary friends, speaks 
of their “ activity in the studies of the place, the simplicity and 
ease of their social intercourse, the delights of their walks, and the 
intellectual interest of their earnest talks together.” They were 
all, except Keble and perhaps one or two more, public-school men, 
or rather boys in the real sense, for Keble was less than fifteen 
when elected at Corpus, and barely nineteen when he won his 
Oriel Fellowship. And, this being considered, what strikes one 
at once is the remarkable absence, not only of luxurious and 
quasi-luxurious recreations, but also of the strenua inertia developed 
by an excessive athletic zeal. They got on not only without 
billiards and steeplechasing, but even without having erected 
boating, cricket, and inter-University athletics into the position of 
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the real business of the place. We are speaking of the excess of 
these things—of zeal without knowledge in their pursuit. Arnold 
at any rate (and he was not a single instance in the Corpus 
set) was remarkable for the genuine athletic spirit, both at 
Oxford and aiterwards at Rugby. “I like and love,” said both 
Milton and Locke, “all exercises and pastimes that be fitte for my 
nature and abilitie.” And Professor Selwyn, who quotes that 

assage, cannot rouse the St. John’s of the present to emulate her 

urleigh and Ascham and Butler and Martyn and Wordsworth 
and Herschel, without an expressed desire also that the “ Lady 
Margaret” may have high place on the river, as of old. But it is 
simply matter of fact, and it is brought out (perhaps unintention- 
ally) te Sir John Coleridge in strong relief, that the athletics of 
Oxford in Keble’s time, and of Cambridge in the later time of the 
Selwyns, were subsidiary and not primary; the enjoyment of the 
thing was intense enough, but the luxury was as yet un- 
developed. 

As regards that “activity in the studies of the place” which was 
cultivated by these Corpus scholars, the prizes and classes 
secured by Coleridge, Keble, and Arnold alone were as many (if 
not more) in number as any three of the most brilliant contem- 
poraries in a single College ever won. And the perfect ease of 
their social intercourse, instead of being allowed to become a cause 
of degeneration, was used to stimulate the intellectual earnestness 
of their discussions. There could be no better proof of resolute 
and sensible activity than this one fact supplies. They seem to 
have debated with perfect freedom, like the set of Arthur Hallam 
some twenty years later in Trinity, Cambridge— 

A band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land— 


and, of course, as many a good set has since then done, and is now 
doing. But the debates of the Corpus men were not merely re- 
markable from the after celebrity of some who shared in them. 
Any undergraduate, or any observant reader whatever, who will 
take the trouble to read over the records in Arnold’s Life as well 
as Keble’s, will find the characteristics so thoroughly good and un- 
common that he will probably discover something new to imitate 
or aim at with every fresh perusal, 

If it were necessary to specify any one point in the society 
which Sir John Coleridge has so well described, we should be in- 
clined to select the freshness and elasticity of their life and 
spirits. They went up young to the University, it is true; but 
their elasticity did not desert them as they grew older. “Plain 
living and high thinking” was to them, and is always, not a rule 
of life only ; it is a germinating element of strong and progressive 
development. It gives 

Manners, virtue, freedom, power, 


without pretension and without fuss. And the overflow of the 
sense of that development is seen in a perfect elasticity of spirits, 
as free from boisterousness as it is from depression—a gift which 
was clearly common in Corpus, and in which Arnold seems to have 
excelled. This elasticity of spirits partly creates, and partly is the 
same thing as, a highly intensified power of enjoyment. Thatis a 
power which ought to be more common, and at a higher degree, 
than it is. We are speaking of a power of enjoying almost any- 
thing that contains by possibility an element of pleasure; of the 

ower of producing and reproducing sources of enjoyment not 
from without, but from within; of infinite enjoyment through 
the threefold channels of the senses, the emotions, and the intel- 
lect. This faculty of creating and perceiving pleasure in a high 
degree is sometimes regarded as one of the special functions and 
endowments of genius. And soitis. But it isnot men of dis- 
tinguished genius alone that possess and exult in a high power 
of enjoyment. The same privilege often falls to the lot of men 
of distinguished goodness. It was the simplicity and purity of 
their lives, quite as much as their genius, which made Keble’s set 
capable of enjoying, up to an unusual degree, the 

Wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And all the warm green-muffled Cumner hills. 


The means of enjoyment ia those days were very much less plen- 
tifully supplied or eagerly sought after than they now are. But 
the internal sources of enjoyment seem, in one University circle 
at any rate, never to have run dry. Continental travel in vacation 
time, for instance, was then very costly, and was rarely undertaken. 
But Sidmouth gave to Keble what Switzerland has often failed to 
give to explorers of a later day. 

It would be an unreasonable omission if, while speaking of an 
intensified power of enjoyment, we left altogether unnoticed the 
kindred characteristic of strong and steady aflection which marked 
this set. It is a matter which does not require many words, 
but it deserves notice, and it will well repay attention. Ar- 
nold’s and Keble’s Letters, and the recent Memoir of Keble 
himself, are very remarkable monuments of a very rare degree 
of strong College attachment. But the attachments of the 
Corpus scholars among themselves, lifelong though they were, 
and maintained through all kinds of diversity in pursuit and 
profession, do not alone represent the kind of character which 
we are just now speaking of. There was hardly a man of the 
set who was not remarkable for an intense cultivation of home 
affections, and whose life was not powerfully influenced (at 
one time or another) by the strong and sacred ties of family. 
As for Keble himself, he left Oxford in the first instance in order 


to be near his father, whose age and health seemed to require his 
presence ; and the same consideration caused him at various times 
to resign the curacy of Hursley, to decline the offer of the Arch- 
deaconry of Barbadoes with a salary of 2,000/. a year, and to refuse 
the vicarage of Hursley upon the occurrence of a vacancy on the 
first occasion. The same strong sense of filial duty was one chief 
means in overcoming his repugnance to publish the Christian Year, 
and inducing him to lay aside his original intention of allowing 
it to appear only posthumously. ‘ 

It is scarcely necessary, after the mention of these characteristics, 
to add that the Corpus set in Keble’s time were remarkable for 
seriousness, not less than for manly clearness and plainness of life. 
They did not play fast and loose with their prospects and their 
future aims. a again, is a remark which only the sense of a 
tog contrast will redeem from the level of commonplace. 

ut try the experiment of first reading something about the youth 
of Keble and Arnold, and then looking through the tradesmen’s 
bills of A.B. or C.D. who failed to satisfy the Little-Go examiners 
the other day. A serious view of life will not sound like a very 
commonplace phrase when you look at the contrast, and think of 
“the pity, the pity of it, Iago.” Three at least of these Corpus 
associates, by virtue of a life at once simple and serious, and by 
educating their genuine powers through that discipline, left a 
strong mark not on Oxford! only but on their times, and two of 
them on the very heart of the nation, in the great interests of reli- 
gion and of education. 

It was said at starting, and we repeat it here, that the Univer- 
sity life of the present, notwithstanding many features of a very 
sinister kind, is far from presenting no symptoms of improvement. 
The really important point to remember is that a genuine advance 
toa higher standard can be secured among the undergraduates 
only by efforts from themselves. Certain measures of reform may 
always be resorted to by the legislating bodies, whether for 
University or College. But these measures are not always 
certain of success, and at best they can do no more than modify to 
a slight degree the cireumstances which surround a student. Al- 
most unfettered freedom of action will always remain, as it ought 
to remain, within the decision of his own will. It will remain 
within his own option to live a life of simplicity and stability, and 
to develop his own circumstances as the Corpus scholars developed 
theirs, or else to remedy at the Mitre or the Bull whatever defects 
in social refinement the College may have failed to supply. 

How directly and immediately a high social standard reacts, 
whether in a public school or at the Universities, on the intellec- 
tual life of the place, it is unnecessary to point out. The reaction 
at Corpus was as clearly traceable as its effects were remarkable. 
In the intellectual condition of the younger sections of a Univer- 
sity there are varying kinds of deficiency at different times. There 
is sometimes a want of width and scope even amongst the most 
active men, an excessive tendency to special study, and a corre- 
sponding narrowness of aim and grasp. At other times, and under 
other conditions, the weakness arises from too great diffuseness, 
and the result is seen in a species of mental indecision even where 
the charge of shallowness will not lie. Nowa mode of academical 
life such as Sir John Coleridge has drawn can never furnish an in- 
fallible remedy to intellectual difficulties, but it is one of the surest 
methods for putting things in the way of improvement. Univer- 
sity legislation would be an easy matter if the temper of the 
Corpus set were a general one in the Universities, or if every 
College could say, as Professor Selwyn tells us that St. John’s 
could in the sixteenth century, primum alimus optima ingenia 
optimis disciplinis ae moribus. But we have no intention to point 
the moral of Keble’s Memoir in detail. If University sets would 
read it widely, it could scarcely be ineffective, for a book is seldom 
written better able to point its own moral for itself, 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FOOT-NOTES. 


) pe things among the many mysteries of authorship are more 
difficult to understand than the principle on which a writer 
manages his foot-notes, if he resorts to them freely and copiously, 
or the principle on which he omits them, if his use is sparing and 
rigidly limited. Caprice seems to rule at the bottom of the page 
in a sovereign manner. One author regards a third or a fourth of 
each page as lawful space in which the rubbish of his note-books 
may be honourably shot, to the edification of his readers and to the 
glory of his own erudition. Another carefully removes every trace 
of the scaffolding, enginery, bricks, mortar, and the rest, without 
which he could not have constructed his great work, and 
yet which would only obscure its lines, proportions, and general 
impression if they or any bit of them were left in the way 
after the work is finished. A third sort of writer differs from 
both of these; for while he does not rigorously clear away all 
the relics and débris of his labours, nor, on the other hand, leave 
them all piled up in gigantic heaps, he darts down at his reader 
upon sudden and groundless pretext with a little shower of refer- 
ences, characterizations, and emphatic side-strokes, which take one 
violently by surprise and leave us wondering why we should have 
deserved this swift and fierce descent, and why, if it be fit- 
ting here, it should be omitted in the next page or the next after 
that, or even through a whole peaceful chapter that follows undis- 
turbed by a single reference, characterization, or anything else of 
the kind. Ofcourse itis quite plain that there can be no general rule 
about foot-notes, any more than there can be a general rule about 
long sentences and short sentences, the number of sentences that 
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ought to make a paragraph, and the like. The subject, and the 
icular writer’s conception and treatment of it, are both of 
them considerations that have a great deal to do with the fitting- 
ness and dimensions of the foot-note. In a novel, for example, 
a foot-note is usually a superfluity, and in this class of books 
we usually find it in the particularly objectionable statement at the 
bottom of the page that “This is a fact,” or “The writer can 
youch for the truth of the remark which is put into So-and-so’s 
mouth,” as if it made any difference whether the remark be 
youched for or not in the proper person of the author. For one 
thing, the truth of a remark which is given to a character in a 
novel is less to the ge than its dramatic propriety; and for 
another thing, as a rule, there is no more reason why we should 
take the word of the novelist for the soundness of a remark than 
the word of the puppet whom the novelist has created. Surely 
it comes to much the same thing in point of credibility. Let it be 
said, however, that there is one great living romance-writer whom 
the foot-note, if he had only condescended to it, would have saved 
from a many violences upon the proprieties of his text. In 
one of Victor Hugo’s sublime descriptions, it would be a profound 
comfort if the text were not broken by strange references to a 
wind which blew for fifteen hours and thirty-five minutes on the 
18th of January, 1867, or maybe to an extraordinary fish found 
in July, 1840, in the waters of the Susquehanna by Jefferson B. 
Scribbs of Wilmington, Delaware, If we must be told of the par- 
ticular fish and the particular storm, then, in the name alike of art 
and mental comfort, let them be relegated to the foot of the page, or, 
still better, the end of the chapter, where we may skip all these 
needless bits of use/ul information ina lump. But as art is con- 
cerned with wholes, we could well dispense with this profusion of 
particularities, whether in text or foot-note ; and we may admit 
generally that in fiction one suffers fewer things of the foot-note 
than anywhere else. It is in history, and especially in philosophical 
history, that the foot-note can be most rampant. Everybody 
knows the look of one of Mr. Buckle’s pages ; usually rather more 
than one-half is covered with a perfectly tropical plantation of 
references to all manner of books, with decisive remarks thrown 
in off-haud upon men and things in general. To take the History 
Civilization down into the country is as good as having a 
library with you. Every other sentence is a peg on which to 
hang a foot-note a couple of inches long. If you have digested 
the foot-note, you find that you have by that time lost the 
thread of the text. Resuming this painfully, you read on five 
or six lines more, and are once more jolted off the track into 
the rut of another foot-note. Perhaps the great Gibbon set 
the most effective example of this kind of practice; only it is 
just to say that his notes are scarcely ever overloaded, that 
they usually are directed by some intelligible purpose of reference, 
and that, when they are not this, they are repositories of something 
which might weil have been left out altogether, but still which 
is better in the obscurity of a foot-note than thrust into the broad 
and open day of the text. This is a very different thing, how- 
ever, from a practice that is growing up, among writers otherwise 
of merit, of turning the foot-note into a special region where they 
may skip and frisk, denounce and extol, epigrammatize and anti- 
thesize, with a summariness and an airy decision most refreshing 
to behold. ‘They pay a certain respect to the dignity of the text, 
and then reward themselves for so much self-restraint by wonder- 
ful gambadoes at the bottom of the page. Here they raise or 
demolish an idol in the twinkling of a sentence; flash a bit of 
Greek or Latin or old French in the reader’s eyes, merely @ propos 
de bottes; characterize a philosophy as briskly and lightly as 
if they were turning a couplet; and sum up in a phrase any 
system of which they may have chanced to bethink them- 
selves. The consequence of all this is that one might make, 
out of a work annotated and illustrated on such profuse 
principles, a terrible anthology of unsupported and point-blank 
assertions upon the most questionable and questioned matters ; 
unqualified judgments about things which can only be treated 
with a l.undred qualifications; summary pronouncements upon 
characters the most complex and difficult of interpretation. It 
would really be worth while to take one of these random annota- 
tors and confront him out of his own small type with a list of the 
propositions which he expects us to take on trust, as well as with 
a short summary of the incongruous classes of matter which he 
has lugged in by the ears. The warning would be most effective, 
and the exposure of such an author's intellectual looseness most 
severe. He himself would probably be shocked at the strange 
omnium gatherum which he had invited his public to inspect, and 
might even awaken to the fact that, instead of being that prodigy 
of aptness and sober meditation and reasoned judgment which he 
had supposed himself to be, he is a bit of an impostor, who, to 
sg Moth’s image, had been at a feast of books and stolen 
e scraps. 

iene one two most obvious and definite objections to the pre- 
vailing fashion. The first is that no reader of less than Macaulay's 
Memory can possibly remember a fraction of the information 
or opinion which is thrust upon him in these over-crammed notes. 
There is nothing about them to give them the proper adhesive 
quality. ‘They are fragmentary and fugitive, offering no compact 
or shapely whole which may impress either the imagination or 
the understanding. ‘They flit under the eye, take place for a 
moment among our impressions, and then are swiftly obliterated by 
the next and the next and the next, that follow in close succes- 
sion—one being historical, its neighbour philosophical, the next to 
that esthetic, the fourth industrial, and so on, right through the 


scale of knowable things, and all within the mightily brief space 
of a couple of pages. The second objection is like unto this. 
Even if we could retain, say, a twentieth part of the information 
and opinion purveyed in this barbarous manner for our instruction 
and building up, the form in which it comes would be enough to 
make even this twentieth part something worse than useless, The 
knowledge which consists merely of detached propositions, whe- 
ther statements of fact or expressions of conviction, is hardly any 
better than ignorance. The author, emptying out his common- 
a into his foot-notes, very likely knows all about the 
eading under which such and such a fact or opinion comes, what it 
is related to, what are its bearings—in a word, what is its true 
and fundamental significance. But the public does not read as 
a student writes. It is well if accumulated foot-notes do not dis- 
tract the mind alike from themselves and from the text, the sub- 
stance of the book thus between two stools falling to the ground. 
At best, the reader who does the text justice only gives one eye 
and half a mind to the cloud of semi-impertinences and irrele- 
vancies underneath. What chance is there, then, of even ordi 
attention being given to those propositions, so thick in number, so 
varied in subject, which require for their right comprehension and 
assimilation an attention quite extraordinary? If the writers of 
books would oniy bethink themselves of the real nature of the pro- 


cess of reading, how it is gone through even by the better sort of. 


people, they would perceive the absurdity of these olla podridas 
of erudition mostly surface. But, one of the profuse annotators 
may retort, we write for persons with the capacity for reading, 
who have learnt to take pains over a book, and who will laboriously 
give a worthy closeness of attention to important matters. And 
this is all very well, but every student will feel that the pains 
which would 4 needed to digest a great quantity of scattered 
annotations would be much better expended in going over the 
ground on his own account. Moreover, he will certainly feel 
that, unless he does go over the ground on his own account as 
well, what he picks up among the disjected members of ela- 
borate foot-notes will be of uncommonly small substantial value. 
Opinions swallowed whole, and information taken in in ready- 
made lumps, are to the scholar or the thinker as nearly good for 
nothing as may be. So that in neither case is any real good 
done. The disciplined reader does not care for matter hea 
up indiscriminately as by some process of literary pitchforking, 
while the crowd are simply dazzled, and so pass lightly and 
unburdened on. 

As we began by saying, it is out of the question to lay down a 
general rule on such a subject, but the nearest possible approach to 
a rule may perhaps be found in the simple maxim to abstain from 
fout-notes with a rigorous self-restraint. Where wn historian, for 
example, has to give references to, or citations from, his authori- 
ties, their use is of course indispensable. And, again, one must 
egg d distinguish between foot-notes and a professed a 

y one writer upon the text of another. To till a foot-note wi 
references to authors where a thoughtful reader may find the 
subject further illustrated is scarcely ever advisable, because if the 
thoughtful reader cares for the subject he will have no difficulty in 
gaining this information for himself—a labour which will make it 
twice as useful to him when it is gained. And, finally, to crowd 
notes with detached opinions de omni scibili is not only not ad- 
visable, but not even permissible to an author who either res 
his subject and his art, or who understands the scope and the 
limitations of ordinary receptivity. 


MR. STEFANOS XENOS. 


HO is Mr. Stefanos Xenos? some of our readers, troubled 

with short memories, will inquire. In these rapid days 
popular notoriety as well as —— reputation is soon made and 
soon lost, and fame is terribly evanescent. Mr. Stefanos Xenos 
became known to outsiders of that marvellous City world which 
for many years he has adorned in the course of the proceedings 
taken by Dr. Thom against the Directors of Overend, Gurney, and 
Co., Limited, and chiefly in connexion with the Greek and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, which was only a periphrase of 
Stefanos Xenos, and which concern appeared in the accounts of the 
great Discount House as a debtor for some trifling sum of 300,000. 
And, moreover, it was at the same time revealed that Mr. Stefanos 
Xenos paid Mr. Edward Watkin Edwards, the adviser, Mentor, 
and superintendent of the house of Overend and Gurney, an 
annuity of 500/.a year for his trouble in superintending, on the 
Gurneys’ part, the business of Mr. Xenos, during the time in 
which he was under advances to that firm. Turther, it came 
out that Mr. Xenos had made Mr. Edwards a present of a yacht 
and an Arab steed during their business connexion. hile 
the concerns of these worthy people were before the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Xenos spoke of each other as hawk and 
dove; Mr. Xenos claiming to be dove and charging Mr. Edwards 
with a hawk-like character; and vice versd. And while the storm 
was at its height, Mr. D. W. Chapman wrote an affecting and most 
filial letter from Tours, where he finds a sunny retirement from 
the storms of Lombard Street, to his father, Mr. D. B. Chapman, 
at Roehampton, in which, among other incredible and monstrous 
things, he spoke of Mr. Xenos’s “ depredatious” on the house of 
Overend and Gurney. These two words, “hawk” and “deprdations,” 
fired Mr. Xenos; and he undertook to write a book to show that 
he was a dove, and no hawk, and that as to depredations he was 
the victim, not the robber. This pledge Mr. Xenos has just ful- 
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filled in the shape of a book—a deadly heavy one—entitled Depre- 
dations ; or, Overend, Gurney, and Co., and the Greek and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. By Stefanos Xenos. London: Pub- 
lished by the Author, atg Essex Street, Strand, 1869. We do 
not intend to assume the responsibility of deciding whether Mr. 
Xenos has made out his case, chiefly because we do not precisely 
understand what his case is until we have come to some under- 
standing as to what a dove is, and what depredations are, in Mr. 
Xenos’s own view of them. Words are but the signs of ideas, and 
itis very os that the notions on morality in general, and on 
commercial morality in particular, held by such gentlemen as 
some members of the Overend house, by Mr. Edwards, by Mr. 
Xenos, and by a good nany people famous on the Stock Exchange, 
at the Baltic, and in the Board-rooms of Finance Companies, are 
so irreconcilable with our own that any attempt to get at a 
common understanding would be thrown away. It is rather silly 
work to decide, in the case of two very empty and dirty oyster- 
shells, which is the dirtiest ; and we may well leave Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Xenos to settle the correctness of their own estimate of 
each other. 

When we say that Mr. Xenos’s book is dull, we mean it with 
a qualification. It is dreadfully dull to us, consisting for the most 
part of minute and tedious details of all the author's unsuccessful 
speculations in the City. Mr. Xenos seems to have had a won- 
derful knack at always getting on the wrong side of the hedge. 
He has been a very whirligig of commercial Fortune ; just always 
on the verge of astounding success, and as constantly floundering 
into a malebolge of misfortunes and failures; always, by his sim- 

licity, getting imposed on and taken in by partners, agents, and 
Siten~epanehatons, yet always inventing, and successful in, won- 
derful schemes which not only promise, but secure success. From 
his own account, he combines the elements of audacious intre- 
pidity in business with « guilelessness and simplicity of character 
quite childlike. He is for ever getting overreached by commonplace 
vulgar harpies and traders on his simplicity, yet always getting 
the upper hand of the whole commercial world by his adroitness, 
his intuitive perception of openings before they were visible to the 
rest of his craft, and by his heroic devotion to work, and facility 
in divining combinations of profit. We shall not contest this 
estimate of Mr. Xenos, as for other reasons, so because we have no 
grounds on which to dispute. And we say this distinctly, that 
however dull the commercial details of Mr. Xenos’s book, the 
biographical and autobiographical fragments which are embodied 
in it are very pretty reading indeed, ‘Io these we restrict 
ourselves. 

Mr. Xenos is a Greek, and since the days when Anastasius was 
drawn as the type of the modern Hellenic mind, we have not had 
so lifelike a portraiture. The autobiography is however disap- 
pointing and tantalizing, because scanty. We are not satisfied 
on a point which has caused us some curiosity, whether Mr. 
Xenos was born in Krete—the Krete, we mean. of Epimenides 
and St. Paul. Or can it be that one of the other two notorious 
Kappas, celebrated in antiquity, claims him fora son? It cannot 
be Kappadokia, seeing that the object of this book is to show 
that our Stefanos was not only not a robber, but the victim 
of robbery on the part of Overend and Gurney. It cannot be 
Kilikia, seeing that Mr. Xenos was not a pirate, but a sailer of ships, 
and a sufferer from at least land-pirates. Like Homer's, Mr. 
Xenos’s birthplace may therefore be left doubtful. He was edu- 
cated by the Greek Government at the military school of Evelpides 
for eight years, destined to become an artillery officer, and his 
life has done credit both to his training and to the name of the 
well-omened academy in which he was educated. He is still a 
soldier and free-lance of Fortune, and he has not yet attained 
those portals where Dante says all hope is to be abandoned. He 
seems to have quitted his own country on political grounds, and 
to have had some hereditary connexion with the extreme Hellenic 
faction. He speaks of the popularity of his family name, his 
father’s patriotic services, and the great sacrifices which he made 
for Greece, as well as of his literary works. And incidentally it 
comes out that he was the proprietor and editor of that queer 
Greek newspaper, published some few years ago in London, the 
Brettannikos Aster, which was suppressed, or practically sup- 
pressed, by Earl Russell, on account of its seditious, if not treason- 
able, however patriotic, language against the Otho Government. 
The Provisional Government of Greece in 1865 appointed Mr. 
Xenos Greek Consul-General in London, in reward of his services 
in connexion with the British Star; but, though Mr. Xenos cannot 
understand why, the English Government refused him his exequatur, 
and he reasons characteristically on this event. Such a refusal, he 
says, could not occur now; and for this curious reason :—“ The late 
revelations with regard to the long-boasted commercial honesty of 
England’s mighty merchants will have taught her not to indulge 
any longer in eulogiums upon her national virtues.” From which 
we gather that, as Mr. Xenos’s services were declined because 
the English Government of that day believed in “ commercial 
honesty,” they would not be declined now that we are forced 
to own that there is no such thing as commercial honesty among 
us. This seems to be scarcely a complimentary view of Mr. 
Xenos’s character, though it is plain that he must entertain 
it and perhaps appreciate it. Mr. Xenos’s father is alive in 
Greece, and he has a brother Aristides. Aristides in old time 


was the inconveniently virtuous statesman whom the Athenians 
got rid of because he was too good for them; we are led 
from the present author's account of himself to suspect there 
way have been some mistake in the names of the Xenos family. 


Stefanos ought to have been Aristides, for he was not only too good 


for Greece, but he has been honoured with ostracism more than once 
in London. Mr. Xenos introduces us to his London life in 1856, 
when he was running a line of sailing vessels from England to the 
Levant. This businessin 1857 he expanded, with the aid ofa Greek 
house, Lascaridi of London, into the Greek and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company—z.e., Messrs. Xenos and Lascaridi chartered ships 
and lost a goud deal of money. They then discovered that the right 
thing was to own, not hire, ships. Consequently, they turned 
shipowners as well as ship-charterers and consignees of cargo; 
but they had debts, no capital, and must have ships. As Mr. 
Xenos says, ‘ To accept bills for 150,000/. is only an affair of a few 
minutes, and to provide for them is also only a momentary con- 
cern, if you have credit, your property free, your business well 
organized, and no enemies.” Unfortunately for Mr. Xenos, from 
the very first moment of the existence of the O.8., these condi- 
tions of success were never available for his Company. Conse- 
quently, he was obliged to get money as he could, and, to make a 
long story short, in the long run he fell into the hands of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., and Mr, E. W. Edwards. As we have said, the 
story is tedious, and, except to those concerned, very uninteresting ; 
but undoubtedly Mr. Xenos, in recounting his sufferings, is very 
amusing. He is a literary artist, and occasionally lights up the 
darkest clouds full of discount and balance-sheets with very 
shrewd and sparkling bits of personal reminiscence and picture: que 
and, of course, veracious anecdote. 

Here is a photograph of aclass. “I confess to a prejudice— 
I dislike English Levantines. They do not inherit the Anglo- 
Saxon firmness of character nor the Greek vivacity of intellect. 
Brought up in the ‘Turkish school, they become adepts in 
the arts of bowing and scraping, of fawning and formularies, 
They are neither Knglish, Greeks, nor Turks, but a mixture of 
all; they can change the hue of their nationality with a chameleon- 
like facility to suit emergencies—a faculty that enables them to 
stand the tire of commercial battles and defeats with salamander- 
like indifference.” Among other notables with whom Mr. Xenos 
was connected is one Mr. Gottheimer, in whom we are surprised to. 
recognise Mr. Albert Grant, late M.P. for Kidderminster. “ Mr, 
Albert Gottheimer, formerly a wine merchant trading under the 
firm of Coverdale and Gottheimer, was, at that time, as Manager 
of the Mercantile Discount Company, studying closely the Limited 
system, through which the Fates afterwards made him a magnifi- 
cent Grant. . .. The future father of the Crédit Foncier and 
Mobilier of England was too sharp” for Mr. Xenos; and one would 
think that he would have been too sharp for most folk, seeing that 
Mr. Gottheimer-Grant charged for one week’s loan of 3,0001., 
with the kind promise of renewing on the same terms, but here 
is more engaging stutl. Mr. Xenos introduces us to Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. in the flesh, and we feel the same sort of awe as the 
blameless Ethiopians must have felt when Zeus and the Olympians 
came uninvited, as one would think, todinner. Dealing with these 
Hellenes, we must be pardoned for getting Hellenic in our illustra- 
tious. Mr. Xenos’s classicality is contagious. Mr. Xenos compares 
the four principal partners of the great Discount House to Adonis, 
the Chevalier de Faublas, J. B. Colbert, and James Wilson—the 
réles being respectively tilled by D. W. Chapman (the exile 
of Tours), A. G. Chapman, H. E. Gurney, and R. Birkbeck. 
Mr. D. H. Chapman is described as “one of the handsomest 
of Englishmen, fond of flattery, surrounded by sycophants, 
loving the drama, fond but ignorant of pictures, and main- 
taining a hospitality lavish as that of the Prodigal Son ’— 
which photograph reminds us that Mr. Benjamin Higgs was 
much the same sort of man. Mr. A. G. Chapman (a stranger to 
us, and who was “ relieved from his duties” chiefly because “ he 
signed so many cheques”) is described “as a boyish-looking 
young man, of a very feminine aspect” and bullying manners. 
Mr. ‘Henry Edmund Gurney was the genius of the institu- 
tion possessed of a “high moral and intellectual cast. . . 
speaking with a loud tone, proud-spirited, somewhat pompous 
and dictatorial in manner, but with a deep sense of reli- 
gion, and always performing acts of benevolence. . a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends... he became the tool of a 
clique, especially the favourites of Mr. Chapman’s.” Mr. H. 
I. Gurney is described by Mr. Xenos as ambitious, but with 
more work than he could manage, leaving the investigation 
of securities to D. W. Chapman and his factotum, the cele- 
brated Mr. Edwards; and in this connexion Mr. Xenos thinks 

roper to speak of “ babes in knowledge and refined rogues.” 
Mr. Robert Birkbeck is described as a man of unflinching honour and 
integrity. Not without some gruff facetiousness, Mr. Xenos de- 
scribes the interior of the great Discount House in Lombard Street, 
and the details of a grim and grimy torture-chamber, known, we 
believe, as the sweating-room, where applicants for discount were 
left for hours to their pleasant meditations on impending insol- 
vency. Mr. E. W. Edwards is painted as “a man of pleasing 
appearance, placid countenance, cool temper, of gentlemanly and 
fascinating manners, soft and sweet of speech.” ‘The story of the 
yacht which Mr. Xenos gave, if he did give, to this Mr. Edwards 
1s very well told :— 

“Tt was the 28th of January, 1861. ‘We sill kill ourselves 
for money,’ remarked the official assignee. ‘ Will you come and 
have a little dinner with me at the Garrick?’ ‘ With pleasure,’ 
I answered. We arrived at the club. .. I did honour to the 
splendid hock. . . . ‘I cannot give you champagne or red 
wine,’ said Mr. Edwards, ‘as the doctors have ordered me 
to take nothing but hock,’ .. . I thought it rather selfish 
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of Mr. Edwards not to offer his guest red wine because he 
had been forbidden to drink it. We retired to the smok- 
ing-room. . . . We discussed Overend and Gurney, the Oriental 
Steam Navigation, and the British Star... . Mr. Edwards ex- 
ressed a wish to make a cruise in the Greek Archipelago. At 
that time I had two yachts. . . . ‘ Will you lend me the steam 

ht for a short cruise?’ ‘All right,’ said I, ‘you can have her 
altogether, as she is of no use to me.’ ‘Thank you; you are very 
kind.’ We had no further communication on the subject. . . . 


Next morning Mr. Edwards requested me to send him the yacht’s | 


pers of which I had been so kind as to make him a present. 
had forgotten all about the matter... but, much against my 
will, I sent him the yacht’s papers.” We regret that Mr. 


Xenos has not favoured us with the parallel history as to | 


how he gave, or was done out of, the Arab horse, but which, 
anyhow, Mr. Edwards got hold of. But the skill with which 
this yacht story is told is inimitable. Mr. Xenos does not say that 
the hock of the Garrick was too much for him; he does not 
say that he either did or did not intend to give the yacht 
to Mr. Edwards; but he gives just enough of hint to let us 
infer—if we are so pleased—that he was done by Mr. Edwards. 
We wish we had space for the scene in a Victoria Street flat, 
where Messrs. Edwards, Lascaridi, and Barker, “smoking 
the finest Havannahs, and sipping wines of the finest bou- 
quet,” meet to settle a loan, which they all know to be a ruinous 
advance, of 80,000/. But we hope that Mr. Xenos’s budget is 
not exhausted. Mr. Xenos’s adventures, too, on the Stock Ex- 
change are very rich and suggestive reading. He tells us that 
he has always been in the habit of keeping a diary and 
taking notes. We trust that he will favour us with them. Our 
curiosity is provoked when he tells us that he might, had he 
pleased, “‘ have garnished his narrative ”—a narrative of the lives 
and doings of our gravest City men, be it remembered—“ with 
playful allusions to many an operatic Zephyrina and dramatic Eu- 
charis. He might have told tales of Pretty Horsebreakers and 
capricious Anonymas; or he might have hinted at certain titled 
Calypsos, at whose bidding some of our good City men entered 
the commercial lists and fought the most desperate combats.” 
Mr. Xenos has, in his present book, given us a scandalous chro- 
nicle of one sort, and he is quite the man to present a scandal- 
loving world with another. Maybe we shall meet bim again. 
Meanwhile, from this curious revelation of some of the mysteries 
of discounting, financing, and Limited Liability Companies, we 
are tempted to think that there is something in Mr. Xenos’s clas- 
sical and commercial question :—“ Must we imagine that Diogenes 
has consumed a gallon of the best Colza oil in searching among 
our capitalists and their agents for an honest man, and has 
ultimately extinguished his lamp in despair*” Our own little 
lantern is. we admit, burning very dimly. * 


THE POPE AND THE PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA. 


, ie Greek Church has all along been the standing difficulty of 
Ultramontanism. It was impossible to ignore the Episcopal 
succession of her bishops and clergy as has been done, on the 
slenderest grounds, with the Anglican Episcopate. It wasequally 
impossible to establish any charge of heresy against her, for on 
every point of doctrine she retained, with the minutest and most rigid 
accuracy, the faith of the ancient Church before the division of 
East and West. And, in fact, whatever individual theologians on 
either side may have said in the heat of debate, about the famous 
Filioque controversy, on neither has any formal indictment for heresy 
been preferred. Two Popes, Clement VIII. and Benedict XIV., have 
expressly ruled “ that the Greeks are bound to believe the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Son, but not bound to assert it, 
unless there was danger of scandal.” No such concession was ever 
made, or could have been made, by the early Church tothe Arians 
as to the use or disuse of the critical “iota ” with which Gib- 
bon makes so merry. And, more than this, there has never 
been any formal denial on the part of Rome that the Greeks are 
included in the unity of the Church. On the contrary, it has 
often been implicitly admitted. Not only does St. Bernard 
ask Pope Eugenius II]. if he “can possibly think it lawful to 
dismember the Church,” when his reference to “ patriarchs” shows 
that he had the East in mind as well as the West, but the Popes 
themselves have always used similar language. Gregory X. sum- 
moned the Council of Lyons “because of kis extreme bitterness 
on beholding the rent of the Universal Church foreshadowed in the 
net of Peter the Fisherman, that broke for the multitude of fishes 
which it enclosed ; we do not say, divided in its faith, but notoriously 
and lamentably divided as to its faithful members.” A 

in the original Decree, inviting them to Basle, was cancelled be- 
cause the term “ heretics” had accidentall slipped into it. 
Eugenius IV. toid his envoys that the Council of Florence was 
summoned “ for the union of the Western and Eastern Church,” 
and asked the Greeks themselves “in what shall we be 
benefited if we fail to unite the Church of God?” At the 
Council of Florence Greeks and Latins ‘sat and voted as 
equals, and it was meant to be known as the Eighth Qcu- 
menical Council, ignorirg the eleven, commonly so-called, which 
had met in Western Christendom, since the schism. Cardinal 
Pole actually speaks of it as the Eighth, in his work on the 
English Reformation. And even Pius IX., extravagant as 
his language about his own pretensions is apt to be, has in- 
Vited the Eastern bishops to come to the Council of the Vatican 


“ as their predecessors came to Lyons and Floren ce ;” and they came 
to those Councils as equals “to unite the Church of God.” It is 
indeed worth remarking, that none of the Popes have formally 
asserted the terms “Catholic” and “Roman Catholic” to be 
identical, or appropriated the former term to their own communion. 
They have been content to call it, and to let others call it, “the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Neither will any respectable contro- 
versialist have the hardihood to maintain that, whatever gift of 
infallibility the Popes may lay claim to, it has not preserved them 
from allowing the Wess Creed to be tampered with against the 
canons of the Church at the arbitrary will of temporal sovereigns, 
or from upholding for centuries the authenticity of forged docu- 
ments, and using their evidence to cover most iniquitous acts, and 
to guarantee many important points of their own distinctive teach- 
ing. It is equally undeniable that this course of conduct was 
mainly instrumental in producing the rupture between East 
and West, and was, together with the systematic evasion of the 
demands for internal reformation in the Latin Church, the immedi- 
ate cause of the second great schism in the sixteenth century. It 
is the deliberate verdict, not of an Oriental or Protestant Christian, 
but of a distinguished Roman Catholic student of our own day, 
that, when the origin of the divisions of Christendom is sought for 
in the light of history, “it is the conduct of the Popes, more than 
anything else for the last thousand years, in governing the Church, 
which has divided it.” 

It is not wonderful, then, that Roman divines should be tempted 
to regard the Greek Church very much as some English politicians 
are disposed to look upon Ireland. They would be only too 
thankful if it could be blotted out of the map of the Christian 
world altogether. But there it is, nevertheless, and it is a 

henomenon that has to be taken into account, however it may be 
Fealt with. Least of all can its existence be ignored in view of 
the approaching Council. All the five Patriarchs were consulted 
about the convocation of the ancient Councils, and in nearly all of 
them one of the four Eastern Patriarchs presided; at none was 
the Pope present in person. The Council of December next has 
been summoned by Pius IX. on his own sole responsibility, 
but he has still felt himself obliged to notify its assembling 
to the Eastern Patriarchs, though he has been induced 
by some sinister influence at Rome to refuse them the 
ordinary courtesy of their proper titles. We had occasion, some 
months ago, to notice the interview between the Papal emissary 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople. A report has now appeared 
of a similar interview between the Patriarch of Alexandria and 
the Latin Bishop of that city, who was commissioned to convey 
to him the Pope’s invitation to the Council. There is a close re- 
semblance in the account of the reception of the Papal envoys by 
the two Patriarchs, and the result is in either case the same; but 
there is, of course, some variety in the details of the conversation. 
We seem to see in the tone of the rival prelates a lively illustra- 
tion of what has long been the normal attitude of the Eastern 
and Western Churches towards, each other. ‘The Patriarch of 
Alexandria, like his brother of Constantinople, begins by asking 
whether the contents of the letter of invitation coincide with 
what had been already published in various newspapers; and on 
receiving an affirmative reply, announces that he cannot accept it. 
There were many reasons for this besides the strange discourtesy 
both of the form of the missive and of allowing its publication 
before it was delivered. And after expressing his sympathy with 
the “excellent desire of the Pope for the union of all the Churches 
of Christ, for which we, too, of this ancient apostolic and glorious 
throne of St. Mark, have always offered up prayers,” the Patriarch 

roceeds to specify three of these reasons. In the first place, he 
Seaies that “the most blessed Pope of Old Rome” has any right to 
summon a Council without previous consultation with the Eastern 
Patriarchs, to whom, equally with himself, appertains the govern- 
ment of the Church, while to him the testimony of history accords 
——- but not supremacy or universal jurisdiction. The 

ope’s manner of acting “‘ denies the equality which exists among 
the holy Churches of God, and abolishes their independence, pro- 
claiming that Rome holds sway over other Churches equally self- 
governing.” Here, no doubt, the argument has a sound historical 
basis. The second objection is more obscure. We do not quite see 
how by sending his invitation “the Pope gives us to understand 
that salvation is to be obtained exclusively in Rome, whereas the 
energy of Divine grace has operated, and does operate, throughout 
the habitable globe.” It is admitted, we imagine, by Roman 
theologians, that Divine operates without as well as within 
the visible Church. Probably, what the Patriarch means is, that 
Rome denies that portion of “ the habitable globe” which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Eastern hierarchy to be any part of 
the visible Church. But no Pope, as we said just now, has ven- 
tured officially to deny this. e Patriarch’s third objection is 
significant, considering the ardent desire of the Jesuits and their 
following to get the Assumption of the Virgin made into an 
article of faith. He complains that the Council is summoned for 
the festival of the Immaculate Conception—“ a dogma wholly un- 
known to the Church, a recent innovation, and by no meansa solitary 
one.” It will be recollected that a considerable section of the 
Latin bishops, when consulted on the point, urged that the Im- 
maculate Conception wasnot capable of being detined, or that, if it 
was, the time was inopportune for defining it. Yet a great deal 
may be urged in defence of the doctrine on the principle of de- 
velopment; but how a visible and external fact like the alleged 
bodily Assumption can possibly be verified in the notorious 
absence of all contemporary evidence, unless by a new reyela- 
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tion, it is not easy to understand. If the Greeks object to the 
Immaculate Conception, which is said to be widely believed 
among them, being raised into a dogma, what would they think 
of defining the Assumption, which they have never accepted— 
the corresponding festival being called with them the “Sleep 
of the Virgin”? The Patriarch goes on to suggest that if 
“the Holy Pope of Old Rome sincerely desires the purification 
and unity of the whole Church,” he should put himself into 
communication, “as a brother and an equal, with the other 
holy Patriarchs,” as to the best means for securing the end in 
view, observing at the same time that “the best of all 
methods would be to adopt the course to which history points, 
and to approximate the modern institutions of Rome to 
those of more primitive times.” To the reply of the Latin 
bishop that the right of the Pope to summon the Coun- 
cil is legitimate, “as head and sovereign over the Church 
and successor of the Apostle Peter,” the Patriarch rejoins by 
again denying these pretensions, “which are at variance with 
the received teachings of the Church of which Christ is the 
only Head.” The Roman envoy then at last condescends to 
enter on historical ground, and argues that Alexandria is the 
See of St. Mark, who was consecrated by St. Peter, and 
that the great Athanasius appealed to Rome. The Patriarch 
answers that St. Mark's consecration by St. Peter proves nothing, 
as all the Apostles were equal, and that if St. Athanasius —— 
to Rome when under persecution, it was as a suffering brother 
to one able to help him, and not as to a superior. Here the 
Bishop again shifts his ground, and asks the Patriarch if, for so im- 
portant an end as unity, he should not be more willing to waive 
matters of form. To this opinion there is the obvious retort, that 
“it is not a question of form, but of most important principles.” 
And the Patriarch concludes by repeating that, if his Holiness 
really wishes for the unity of the Universal Church, he must 
write to the Patriarchs individually, and endeavour in concert 
with them to come to an understanding respecting the proper 
course to be adopted. 

Many remarks suggest themselves on perusing the account of 
this interview, and comparing it with that between the Papal emis- 
saries and the Patriarch of Constantinople. It is an ingenious 
theory of the Irvingites that the three great sections of Christen- 
dom are prefigured by the three friends of Job—the one who appeals 
to authority a the Roman, and the one who appeals to 
antiquity the Eastern Church, while the third who relies 
on reason represents Protestantism. Whatever may be thought 
of the theory, it certainly harmonizes well enough with the 
parts sustained respectively by the Greek and Latin interlocutors 
in the dialogue we have just recounted. The one is constantly 
appealing to the evidence of Christian history ; the other says he 
is * not come to discuss,” and relies almost exclusively on autho- 
ritative claims. It is further worth remarking, as the contrary is 
often asserted, that there is no attempt on the part of the Greek 
Patriarchs to arrogate to themselves any exclusive claim of 
churchmaaship. They speak of innovations in the West, but 
they speak of the West throughout as a part of the Church, and 
recognise the rights of the Pope over “his own Patriarchate’— 
that is, over Latin Christendom. As to the prospect of the 
Greeks being induced to attend the Council, it would perhaps be 
premature to speak with confidence at present. That they will 
not attend it unless they are to be received as equals, and 
allowed full liberty to speak and vote, is clear. It is no less 
certain that their presence would be a fatal bar to the scheme 
for getting the infallibility of the Pope defined. They are too 
well versed in Church history, and too firmly tenacious of 
ancient ear to listen to such a pretension for a single mo- 
ment, Yet it is now understood to be settled that Archbishop 
Manning shall propose this at the opening of the Council. It is 
known indeed that Dupanloup and others of the French bishops 
will strenuously oppose it, but they are expected to be outnum- 
bered. No doubt they would find in an accession of Greek pre- 
lates welcome auxiliaries in their uphill struggle, but for that 
reason, if for no other, those who pull the wires at Rome are 
very unlikely to encourage the Greeks to come. We have seen 
before what the German Catholics, who are already in communion 
with Rome, think about the Council and their own chances of 
getting fair play there. What are the Greeks likely to think of 
it, who are divided from Rome by some eight centuries of bitter 
antagonism, and who have never accepted the very first postulate 
of the system on which the gigantic superstructure of modern 
Ultramontanism has been built ? 


CURIOSITIES OF THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATES. 


it is almost a matter for regret that we cannot have many more 
of those strange sayings, historical and philosophical—for 
‘we suppose that an inquiry into the Insoluble is to be reckoned as 
philosophical—which have amused us well nigh weekly during the 
om age of the Irish Church Bill through the House of Commons. 

0 be sure we have the Lords in store, and among the Lords are 
the Bishops, and among the “pe are still certain Irish Bishops. 
It will be hard if some of the prelates, to say nothing of certain 
of the temporal peers, do not help us to some original views of 
ecclesiastical history, and something special ought to come from 
some Irish Bishop, painfully conscious that it is positively his 
last appearance. Here then is something to look forward to. 
But it 1s an almost painful thought that the time will soon come 
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when we shall no more, at least on this matter, hearken to 
our Charley, our Conolly, or our Jenkinson. It is grievous that 
some things are in their own nature forbidden to happen again, 
Dr. Ball has most likely by this time shut up his Blackstone and 
turned to the Statute-Book, and he will hardly give us his theory 
of a Supreme Head again. Sir George Jenkinson may very 
likely babble again some other time about the Coronation Oath; 
but even Sir George Jenkinson can hardly persuade himself a 
second time that he is saying something new. So let us enjoy the 
few chances that are left us. The third reading may bring out 
something still, In the debate on the Report Mr. Charley has 
certainly out-charleyed everything that he has said before. He at 
least, we are sure, will die game. 

We are bound, however, to say that both Mr. Charley, even in 
the most absurd speech which has yet been made, and Mr. Ben- 
tinck, in a speech of a very different kind, did hit upon points the 
Ministerial answers to which were not perfectly satisfactory. Mr. 
Bentinck, among a good deal of ignorance and confusion, had 
hold of a truth with regard to lay clerks, organists, and such like, 
And where Mr. Bentinck was wrong, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland certainly did not put him right. Mr. Bentinck asks for 
compensation for lay clerks and organists. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland answers, “It would be quite absurd to treat an 
organist or a singer in a choir as a freehold officer,” and adds 
the question, “If a singer lost his voice, was he to be com- 
pensated out of the funds of the Dean and Chapter for the 
rest of his life?” Neither the speech nor the answer to 
it goes to the root of the matter. It is plain that neither dis- 
putant has thoroughly mastered the nature of Lay Vicars and 
their freeholds. ith all deference to the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, it is not absurd to treat a singer in a choir as a freehold 
officer, because many singers in choirs are undoubtedly freehold 
officers. There may be no such in Ireland; as we have not 
mastered the particular constitution of every Irish cathedral, 
we do not profess to know whether there are or are not. But 
there certainly are plenty such in England, and if Ireland 
differs from England in this respect, the right answer would 
have been to say that there was such a difference. Most likely 
in Ireland, as in England, the position of these officers differs in 
different churches, and no general statement can be made about all 
of them. ‘The Attorney-General asks whether a singer who lost 
his voice is to be compensated out of the funds of the Dean and 
Chapter. We answer that there are in England—whether there 
are or are not in Ireland it is for the Attorney-General to tell us— 
many such singers who, if they lose their voices, have certainly 
no claim to compensation out of the funds of the Dean and 
Chapter, but who still retain their own income out of their own 
funds, their right to which is exactly the same as the right of the 
Dean and Chapter to theirs. Mr. Bentinck picked out several 

ersonal instances of hardship or supposed hardship in Ireland, 
but he did not touch on the real nature of the foundations which 
he was talking about. He seemed to have no notion of any cathe- 
dral or collegiate church except Westminster Abbey. The House 
was asked to go across the road and look at the lay-clerks of the 
Abbey; it was not asked to take certain longer journeys which 
would have been much more to Mr. Bentinck’s own purpose. The 
singers in choirs in English churches are of three classes, and the 
position and claims of members of those three classes would, in 
case of an English disestablishment, be very different. Whether 
each of those classes exists in Ireland neither disputant told 
us; but till somebody does we cannot give any general answer 
as to the proper way of dealing with Irish singing-men. In 
England, in most of the Old Foundations, there are Colleges 
of Vicars, subordinate to the Dean and Chapter as to their 
duties in the church, but quite independent of them as to 
their revenues. These Vicars were originally the deputies of 
absent Canons, who took the share of duty which fell to their 
masters—" master,” we may add, is still a technical name in 
some places. In process of time the Vicars were, in most places, 
incorporated and endowed. To this day they have their own estates, 
of which they have either retained the freehold, or else have 
parted with it to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on such terms 
as they may themselves have thought fair. In these cases the 
adult part of the choir is formed of the members of these Colleges 
or some of them, most commonly of those who are now allowed to 
be laymen. At Hereford, unless some change has been made 
within the last few years, the whole body remains, as it anciently 
was, a clerical body. In most cases it is partly clerical, partly lay, 
the clerical members being the Canons’ assistants in divine 
service. But whether clerical or lay, these foundations form 
distinct and independent corporations, with exactly the same rights 
as all other corporations. How a member of such a College can 
be deprived of his office is doubtless provided for in the statutes 
of each foundation. But it is clear that he cannot, any more than 
a member of the Chapter, be turned out of his freehold by the 
arbitrary will of anybody. He can be dispossessed only by the pre- 
scribed judicial process, whatever that process may be in each case. 
His losing his voice in no way affects his freehold any more than the 
Dean’s losing his voice affects his freehold. Next comes another class, 
including all or most of the cathedrals of the New Foundation and 
also Mr. Bentinck’s pet church of Westminster. Here the members 
of the choir do not form independent corporations with their own 
estates; still they are statutable members of the collegiate body, 
entitled to whatever rights and to whatever stipends or propor- 
tions of corporate income the statutes may give them. By what 
process such a “ singer in a choir” can be deprived of his office, 
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ans and Chapters have strengthened their choirs by singers who 
are merely stipendiaries, who have no corporate or statutable posi- 
tion, who have no rights beyond what they have under the com- 
mon law of contract. These last, it is clear, if their Deans and 
Chapters happen to be suppressed, have no claim upon the public, 
but are simply in the same case as people thrown out of work by 
any other cause. Mr. Bentinck should have explained more 
clearly to which of these classes his Irish clients belong, or whether, 
as is possible, they belong to some fourth class different from all. 
Is the organist of Christ Church, Dublin, a statutable officer or a 
mere stipendiary? Are the Vicars Choral of Armagh a corporate 
body or are they not? The whole matter turns on the answers 
to > be questions. But neither Mr. Bentinck nor the Attorney- 
General tells us, and neither the House of Commons nor the 
public at large can be expected to be so versed in Irish ecclesias- 
tical law as to know the fact of themselves. 

Mr. Bentinck then really had something to say, if he had known 
how to say it, and the official answer was not wholly to the point. 
And even Mr. Charley, in the most grotesque speech of the 
Session, was fumbling after a truth. In theory an impropriate 
rectory is not a property alienated from the Church, but an eccle- 
siastical benefice held by alayman. Its owner is the rector, and 
as rector he has both rights and duties. The Vicar is in theory 
his deputy, and in old times, if the Vicar’s maintenance was not 
enough, the corporate or private holder of the rectory might be 
made to enlarge his income out of the tithe. We believe that we 
are not wrong in saying that this was e as lately as the time 
of Charles the Second. To this day ‘the holder of an English 
impropriate rectory is, in the absence of any local custom to the 
contrary, chargeable with the repair of the chancel, just as an 
incumbent rector is. How does the law stand in Ireland on this 
point, and how will it be affected by the Bill? The point seems 
not to have been thought of on either side of the House; and it is 
clear that the question of impropriate tithe is not so foreign to the 
scope of the Bill as Mr. Gladstone seems to think. Thus even Mr. 
Charley had got hold of something, though the use which he made of it 
was certainly the most ludicrous thing which has turned up during 
the whole discussion. Because the Duke of Devonshire is impropriate 
rector of certain Irish parishes—twenty-six, Mr. Charley says, and 
we cannot correct his figures—therefore Mr. Charley suspects that 
the Duke of Devonshire is hounding on a cry against the Church. 
If so, the Duke must have the strangest notions of adapting means 
to ends of any man living. The Duke is most likely a tithe-payer 
as wellas a tithe-owner. In his character of tithe-payer he might 
have an intelligible motive for hounding on a cry against the 
Church. But Mr. Charley accuses him of so doing in his character 
of tithe-owner, in which his interests clearly lie the other way. 
The confiscation—we do not object to the word—of ecclesiastical 
tithe may conceivably make the ownership of lay tithe less safe ; it 
cannot possibly make it safer. Both Mr. Charley's speech and Mr. 
Gladstone’s answer show that the case of rectories held by the 
Duke of Devonshire or by any other layman is more likely to be 
called in question after the passing of the Irish Church Bill than 
they were before. The interests of impropriators clearly lie in 
letting the tithe question remain untouched. Moreover Mr. 
Charley seems to think that no people but “‘ wealthy Whig peers” 
are holders of impropriate tithes. Really by this time monastic 
lands, episcopal 4 and impropriate tithes have got prett 
well scattered about among prope of all sorts, people of ail 
ranks, all politics, and all religions. It is not so very rare a 
thing for an impropriate rectory to belong not to a Whig 
peer but to a Tory squire. We have known them held by 
women and children, not particularly wealthy, and of politics 
of which Mr. Charley would approve. The Botanic Garden 
at Oxford, including, we presume, the monkeys which live 
or did live in it, is maintained by the tithes of one parish, 
and we have heard of the tithes of another parish going to 
keep up a Dissenting meeting-house. So Mr. Charley’s theory of 
a monopoly on the part of “wealthy Whig peers” will hardly 
stand. In fact, nothing can be more unwise than for gentlemen 
on his side of the House to stir any question about the “ period of 
the Reformation,” ‘ the grasping kings,” “the grasping monks,” 
and all the rest of it. In the eyes of all reasonable people, the 


illegal surrenders made to Henry the Eighth, the sheer burglary— 


for it was nothing else—committed by Henry the Eighth at 
Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, were acts of confiscation 
and sacrilege of the foulest kind. But in the eyes of all reason- 
able people, the Act of Parliament which confirmed all these 
alienations, though it could grant no moral absolution to the 
original spoilers, gave a perfectly good title to all who honestly 
inherited or honestly purchased after the passing of the Act. 
But no inconsistency can be more glaring than when Tory 
ote Tory members of Parliament, whose wealth comes 

m deeds of confiscation and sacrilege, who are fattening on 
the lands and tithes of plundered Abbeys and plundered Bishop- 
tics, whom an Act of Parliament alone hinders from being sacri- 


legious robbers, talk as if there was some limit to the powers 
of Parliament, and raise the cry of spoliation, confiscation, and 
sacrilege against a measure which indeed alienates Church pro- 
perty, but alienates it for the public good and not for private 
elf. Mr. Fellowes in Huntingdonshire innocently said on the 
Castile that the right of the lish Church to its property was 
as good as his right to his property at Ramsey. So it is—till the 
sovereign power makes it otherwise. But it is a strange doctrine 
indeed that that sovereign power might rightly confiscate the 
estates of the Abbey of Ramsey for the private enrichment of Mr. 
Fellowes, but that it may not confiscate the estates of this or that 
lnish Bishopric or rectory for the common good of the Irish 
people. 


ST. PANCRAS PARISI. 


dh war which is raging in St. Pancras parish illustrates the 
difficulties which beset all schemes of Poor-law reform, A 
sort of triangular duel is being perpetually carried on between the 
ratepayers, the Central Board, and the public. Each side has, of 
course, its weaknesses. The public is inclined to be apathetic for 
long periods, ge yo by sudden outbursts of spasmodic energy. 
The Poor-Law may sometimes yield too readily to pressure 
from without, and attempt to enforce schemes of impracticable 
completeness, though at other times it yields with equal facility to 
simple indolence, The ratepayers act pretty steadily on the very 
natural principle of a strict regard for their own pockets. Of this 
we cannot complain; it is the practical expression of that sacred 
principle of local self-government of which Englishmen are so 
unspeakably proud, and which has done so much to produce our 
present system of effective administration. It is at any rate just 
as well that there should be a good dogged force of resistance to 
be overcome which may serve as a decided check upon extravagant 
schemes of reform. e question raised by the St. Pancras 
dispute is whether, on the present occasion, this resistance 
has not been pushed beyond reasonable bounds into the old 
familiar policy of penny wisdom and pound foolishness, The 
elected guardians have had the advantage of an advocate who can 
write like a gentleman, and who has doubtless put their case in the 
best possible form. Dr. Edmunds, in his letter to the Zimes, 
said what was to be said, and said it in a goodspirit. He declares 
himself to be unpledged to any step beyond opposing all attempts 
to destroy local self-government, and we can fully believe that he 
does not intend to act in any unreasonable spirit of opposition. 
This being so, we can judge of the merits of his constituents 
without any fear of overlooking their strongest arguments. 

The first question concerns the ingenious manewuvre of the 
Board in altering the hour of meeting. The guardians who were 
elected under the impulse of the economical reaction were jealous 
of the ex-officio guardians. In order to get rid of their inter- 
ference, they resolved, by a majority of one, to meet at an hour at 
which it was impossible for the ex-officio guardians to attend. 
The Poor-Law Board met this resolution by exercising their 
undisputed right of forbidding the hour of meeting to be changed. 
Dr. Edmunds says that this interference was “ at once uncalled-for 
and impertinent.” Considering that the avowed object of the 
motion was to prevent the presence of persons who had a right to 
sit on the Board, and that it would, in fact, have secured that 
object, we cannot see that the interference was “uncalled-for.” 
It was called for by the simple consideration that it was necessary 
in order to give the ex-officio guardians a chance of exercising 
their privilege. The principle of appointing ex-officio guardians at 
all may be wrong; but, so long as they exist, the Poor-Law Board 
is bound to see that they are not deprived of their position by 
underhand manceuvres. As for the “impertinence” of the pro- 
ceeding, the word scarcely strikes us as appropriate to an enforce- 
ment of the law by the highest official authorities; but, in a game 
of impertinence, the guardians are already showing that they are 
able very speedily to bring matters to a satisfactory equality. 

There is the further assertion that the sudden adjournment of the 
Board left no funds for the relief of the poor, and put twenty-four 
persons who had been in waiting, on their invitation, for the elec- 
tion of a matron, to great inconvenience. Dr. Edmunds replies, 
that he or any other guardian would have been happy to advance 
the money required in case of need. That may probably be the 
case, but it does not meet the apparent presumption that the 
guardians were in such a hurry to insult the Poor-Law Board that 
they forgot altogether to discharge their ordinary business. The 
injury inflicted may have been trifling, but the spirit indicated is 
not the less significant. The guardians held themselves to be 
aggrieved by the resistance of the Poor-Law Board to their inge- 
nious manceuvre, and proceeded to show their resentment by the 
first means which occurred to them. When they are cooler, they 
will perhaps remember that they will occupy a better ground for 
enforcing their demandsif they will abstain from any but straight- 
forward measures of opposition. By their present action the 
make it incumbent on the authorities to stand by the ex-officio 
gustions so long as they are liable to these insidious methods of 
assa| 

The guardians, then, appear to us to have begun by putti 
themselves in the wrong; but the question onan, whadine thee 
have any substantial cause for complaint. So long as ex-officio 
guardians have seats, they must be supported; but is there any 
ape for the assertion that their intluence has hitherto been a 

ad one? The complaint made by Dr. Edmunds is that, in obedi- 
ence to “sensational writing,” the guardians have launched into 
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unnecessary expenditure. Sensational writing has many sins to 
answer for, and we will endeavour to avoid it as much as 
may be. The extravagant measures adopted are the erection 
of a “vast infirmary at Highgate, and of enormous schools 
in Hertfordshire.” Dr. Edmunds admitted on Thursday that 
on this question public opinion was very much divided, and in 
his letter he has little to say of the schools; and the state- 
ment made by Mr. Wyatt, if we may assume it to be accu- 
rate, shows how small a ground for complaint really exists. 
St. Pancras, it seems, had no schools of its own, and con- 
tracted with the Hanwell schools for the greater number of 
pauper children in the parish, The Hanwell committee having 
given notice of the termination of this contract, St. Pancras was 
forced to build schools for itself, The greater part of the necessary 
expenditure has already been incurred, and, if Mr. Wyatt be 
correct in his anticipations, the difference between the payments 
made to Hanwell and the cost of maintaining the children at the 
new schools will more than defray the repayment of the money 
borrowed for the building and the interest upon it. At any rate, 
the building of schools was simply a necessity, and the only 
question can be whether the provision made was extravagant. The 
case of the infirmary, upon which Dr. Edmunds insists at greater 
length, seems to be still stronger. The parish hospital was over- 
crowded, and the building was originally intended for a school. 
The sanitary condition of the place was so bad that erysipelas 
was threatening to spread throughout the wards. An acditional 
ward had to be provided for contagious skin diseases on the male 
side; and, this an impossible on the female side, the women 
and children had to shift as best they could, when there were 
twenty in a ward, with ten beds. The doctor was forced to 
retire from low fever and diarrhoea, brought on, as one of the 
guardians now opposed to building a new infirmary expressly 
admitted, “by the bad drainage of the workhouse.” ‘The matron 
died from the combined effects of disease internally and a pol- 
luted atmosphere externally, and the gentleman who took the 
doctor’s place during his absence was forced to retreat from 
horrible stenches which were afiecting the health of convalescent 
patients. 

Now it is perfectly open to Dr. Edmunds to maintain that the 
plans for the new infirmary were unduly expensive, although, 
according to Mr. Wyatt, the whole cost, including the purchase 
of the lend, would be covered by a rate of three-farthings in the 
pound. But Dr. Edmunds does not condescend to any such argu- 
ment. He complains of the removal of the infirmary to Highgate, 
though it does not appear that the room could be so easily pro- 
vided elsewhere ; and So is eloquent against the evils of the in- 
firmary system. He says that it will break up the homes of 
the poor; that, “ by massing together large numbers of sick 
people, it must greatly increase the number of the sick and 
make it difficult tor those who recover to get free from reliance 
on parish relief.” These arguments, whatever their value, are 
obviously quite irrelevant. It is not a question whether there 
should be an infirmary at all; there is one already, and the new 
infirmary will only provide for the numbers already treated, and 
for those who, with equal claims, are constantly pressing for 
admission. ‘The sick are already massed together, and, in fact, 
are packed so closely that the sanitary condition of the present 
infirmary is disgracefully bad. The very object of building a 
new one is to diminish these evils in the only way in which 
they can be diminished, by providing sufficient accommodation. 
It might be better, if it could be done satisfactorily, that the 

oor should be treated more commonly at their own homes; 

ut, as matters stand, it is plain that the real question is between 
crowding them, in defiance of all sanitary considerations, into a 
totally inadequate building, and providing a new one in which 
they can be properly treated. The evil of encouraging the sick 
poor to rely rather upon parish relief than upon their own 
prudence is certainly a very grave one, but the degree to 
which economy can be pushed in such matters is defined by a 
very simple consideration. When you have got a sick man 
to deal with, the best plan, in an economical as well 
as in every other point of view, is to cure him as quickly and 
radically as possible. Infirmaries should not be palaces of luxury; 
but they should be clearly directed to the extirpation of disease, 
instead of being so many centres of contagion. The St. Pancras 
Infirmary has unmistakeably sunk below the minimum point fixed 
by the most obvious sanitary principles; it is not objected to it 
that it is far from luxurious, but that it produces positively 
deleterious results. A hospital ought at least to be clean, well- 
drained, and sufliciently large to admit of a proper classification 
of the patients; and Dr. Edmunds has not given the least 
reason for thinking either that the present building is not scan- 
dalously insuflicient, or that the proposed building would be larger 
than is necessary to secure these very moderate requirements. 
The meeting of the guardians, on Thursday, showed how much 
even Dr. Edmunds’s views are in advance of those of his consti- 
tuents. The proposal to seek for further information before 
condemning the schools, though the terms in which it was pro- 
posed showed a strong leaning towards an unfavourable conclusion, 
was rejected ; and it seems that the Jacobins of this little legisla- 
ture are able to overcome the moderate Girondins as represented 
by Dr. Edmunds. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to distinguish between economy of 
the two varieties—that which would limit the relief afforded so 
as to prevent it from demoraliziug the poor, and that which is 
simply opposed to spending money, even when there is every 
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chance of its turning to profitable account. We are quite willi 
to believe that Dr. kdmunds and gentlemen of his stamp conceive 
themselves to be speaking in the former sense ; but, unless the 
can advance more telling arguments, we are equally convinced that 
they are likely to be the instruments in the hands of a blind ob- 
structiveness. Their professions of general principle are admir- 
ably correct, and correspond to the most orthodox doctrines of 

olitical economists and philanthropists. When we come to trans- 
ate them into details, we find that they cover a simple and very 
natural objection to paying taxes under any circumstances. Some 
excuse will always S found by the more intelligent persons for 
proving that every proposed reform comes under the head of 
reckless extravagance; and so the sheer dogged weight of 
parochial stupidity manages to cover itself by their help with 
a decent veil of respectable platitude. We can only hope that, 
till some better grounds are shown for objecting to the proposed 
improvements, the Poor-Law Board will exercise their cng | 
without flinching, and, if it should prove to be necessary, wi 
apply for increased powers to Parliament. 


A MAY POsY. 

XETER Hall is now pretty widely recognised as a generic 

name. It already includes more halls than either bg | 
can boast—Freemasons’ Tavern, occasionally St. James’s ‘ 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and no end of ‘Gospel Halls.” The 
flowers of May, which formerly used to bloom only in the Strand, 
are now scenting the air of all the postal districts of London. Even 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has this year been decorated with the flower- 
ing annuals of the Bible Society. Festoons of Presbyterians, 
United Free Methodists, Anabaptists, and Independents—the rich 
cg of the platform—hung about the stalls and surrounded the 

ulpit. 

, the og of the season, however, has been taken, we are glad 
to see, by Exeter Hall proper. For it was there that on Monday, 
the 26th of April, was stuck, “conspicuous amongst the occu- 
pants of the platform,” thé gorgeous blossom of Africa, “ little 
Dado.” We are indebted to the public spirit of the United 
Methodist Free Churches for the introduction of Dado into this 
country. The prize drew all eyes toward it. The annual report 
referred to the presence of “little Dado.” The audience had 
evidently come together to hear about Dado, and to see him. The 
mover of the first resolution prepared the way for Dado. At last the 
gatherer and cultivator of Dado, the Rev. Thomas Wakefield 
stood up, amidst universal applause ; the patient listeners believed 
that Dado’s time had come; but the missionary talked six columns 
without uttering a word about the blossom of the Gallas. It was 
not until he had reached the end of a glowing peroration that the 
presence of Dado suddenly occurred to him, and he skilfully ma- 
nipulated the sham sag sone into a real one by declaring that he 
had forgotten “this little boy.” The relieved feelings of the long- 
tried spectators found vent in a burst of cheers. “Let me,” said the 
cultivator, “introduce to you my friend from Africa. His name 
is Dado.” The little fellow, the reporter tells us, was here placed 
upon a chair by the speaker's side, and the exhibitor went at 
length into his history. It was no doubt interesting to the classes 
who compose the United Free Methodists to learn that the object 
of their patronage, like most of the heathen flowers brought to 
England tor exhibition, “ belongs to a high family.” Dado, it ap- 
pears, was out one day with his nurse and a slave boy, when they 
were decoyed into a hut by some people called Wakokomo, who 
are a sort of Fenian subjects of the Gallas. The Wakokomo, 
instead of shooting their landlords, steal their wives and their 
children, and sell them to the Turk. Of a Turk at Mumbas Mr. 
Waketield obtained Dado; it was just at a fortunate crisis, for he 
was leaving Eastern Africa for Exeter Hall without any heathen 
spoil. Two brilliant notions struck Mr. Waketield—tirst, that 
Dado would be just the trophy “to make an” anti-“ Roman holiday” 
in Exeter Hall; and, secondly, that Dado would be a cheap and 
easy tutor for Mr. Wakefield himself. On this last use of Dado’s 
acquisition he naively remarks, “I thought if I could get him to. 
come with me to England I might, by conversing with him on the 
voyage, considerably improve myself in speaking the language.” 
The cost of Dado was not mentioned ; we suppose the Turk would 
not give him up for nothing. A dialogue between Dado and the 
missionary, in the tongue of Gallas, would have given liveliness to 
the meeting. On the principal end for which Dado was plucked 
up and transplanted, Mr. Wakefield says:—“ I thought that you 
who are supporters of our mission would feel a particular interest 
if you could see a little interesting boy like that, a specimen of 
our East-African races.” The Christians to whom the Apostles 
returned used to rejoice when they “heard” of the people who 
had been converted. The United Methodist Free Churches think 
“ seeing is believing,” and their missionary shows them a specimen 
of the children of the people who ought to be converted. As for 
Dado himself, whether he has been baptized—we beg pardon, 
whether “ he has found peace ”—does not appear. Dado’s fame 
reached Exeter Hall before Dado himself, and the demands of 
United Methodist Free Churches men and women for his portrait 
were so numerous that it was impossible to supply them. A stock, 
however, was created against the day of exhibition; and Mr. 
Wakefield closed the moving of his resolution, “ That this meeti 
rejoices in the spread or Protestant principles,” with the apostoli 
appeal, “ We havea few photographs with us to-night, and i. there 
are any here who would like to grace their album with the in- 
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teresting picture of a distinguished foreigner, they may do so for 
one shilling.” It is satisfactory to find that the study of the bald 
languages of Africa has not caused Mr. Wakefield to deteriorate 
in the knowledge and use of that rich penny-a-lining verbiage of 
which his native tongue is capable. Applause, says the reporter, 
followed this announcement, and shillings, we presume, followed 
the applause. The reporter, alas, cannot give us what would be the 
most interesting missionary fact of all—the real impression made 
upon poor Dado’s own mind by all he has seen and heard since he 
came into the possession of English United Methodist Free 
Churches men. We cannot help believing that if the Apostle 
St. Paul had carried about Timothy and Titus in this way, and 
made shows of them to the brethren at Jerusalem, neither of them 
would have cared very much to be a Christian Bishop. 


A fine orange-tinted flower was produced at the close of this 
missionary meeting. A Mr. Wirsop was “entrusted with a reso- 
lution,” in which the United Methodist Free Churches were urged 
to increase their Protestant zeal. They must change it, Mr. Wirsop 
told them, from its present culpable “warmth” into a glorious 
and laudable “fever-heat.” One result of the expected Papal 
Council may be a prohibition of their importation of little Dados. 
Mr. Wirsop’s flower was remarkable for its classical form. Africa 
had in it a city called Carthage. Did not Cato, that heathen old 
Papist, close every speech he made to the Romans with the 
inflammatory ending, “Carthage must be destroyed”? “ There- 
fore, even at a missionary meeting,” cried Mr. Wirsop, “I would 
venture to conclude by saying, ‘ Let there be no peace with Rome.’ ” 
The audience perhaps imagined that some interesting form of pre- 
Christian Protestantism perished in the fall of Carthage, for they 
loudly applauded this truly Carthaginian sentiment. The “ pro- 
ceedings terminated,” says the reporter; that is, the audience 
began to flock out into the street. Little Dado was taken down 
by his proprietors, and every one went home. 

The most malodorous flowers at the May Meetings are those 
brought to the general posy by Anglican clergymen. Exeter Hall 
is very differently estimated by the Dissenters and by their “ dear 
brethren of the Establishment.” The former appear for the most 
_ to take the whole May season as a genuine annual Pentecost. 

hey are in great glee and good temper; they are keeping the 
feast; pastors and wealthy chapel-goers from the provinces rove 
from scene to scene of religious dissipation ; their best clothes are 
on their backs, and there is warm brotherly glow, we believe, in 
their hearts. The Anglican clerics, on the contrary, who appear at 
these meetings evidently take the May season to be a time of fast 
and humiliation. They make use of it to confess the sins of their 
own order—that is, of all the members of that order except them- 
selves ; and they beseech their Dissenting brethren to give them 
absolution for belonging to that order, and all the praise they please 
for not being so bad as the Rationalists or the Ritualists. The 
Evangelical parson at a May Meeting generally begins by exhibit- 
ing the flower of his own charity to the assembled sectaries, and 

ing them to admire it, while he finishes by a little abuse of the 
Pope, a little more abuse of the Rationalist, and a very large and 
nerous abuse of the Ritualist. This last abuse must be the 
ower of true charity, for how can the Dissenters doubt his love 
to them when he takes such pains to show them how he hates his 
brethren? Ex-Archdeacon eaten, who has exchanged the com- 
forts of North-West America for the toilsome labours and depriva- 
tions of a Bayswater church, held up this flower of “ Evangelical ” 
charity in its greatest perfection at the seventicth auniversary of 
the Religious ‘I'ract Society. Mr. Hunter tinds even the 8. P. C.K. 
too strong for him. But, whenever he sees the name of the 
Religious Tract Society in a book, he feels “ that it is a guarantee 
for the doctrines it contains.” He always says to himself, “ Here 
I shall find nothing of Ritualism, nothing here of incense or non- 
sense; I shall find nothing here of Rationalism, or infidelity of 
any kind.” It was a left-handed compliment to the Society to 
tell it that its books contained neither of the five things that are 
bad; their absence is scarcely sufficient to make a book good. We 
are afraid that the Sunday School children of Bayswater, whom 
the ex-Archdeacon is so careful to reward with prizes marked cum 
permissu superiorum of “the ministers and gentlemen whom he 
proposed as Committee for the ensuing year,” will not be long in 
exchanging his prizes for the Young Ladies’ Journal, the Boy- 
Pirate, and the tempting “ Number One, with which Numbers 2, 
3, and 4 are given gratis.” 


WHEELS AND WINGS. 


WE do not object to velocipedes any more than we should 
object to a new fashion in ladies’ dress. It is true that all 
the ladies, old and young, tall and short, thick and thin, are cer- 
tain to adopt any new fashion ; and if the velocipede attains equal 
popularity among men, we do not suppose it will do any great 
mischief, and indeed, if some of the thick men who practise it 
become thin, it may do good. The notion of supplying veloci- 
pedes to rural postmen does indeed resemble rather closely that of 
roviding plum-cake fer the poor persons who cannot get bread. 
edo not know whether the Government has obtained a tender 
for velocipedes for the public service, or whether it expects that 
any large reduction will be made in the prices at which they 
are offered by advertisers to private purchasers. But we should 
think that, it the Post Office is expected to work a halfpenny post 
stmen mounted on velocipedes, the managers of that esta- 


blishment will be reduced nearly to despair. ‘The proposal may, 


of course, be considered with reference either to the postmen 
or to the recipients of letters. As regards the postmen, they 
would nels prefer to be supplied with boots, or great 
coats, or even with umbrellas, at the public cost. As regards 
the recipients of letters, it is to be feared that accelera- 
tion of delivery in fine weather will be balanced by delays 
in bad weather; and we would suggest that the general su 

stitution of wheels for postmen’s feet had better be deferred 
until there has been an improvement equally general in the 
construction of roads, It is, of course, no objection to this pro- 
posal to ask why it was not brought forward longago. Never- 
theless, we may observe that the present fashion of velocipedes 
does not prove their utility, and possibly affords some presumption 
the other way. To take a familiar example, the fashion of high- 
heeled boots has been ‘chosen by ladies, and is perhaps liked by 
men. Opinions may differ as to whether this fashion is 
elegant, but no enthusiast will pretend that it is useful. A 
lady who can move about a room in a pair of boots with high and 


almost pointed heels, and a long train, performs an exercise of | 


dexterity, but she would find the same costume highly inconve- 
nient in a country walk. It does not follow, because a young 

active man can learn to sit a bicycle in a fortnight, that rural 
postmen can reasonably be expected to acquire the same accom- 
plishment in the intervals of their daily work. Many postmen 
are not young, and a man of middle-age may be active in the per- 
formance of an exercise to which he is accustomed without 
possessing any great facility for acquiring a new exercise. But 
it may be said that the postman can go on three wheels or 
on four, and that it is not — to compel him to go on 
two wheels, or be dismissed. We are informed on authority 
that itis easier to upset a tricycle than a bicycle, but still there 
remains, what we oil onda to call in old-fashioned language, 
the four-wheeler available for the postman. But when the pro- 
posal is thus presented all novelty disappears. As long ago as 
1830 a number of country letter-carriers in France were mounted 
on velocipedes, and whilst the roads continued dry and hard they 
worked well. But with bad weather came bad roads, and to the 
wet succeeded frost and snow. A little extra labour was all that 
was required to overcome the extra friction of the bad roads, but 
the wheels refused to turn on the slippery frozen surface. The 
country folks wanted their letters, and the wheels of the veloci- 
pedes would not move except on their own axis; so the postmen 
had to trudge on foot and leave their velocipedes behind them. 
The difficulty was probably not insuperable even in 1830, and the 


means of propulsion have been improved, as we understand, since - 


that time. But so far as there has been any invention in the 
matter, it concerns only the reduction in the number of wheels, 
and we humbly think that a postman can hardly be expected to 
imitate successfully the young gentleman whom we see depicted 
in a book before us “ preparing to go downhill.” The most earnest 
advocate of speedy delivery of letters would be open to the con- 
sideration that there might a. be an accident—we do not 
mean to the poor postman, but to the mail-bag. It strikes us 
that this proposal to supply bicycles to postmen is about as rea- 
sonable as it would have been a few years ago to propose to supply 
crinolines to housemaids. We quite believe what is stated In a 

ublished manual, that the preservation of the balance of the body 
in the saddle of 4 bicycle is much less difficult than it appears ; 
and our minds are fully alive to the force of the observation that 
if we feel in danger of tumbling over on one side we can stand 
upright. ‘The same consideration has sometimes induced men of 
average stature to adventure their precious limbs upon a donkey ; 
for although this animal is difficult to ride, he cannot throw you ii 
= put your feet upon the ground on either side of him. We 

ave read in the Pi/grim’s Progress that 


He that is down need fear no fall. 


There used to be a story current at Oxford of a very tall max 
who was upset into shallow water in the sight of a multitude of 
people during the annual procession of the college boats. The 
very tall man had imperfect notions of swimming, and was in a 
great state of flurry at the peril in which he supposed himself to 
be of drowning. Accordingly, he began striking out promis- 
cuously with legs and arms as for dear life, while a chorus of 
voices from the boats shouted to him tostandup. When at length 
he comprehended, and proceeded to act upon the advice, and rose 
to his full height out of eighteen inches of water, universal laughter 
was evoked by his ludicrous performance. It is a comfort to us to 
remember that if our bicycle becomes unmanageable we can always 
stand up, and we shall treat the mockery of spectators with indif- 
ference. But we cannot help thinking that if a postman started 
to deliver letters on a bicycle, he would be pretty much in the 
position of poor Power in the farce, where he used to put his head 
out of the window of a bottomless sedan-chair, and say that if it 
was not for the look of the thing he would as soon walk. 


As the modern form of the velocipede originated in France, we 
may reasonably expect that it will receive a military application. 
Among ourselves a me to mount a corps of volunteers on 
bicycles would probably supply a needed stimulus to that branch 
of the Queen’s service. Let us, at any rate, have prizes at Wimbledon 
to be shot for by riders on velocipedes, and let there be at least one 
light company on bicycles attached to each battalion, and prepared 
to skirmish to the front and occupy any beer which may be in the 
vicinity for the use and benefit of the corps. We are assured that 
a man may travel on a bicycle with much less expenditure of 


“vital force” than by ing, and this would be a highly 
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importent consideration if a man could put his spare vital force 
into a bottle, and keep it to another day. There is, says the same 
authority, a large expenditure of power in supporting the body 
in walking, so that a small portion only is left for actual pro- 
pulsion ; whereas, if you put the body on wheels, the whole of its 
power may be exerted in propulsion. We are far from questioning 
that the velocipede may atford healthful and pleasant exercise, and 
some persons who are too lazy to walk ~~ be tempted to acquire 
the power of locomotion by the bicycle. Walking is the simplest 
and most easily to be obtained of all exercises, and it has the 
merit of bringing various muscles into play to an extent which 
perhaps is not equalled in the use of the velocipede. Of course, 
if a man objects to expending power in supporting his body in 
walking, he can mount upon a fievele, or,he can go to bed. It 
is interesting to observe the dexterity which some performers have 
acquired with the bicycle, but we cannot help thinking that the 
postmen who are to use it might just as well be asked to fly; 
and we are gratified to learn, from the last report of the Aero- 
nautical Society, that very considerable progress has been made 
in the art of flying. 

It was announced at a meeting of this Society, held more than a 
year ago, under the presidency of the Duke of Argyll, that “ the 
flight of man has become a fact of the day,” and that the honour of 
the discovery of a means of flying belonged to an Englishman and a 
member of the Society, It is true that traditions exist of flying 
having been attempted in other countries, but one experimenter 
broke his leg and another his neck; whereas Mr. Charles 
Spencer has succeeded in taking short flights of a hundred feet 
with a machine of his own invention and construction worked by 
muscular force. This machine was exhibited last summer at the 
Crystal Palace, and we are told that, “by a preliminary quick 
run, the inventor was able to take short flights.” We have not 
indeed any distinct statement by anybody who saw Mr. Spencer 
taking flights, but we are told that his father was a friend of Mr. 
Green, the aeronaut, and his godfather was Mr. Green himself; so 
we venture to express the hope that Mr. Spencer is married and 
has children, because we think that a son of his would be likely 
to be even more of a goose than he is. According to the oflicial de- 
scription of Mr. Spencer's invention, the weight of the body during 
flight is sustained by what are called aéroplanes, which are com- 
bined with two short wings moved by the arms. A speaker at 
the meeting said that “ geese took up their legs and flew off,” and so 
would Mr, Spencer; but we are not informed that Mr. Spencer 
did. The same speaker recommended that such flying should be 
practised as gymnastics, without minding what the Press might 
say about it. We should certainly wonder that a man who did 
not mind the chance of breaking his limbs should fear the ridicule 
of a newspaper. But oe Mr. Spencer could not rise high 
enough to hurt himself in falling. ‘The only experiment which 
he made in the presence of spectators was in the transept of the 
Crystal Palace, and then he was suspended by a long rope. The 
chairman of the meeting said, and everybody will say, that “‘ we 
all look forward to Mr. Spencer’s flying with great interest.” 
Mr. Spencer declared his intention to practise every morning, and 
as this was nearly a year ago, it may be hoped that by this time 
he is able to soar on other wings than those of his imagination. 
We do not indeed know that Mr. Spencer is not at this moment 
in the moon, but we do rather suspect that he resembles those 

rsons who talk in a figurative sense of doing things “like a 

ird.” For our own part, we agree with a speaker at the meeting, 
that the danger of breaking bones “appears a very serious objec- 
tion to the practical utility of mechanical flying.” But the inven- 
tion, if it be one, of flying by an Englishman may console this 
country for having to seek instruction in the use of the bicycle 
from @ Frenchman. We are indeed happy to be informed that no 
jealousy exists between the aeronauts of France and of England, and 
that “the two countries are going hand in hand in the matter” of 
making geese of themselves. When the world has completed the 
progress on which it has now entered, its inhabitants will be 
cherubs on wheels. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
III. 


vos strength of the Academy this season rests quite as 
much on its new building as on the works exhibited by 
certain of its members whom we refrain from naming. By common 
consent some of the worst pictures in the Exhibition are hy 
Academicians and Associates. Of the former there are at least 
seven, of the latter there are at all events two, who could have 
little chance of a place on the walls had they to rely on merits 
instead of on vested rights. Itisin mercy that such works, which 
usurp the best places and distigure the Exhibition, are passed 
quietly by without notice. The President possibly hinted at 
some of these sad cases whea he said that it might be hoped 
the Academy would find itself in a position to extend charitable 
aid to the less successful members of the profession. 

Mr, Alfred Elmore, R.A., contributes seven works; he has 
seldom been in greater force, whether judged by the standard of 
quantity or of quality. His‘‘ Judith ”’is one of the noblest read- 
ings of the character yet given. The subject, as will readily be 
imagined, was seldom touched by the early and spiritual painters. 
Raffaele did not include it within his Bitie in the Loggia; tae 
incident is not to be found in our National Gallery, neither 
can it be easily traced in books which treat of the history 
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of religious crt. But perhaps the very reasons which excluded 


the story from early annals might recommend it to periods of 
decadence. We recall figures of Judith in the galleries of Dregs. 
der, Munich, and Paris, but they are all rather late or abso- 
lutely modern, and accordingly the style is redundant and florid; 
indeed the treatment sometimes becomes absolutely revolting, 
And just because Mr. Elmore has not surrendeved himself to these 
temptations of his theme, his “ Judith” stands before us in simple 
dignity, the deliverer of her people. There is absence of horror, 
yet in the darkness lit fitfully by the moon we have mystery and 
the suggestion of tragedy. Calm resolve is in the brow and eye 
and quivering terror in the blanched lips; to do the deed without 
flinching is evidently possible to that massive arm and firmly knit 
wrist. The type of features is southern, the skin is even swarthy ; 
the artist may have found his model during his sojourn in Alviers, 
Great affluence of colour, such as Giorgione gets in shadow, hag 
been thrown into this picture, though pitched in deepest tone, 
The execution is broad; there is no descent into realism, for 
appeal has been made, not to the eye, but through the eye to the 
imagination. ‘The remaining pictures by Mr. Elmore are in like 
manner distinguished by deep, lustrous colour, and by elevation 
above common nature. Mr, Lewis, R.A., admits of interesting 
comparison, or rather contrast, with the painter just named. The 
two artists alike depict the Arab and the Turk on African soil, but 
most dissimilar is the treatment which they respectively adopt. 
Mr. Lewis, perhaps, is without parallel in Europe. Several Conti- 
nental artists have taken a like line, Géroéme among the number, 
yet between Géréme and Lewis, even when in Cairo, analogies are 
distant. Only it may be said of each that the products are some- 
times more peculiar than pleasing, more clever than edifying, in 
any moral or intellectual sense. Few artists have so deliberately 
trifled with talents of first-rate order as the painter who sends to 
the Academy “The Money-Changer in a Cairo Bazaar,” “An 
Intercepted Correspondence ” within a harem, and “The Commen- 
tator on the Koran.” Pictures, we repeat, become trifling when 
trivialities are dotted down to intinitude with little purpose ; yet it is 
true that we gain the pattern of a trellis or mosaic, the texture of a 
silk, and the dazzle of asunbeam. It must be admitted that these 
works are, as feats of a fine-pointed pencil, miracles after their 
kind. The harem, as might be expected, is somewhat indifferent 
as to morals, and withal far from unimpeachable in art. Here we 
encounter several of the painter's old models, familiar by this time 
to most Exhibition-goers ; the execution is often inimitable, yet un- 
equal, and in parts faulty; the details are more than usually scattered 
and incoherent, and the general ground-plan of the interior, with the 
figures diminishing in so-called perspective, presents absolute im- 
ossibilities. The five pictures contributed by Mr. Lewis would 
imply an incredible amount of labour within the twelve months, 
but we question whether any one among the number reaches the 
pitch of certain famous water-colour drawings in past years. 
Academicians and others by turns ascend to historic heights 
and descend to the lower level of domestic genre. ‘Thus Mr. Cope, 
R.A., gives his sublime thoughts to the one and surrenders his 
kindly affections to the other. This painter, in “The Price of 
Victory,” invests the Duke of Wellington in wooden stolidity on 
a large scale; the colour is opaque, the whole treatment eminent] 
inartistic; the work may be accepted as an historic Pvc 
Mr. Cope is more within his sphere in simple scenes calling forth 
tenderness, such as “ The Domestic Chaplain.” There is careful 
painting in this picture, though the shadows are rather black; 
the face of the sick girl blends suffering with resignation. 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., is another maar who varies his style 
with his subject. “ Grinling Gibbons’ first Introduction at 
Court” may have full much flutter of drapery and heat in 
colour, faults into which the artist has of late fallen ; but the story, 
as usual, is happily told, and there is much admirable painting 
placed at the service especially of the ladies, who are richly en- 
dowed both at the hands of nature and of the milliner. Mr. Ward 
very properly becomes more grave and severe when he calls 
attention to “Luther’s First Study of the Bible.” The Re- 
former will be scarcely recognised robed as a monk, and still a 
o> of little more than twenty; moreover, the countenance and 
earing have more of the subtlety of the serpent than could be 
looked for in this boldly-outspoken hero of the Reformation. But 
whatever controversy there may be as to the reading of the character, 
most critics will concede that the pictorial treatment is broad, bold, 
and vigorous. Historic works of this size and import are rare in our 
English school. Mr. Ward also exhibits a water-colour drawing— 
“ Monk declaring for a Free Parliament.” Here, again, he shows 
grasp of historic situations, power of concentration, and a shrewd 
eye tor character. This small replica is on several accounts to be 
preferred to the original “Fresco in the Commons Corridor, Houses 
of Parliament.” We may note, in passing, certain free but effec- 
tive historic readings by Mr. A. Johnston—“ Charlotte Corday ” 
and the “ Flight of the Hen of James II.” This artist has been 
known not unfavourably for brilliant fancy figures, half rustic, 
half romantic. His style will admit of some sobering down ere it 
can settle into historic gravity. Like criticism might hitherto 
have been directed against the clever offhand manner by which 
Mr. Marcus Stone has been usually known, und yet assuredly the 
artist assumed a dignity and decorum not unbefitting history 
while painting that supremely clever picture, “'The Princess 
Elizabeth obliged to attend Mass by her sister Mary.” The 
composition is thrown off with facile felicity, and though it may 
threaten to fall asunder where the figures are scantiest, still 
the action has been kept together by connecting links, and 
the interest is nowhere allowed to flag through lack of incident, 
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The picture is lively, yet sufficiently quiet, and the historic 
event seems to happen naturally and, as it were, by accident; 

t the artist makes his presence felt in the well-ordered marshal- 

ing of his characters and incidents, Perhaps there is some- 

thing a little swellish in the bearing of the ambassadors, yet 
the part of the picture where these dignitaries are installed has 
been painted with such address that we would rather not find 
fault, but simply look and admire. Thus, while some of our 
Academicians, taking their ease, forsake the higher walks of art, 
and find refuge in genre, it is a hopeful sign to find that certain 
among our young and enterprising painters are struggling upwards 
into history. “The Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey,” by Mr. J. 
Pettie, A.R.A., shows how an artist, by giving his mind to more ele- 
vated strains of thought, may forsake trivial incidents, and betake 
himself to national incidents recorded by historians and dramatized 
by Shakspeare. Yet we do not suppose that even Mr. Pettie can 
hope that his picture is perfect ; thus, while we look admiringly on 
that profound study of character given in the full face of Wolsey— 
every line a register of thought, craft, dismay—the question is 
not impertinent whence and from what data the likeness was ob- 
tained? The only portraits of the Cardinal exhibited at Kensington— 
namely, the one lent by the Royal College of Physicians, the other 
the well-known and engraved head in the possession of Christ 
Church, Oxford—are in profile. And, if we mistake not, no full- 
face of Wolsey exists, the reason assigned being that the Cardinal 
laboured under a defect of vision which he shrank from displaying 
by any full-face picture. The answer which it may be possible to 

ve to the above query must materially affect the value of Mr. 
Bettie’s picture as an historic transcript. The picture, asa picture, 
may be accepted as Mr. Pettie’s master-work. Yet the style is in 
danger of mannerism ; like the scratchy execution of Mr. Orchard- 
son, the touch is less that of painting than of etching. As to 
colour, these broken greens, greys, and olives are nearer to nature 
north of the Tweed than to our own latitude. The artist has put 
the highest light upon the Cardinal’s diamond ring; and verily 

Id and diamonds, when painted by Scotchmen, show more 
Fight and colour than the sun shining in Edinburgh. 

Perhaps neither Mr. Pettie nor Mr. Orchardson has been before 
seen to greater advantage than now. “The Duke’s Antechamber,” 
as to execution and colour, shares the merits, together with the 
demerits, already assigned to Mr. Pettie in common with others in 
the Scotch school. But Mr. Orchardson displays traits peculiar 
to himself; indeed, his style has scarcely escaped eccentricity. 
This antechamber leads to the audience-room of a Medici or 
Mecenas, and in it, without sufficient reason, are congregated a 
motley crew, threadbare in genius—poets, players, musicians, and 
others—some needy and out at elbows. We will not dwell 
upon the clever offhand dash, upon the pointed portraiture of 
salient character, verging possibly on earicature, upon the ex- 
pression thrown into heads and transferred to hands—all which 
merits will be generally conceded. But we have to observe upon 
the tone and morale which the artist has thought fittoassume. The 
scene lacks reality ; the studies of character must have been made, 
not in the anteroom of 2 Duke, but in the green-room of a theatre. 
The characters, as the costumes, are but properties of the stage. 
We accept the picture as a fit measure of justice toa company of 
strolling players, but, instead of being a worthy portraiture of men of 
genius and of artists in the high sense of the word, it is a parody 
and caricature. We cannot but think that a painter who is him- 
self in possession of rare artistic power should have done more 
honour to his vocation. He has used this well-chosen subject, 
primarily to produce an effective picture, with the incidental ad- 
vantage of proving his own readiness and resource. 

The outsiders are fighting hard for recognition, attesting their 
strength by well-trained work. We have already mentioned Mr. 
Marcus Stone; pictures by Mr. Storey, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Wyn- 
field, and others remain for notice. Mr. Storey contributes three 
works—* Sister,” “Going to School: Portraits,” and the “Old 
Soldier’; neither can be said to be quite up to the high mark of 
the artist’s picture last year. Mr. Storey’s position, however, 
seems secure; in the “ Old Soldier” we recognise the accustomed 
style—retinement in feeling, grace in action, balance in composing 
lines, with a silvery colour and grey haze in atmosphere approach- 
ing the manner of young Mr. Leslie. Each painter will have to 
pray for more strength and less prettiness. Mr. J. E. Hodgson 
made a great effort when he painted “The Arab Storyteller,” 
which some have mistaken for St. John preaching in the wilder- 
ness, The subject is well chosen and carefully considered ; central 
figures, whether preaching or telling stories, always give opportu- 
nity for action, and the circle of listeners around can be made to 
comprise varied character and strong expression. Mr. Hodgson 
has turned the occasion to good account ; the audience is “ mixed” ; 
the artist evidently has thrown together his stray sketches in 
Tangiers; men, women, and children, of colours, creeds, nationali- 
ties, classes, conditions the most diversified, here come to listen with 
attention and gape in wonder at the Arabian Nights’ entertainment 
recited in their presence. Mr. Lane, in his “ Modern Egyptians,” 
devotes three chapters to “Public Recitations of Romances”; he 
estimates that in Cairo there were not fewer than eighty-six persons 
who practised this calling. We are told, and can easily believe, 
that “much of the entertainment derived from these recitations 
depends upon the talent of the mohhaddit, who often greatly im- 

roves the stories by his action, and by witty introductions of 

is own invention.” Mr. Hodgson’s delineation, if not brilliant, 
is true; he has gone steadily through his task; the figures have 
the individuality of portraits, and the accessory landscape is literal 


as a sketch made on the spot. The same conscientious, persever- 
ing labour Mr. Wyntfield brings to bear on a very different theme, 
“The Rich Widow.” The lady, we are told, is “ young, beautiful, 
and a great fortune.” The story, it is said, has some foundation 
in history, otherwise the improbability would seem great that a 
respectable widow should thus find herself without lady com- 
panions in the presence of a crowd of importunate men. The 
picture, as we have said, is careful as to composition, colour, and 
execution; the whole is well meant. Before quitting Galle 
No. IL, in which we have found Mr. Storey and Mr. Wyntield, 
let us direct attention to Mr. Halswell’s “ Roba di Roma,” a 
work which for vigour, colour, character, recalls the Spanish 
pictures of the late John Phillip. We have marked also for 
commendation two contributions by Mr. J. B. Burgess, of “Bravo, 
Toro” renown. “A Spanish Monk” is quite after the Spanish 
school; the figure is almost worthy of Spagnoletto or of Zurbaran, 
the Spanish Caravaggio. While we look in admiration at this 
“Spanish Monk,” it becomes evident whence Mr. Burgess has 
obtained breadth, vigour, and deep-toned colour. M. Tourrier also 
is allied to the Naturalisti; the somewhat comic and coarse scene 
taken from Michelet’s Louis XJ, indicates that the painter’s studies 
have been directed to periods of decadence. The artist will injure 
his position if he does not curb his excesses; “ La Sérénade ” was 
not worth the hanging, but as a foreigner M. Tourrier has obtained 
favour which this year is denied to Englishmen. Among the most 
inveterate of Naturalist painters, such as formerly revelled amid 
rude nature in the schools of Naples and of Spain, Mr. E. Nicol, 
A.R.A., has taken his stand. Yet we may congratulate the artist 
on having mitigated what has been obnoxious about his manner, 
when he painted that downright and honest work, “A Disputed 
Boundary.” Perhaps we have still a little unnecessary dirt on the 
boots—a touch of nature as repugnant to good taste as the foulness 
of feet in Murillo’s beggar boys, which provoked the ire of a great 
purist critic. We think, too, that the scene looks as if enacted on the 
stage rather than simply transacted in a house; the characters are 
a little forced and over-drawn. These are faults too often present 
in cockney schools of painting 5 simple, rustic nature is, in a vast 
city, often known only through the stage. It may be further 
objected that the artist's handling falls into inequality; in some 
passages the execution is excellent, in others incomplete. Still 
we accept this picture as one of the marked successes of the year ; 
it is admirable for character, for realism, and for strength. 

Loud complaints are still heard, not only as to the cruel exclu- 
sion of works for which there was manifest room, but as to the 
favouritism shown in the pictures admitted. Much of such dis- 
content may be taken as a matter of course; grumbling always has 
followed and always will follow the opening of the Academy. But 
we feel bound to mention one instance, cited among others, which 
does seem to furnish ground for a grievance. A certain “ Pro- 
cession in honour of Bacchus at the time of Vintage” usurps, it 
must be admitted, an area vastly in excess of its deserts, to the 
exclusion, be it remembered, of perhaps half a dozen works. We 
will not repeat the reasons assigned for the alleged favouritism, 
but simply proceed to speak of this somewhat prolonged and tedious 
procession according to its merits. The painter, Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, is the son of the Academician of that name, and a pupil, 
we are told, of another Academician whose déhut in the Academy 
was made by an analogous work, not a procession in honour of 
Bacchus, but of Cimabue. The picture of young Mr. Richmond in- 
dicates the advantages which may accrue from good sag 
and tuition. Some may object that the drawing is dubious, the 
execution fultering, that the best — are compilations from 
the classic, and that the ambition shown is in excess of power to 
carry the conception to completeness. Such criticisms, though 
a little severe, would be scarcely unfounded. Still, on the other 
hand, it is unfair not to give the painter credit for nobility of 
conception, high range of poetic thought, and manifest struggle 
to gain a style ideal and elevated. e certainly cannot but teel 
grateful to an artist who shall thus bring some relief to the literal 
naturalism and pretty sentimentality which now afflict the English 
school. We recall a picture of much beauty and promise which 
young Mr. Richmond exhibited four years ago in the British In- 
stitution. He has in the interim made less advance in techni- 
calities than might have been expected; we can only hope that 
his hand may yet gain power to express the thoughts which his 
mind shall conceive. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


wos coalition talked of some three years back has, to the sur- 
prise if not to the satisfaction of the operatic world, definitely 
come to pass. Messrs. Gye and Mapleson are no longer rivals but 

ers; and although Her Majesty’s Theatre is built up again 
and quite ready for use, the house in Covent Garden has been 
selected as the arena for the exhibition of their joint enterprise. 
For reasons which seemed to us sufficiently obvious, we took no no- 
tice of the prospectus issued by the directors some time before the 
opening of the theatre. Mr. Mapleson had made over his company 
with so little ceremony as to warrant a belief that at least one or 
two of his principal singers would demand some explanations 
before submitting unconditionally to the new order of things, 
And so it happened. One of the most highly prized among them, 
Madlle. Christine Nilsson, protested ; and thus the pledges of the 
official document, in so far as her name was mixed up with them, 
went for nothing. True Madlle. Nilsson has since come to terms; 
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but the part she will have to play during the season is materially 
different from what it might ew been had she not taken means 
to vindicate her position and her interests. Her stipulations, it is 
said, have been agreed to without reserve ; and one of them being 
the production of the new opera, Hamlet, for a specified period, 
subscribers may look forward with something like assurance to 
hearing that much talked of work in the Italian language. Rumour 
gave out, moreover, that this sine gud non of Madlle. Nilsson’s 
might possibly lead to another novelty being included among the 
attractions of the season. If Madlle. Nilsson is to have a new 
ypera expressly got up for her, why not Madame Adelina Patti? 
Such at any rate, we are informed, was the reasoning of that 
popular lady; and few will be disposed to deny its validity. The 
opera said to have been suggested by Madame Patti is the Mignon 
ot M. Ambroise Thomas, who, we need scarcely add, is also the 
composer of Hamlet. But the season being already far ad- 
vanced, the production of both these works seems problematical. 
Nor can we think it at all desirable. M. Thomas is neither an 
Auber nor a Meyerbeer; he is not even a Gounod. 

The advantages to be derived from the amalgamation of the 
opera-houses remain to be shown. That nothing remarkable has 
yet come out of it is positive. The fusion of the companies made 
it necessary to discard certain members of each, inasmuch as it 
would be impossible to find suitable employment alike for every 
one of Mr. Mapleson’s singers and for every one of Mr. Gye’s. So 
that on either side we miss the names of well-deserving favourites. 
The directors have begun by dispensing with the greatest artist, 
if also one of the oldest, on the Italian lyric stage. The first 
operatic season without Mario will be one to remember, if with 
nothing else to distinguish it. To Signor Mario’s failing powers 
as a vocalist even his warmest admirers cannot be blind; but he is 
the most consummate of actors in tragic as in comic opera; and 
there are certain works in which his loss will be felt as a cala- 
mity. Then, as if to keep Signor Mario in countenance, the 
services have been dispensed with of a still more important 
personage—no other than Mr., now Sir Michael, Costa, who since 
the Royal Italian Opera was instituted has been its most powerful 
support. Whatever the cause of difference the result is to be 
deplored, and the more so inasmuch as the plan is now adopted 
of having two conductors instead of one. The effect of this 
can hardly be otherwise than to confuse, if not eventually to 
disoryanize, the orchestra. In Signor Arditi Mr. Mapleson brought 
to the coalition the one man by general consent regarded as 
competent to replace the old experienced chief. Signor Arditi 
had fairly earned distinction at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He 
had not merely shown himself familiar with the ordinary routine 
of Italian opera, but capable of understanding and worthily pro- 
ducing the neglected masterpieces of classic art. To him the 
musical public are indebted for Fidelio, Oberon, Medea, Iphigenia 
in Tauride, Il Flauto Magico, Li Seraglio, and other works of the 
same calibre, the revival of which will make amateurs look back 
with regret to Mr. Mapleson’s seven years of management in the 
Haymarket. When, therefore, the two houses became one, it was 
reasonable to suppose that, on the secession of Mr. Costa, Signor 
Arditi would have undivided possession of his seat. In place of 
this, however, we have Signor Arditi and Signor Li Calsi, whose 
method of conducting appears to differ as essentially as their 
ability to conduct. In other respects, although, for various causes, 
certain _— of known experience have retired, as they are 
replaced by others equally competent, the orchestra is still what 
it os been for twenty years and more—the first operatic orchestra 
in Europe. 

Without further preamble, we may now briefly review what u 
to the present time has taken place. On the opening night (Mare 
30) we had Norma, played, except in one important instance, ex- 
clusively by artists of Mr. Mapleson’s company. Madlle. Tietjens 
was Norma; Madlle. Sinico, Adalgisa ; Signor Mongini, Pollio ; and 
Signor Foli, Oroveso ; while Signor Arditi presided in the orchestra. 
These, and the new members of the chorus, who supplied a long and 
crying want at the Royal Italian Opera, represented Mr. Mapleson ; 
Mr. Gye being represented by Signor Marino, in the minor part of 
Flavio. The performance (into particulars of which we shall hardly 
be expected to enter) was considered generally excellent, and the 
fitness of Signor Arditi to hold with credit a position which every 
one conversant in such matters knew had been none of his own 
seeking, was unanimously recognised. LBellini’s hackneyed work 
was followed by Verdi’s Rigoletto. In the cast of this opera the 
disparity between the resources of the two managers was less 
apparent, though again the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre had 
considerably the advaniage. Madlle. Vanzini, the prima donna, 
at any rate, was a member of the Covent Garden troop last year ; 
and though her Gilda, compared with other Gildas we have 
known (not to appeal to so high a standard as the late Madame 
Bosio), was second-rate at the best, it was by no means devoid of 
merit. The other characters were allotted to Madlle. Scalchi, 
(Maddalena), Signor Mongini (Duke of Mantua), Signor Foli 
(Sparafucile), and Mr. Santley (Rigoletto) —all from the old house. 
That the music assigned to the Court-Jester would be admirably 
sung by Mr. Santley was anticipated; but few had looked for the 
extraordinary advance of our English baritone in the histrionic 
department of his art. Mr. Santley’s Rigoletto was the most 
striking feature of the performance, although the splendid voice of 
Signor Mongini, now, in spite of manifest errors of taste and want of 
balance, foremost of Italian tenors, was heard to distinguished 


advautage in many parts of the opera, and especially in “La 
donna é mobile.” The conductor on this occasion was Signor Li 


‘speak in terms of almost unrestricted praise. 


Calsi, Mr. Gye’s former “ repétiteur,” under whose direction the 
accompaniments were given in such a manner as to make it 
diflicult to believe that we were listening to the Covent Garden 
players. Thus the inexpediency of having two directors of one 
orchestra was early established. That the custom obtains at 
Berlin and elsewhere on the Continent is true; but it is bad, all 
the same, and has never within the memory of two generations 
been tolerated at the Grand Opera in Paris, where alone perform- 
ances on a par with those to which we have been accustomed for 
so long a period at the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's 
Theatre can be heard. With Fidelio, which came next, the 
case was very different. Signor Arditi again held the conductor's 
stick, and, from the overture (the great Leonora, No, >) to 
the finale, the masterpiece of Beethoven, in so far as orchestra 
and chorus were concerned, was well presented. The characters 
on the stage, with a solitary exception, were allotted to Mr, 
Mapleson’s singers—Madlle. (Fidelio), (Leonora), Madlle, 
Sinico (Marcellina), Mr. C. Lyall (Jacquino), Signor Foli (Rocco), 
and Signor Bulterini (Florestan)—Mr. Gye merely contributing 
Signor Campi, as the Minister, who does not appear till the last 
scene, when the dramatic interest has culminated. ‘The single 
novelty was the Florestan of Signor Bulterini, one of the worst 
we remember, just as Mr. C. Lyall’s J — is the best. Signor 
Bulterini has a loud voice and sings loudly—which is all we 
have to say of him. With Signor Mongini in the theatre, it was 
lamentable to hear the soliloquy of Florestan in the dungeon- 
scene, and the tenor part of the trio and duet, thus sacrificed, 
Signor Mongini, however, has, doubtless, no wish to engross 
the entire repertory. Immediately after Fidelio we find him 
singing his best as the hero of an opera that has nothing 
in common with Fidelio—Manrico, in Il Trovatore, about which, 


beyond recording that the other characters were supported by 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madlle. Scalchi, Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley 


(all Mr. Mapleson’s), we need say nothing. This motley lyric melo- 
drama stands much in need of repose ; and if it were laid aside for 
years there would be little to regret. To Verdi succeeded Doni- 
zetti—not at his liveliest, but at his dullest. When the facile Berga- 
mese—whose comic operas (although closely modelled on Rossini’s) 
are perfect—wrote Linda di Chamouni for Vienna, he tried hard to 
please the German taste, but only succeeded in proving that the 
sentimental drama was not his element. Its more important 
pieces are alike ambitious and feeble, as much so as those in Maria 
di Rohan, his other Viennese opera. The concerted music is of course 
well written; butin the airs, duets, &c., “O luce di quest’ anima” 
allowed for, there is scarcely a fresh thought to be discovered. 
That strangely-gifted and eccentric Hungarian, Madlle. Ima 
di Murska, nevertheless, invariably contrives to make the heroine 
interesting; while Antonio is one of Mr. Santley’s most effective 
parts and in theabsence of Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Madlle. Scalchi 
is perhaps as good a Pierotto as could now be found, with a voice 
as rich as that of Madlle. Grossi (Mr. Gye’s contralto) and more 
flexible. Signor Naudin’s Carlo is not remarkable; but Signor 
Ciampi’s Marquis is especially remarkable both for its obtrusiveness 
and its utter absence of genuine humour. That King of France 
who said, ‘‘ Je n’aime pas les bouffes = ne me font pas rire,” would 
hardly have liked Signor Ciampi. Once more in Linda we had a 
shifting of conductors, Signor L. Calsi holding the biton, but 
failing to control the orchestra, which seemed either not to com- 
prehend or not to pay attention to his “beat.” Next, in due 
course came the Huguenots, with Madlles, Tietjens and Ilma di 
Murska, Signor Mongini and Mr. Santley, respectively as Valen- 
tine, the Queen, Raoul, and St. Bris. Of these, beyond the fact 
that the voice of Madlle. Tietjens betrayed symptoms that should 
forbid the teo prodigal use of it in such exacting operas 
as those of Meyerbeer, we have nothing new to say. The 
other parts were sustained by Madlle. Vanzini, who, being a 
soprano, gave Urbain’s air, “ Nobil Signor,” in the original key; 
Signor Bagagiolo, whose fine rich bass sounded well in a great 
deal of the music belonging to the fanatic, Marcel, but who 
sang without spirit and acted without intelligence; and Signor 
Tagliafico, still a Nevers without peer, although his resources 
are by no means what they used to be. Signor Arditi (happily) 
directed the performance; and the value of the new reintorce- 
ments of the chorus was sensibly felt throughout the opera, most 
of all in the noble scene of the “ Benediction of the Swords.” 
About the performance immediately following we are able to 
The opera was Zi 
lauto Magico, the chief characters in which were represented by 
Madlles. Tietjens, Sinico, and Ilma di Murska (Pamina, Papagena, 
and the “ Queen of Night’), Signors Bulterini and Foli (‘amino 
and Sarastro), Messrs. C. Lyall and Santley (Monostatos and 
Papageno). ‘This, with one exception, Signor Bulterini zce Signor 
Bettini (by no means an improvement), was precisely the same 
cast as during the series of performances given by Mr. Mapleson at 
Covent Garden Theatre in the winter—a foreshadowing, as it 
were, of the coalition to come. So that, Signor Arditi being at 
the conductor’s desk, though the performance was in Mr. Gye’s 
theatre, the idea of Mr. Gye’s company could scarcely once have 
occurred to any one, except, perhaps, when Signors Marino and 
Fallar, as the “two armed men,” were endeavouring to sing the 
canto fermo, in front of the “ Orrida Monte,” near the end of the last 
act. Up to this time certainly the “coalition” had been a strange 
one, seeing that the most essential requirements were exclusively 
furnished by one of the parties coalescing. The unanimous feeling, 
however, seemed to be that this representation of I/ Flauto Magico 
was calculated to raise expectations for the future. Even new 
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scenery had been expressly painted; and though many traditional 
accessories to the odd fantastic story were wanting—more than 
when Mr. Gye produced the opera, some eighteen years since, at 
the old Covent Garden, more even than very recently, when it was 
revived under Signor Ardita at Her Majesty’s Theatre—yet enough 
was there to show that commendable pains had been taken in 
getting up the work. Mozart’s enchantingly melodious music was 
for the most part sung extremely well; 2 | to name but a single 
instance, Madlle.de Murska, by her vigorous and splendid delivery of 
the almost impossible air assigned to Astrifiammante in the second 
act, roused the audience to enthusiasm. The weak feature of the 
performance, in addition to the Tamino of Signor Bulterini, was 
the execution of the part-music allotted to the three benevolent 
“genii” and the three attendants on the “Queen of Night”; but 
even here there were redeeming points. From the overture, that 
unparalleled combination of fancy with erudition, to the end, the 
orchestra was all that could be desired. 

That which Beethoven pronounced the masterpiece of German 
lyric drama was followed by what, although composed by an 

talian, is unquestionably the masterpiece of French lyric drama— 
Guillaume Tell. In the earlier days of the Royal Italian Opera the 
appearance of this great work was always an event. But of 
late it has been less cared for, and there have probably been as 
many unsatisfactory representations of Guillaume Tell as of any 
opera in the repertory. With Signor Li Calsi at the head of the 
orchestra, in place of Mr. Costa, it is not surprising that the 
rformance on the present occasion should for the greater part 
os been mediocre. Such, indeed, was the case, at least in so 
far as concerned the orchestra and chorus. Inexperienced a con- 
ductor as he is, nevertheless the fault did not wholly lie with 
Signor Li Calsi. The orchestra knew the music by heart, and with 
a little attention might have played it as they have often played 
it before; but this was not the case with the chorus, which in 
the grandest situation of all—the meeting of the delegates from 
the four Cantons (finale of Act II.)—appeared quite perplexed. 
Guillaume Tell, however, did not belong to the repertory of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; and it was unreasonable to expect that the singers 
drafted from that establishment should be able to learn choral 
music so difficult within the short period allowed them for commit- 
ting it to memory. The redeeming point was the superb singing of 
Signor Mongini, who, with the exception of Signor Tamberlik, 
approaches nearer to Duprez than any other representative of Arnold 
we can call to mind. Signor Mongini was not well supported, 
Signor Graziani being by no means imposing as Guillaume Tell, 
and Signor Bagagiolo, despite his fine voice, by no means effective 
as Walter. In Madlle. Sinico, on the other hand, there was 
a really competent Mathilde; and notwithstanding all short- 
comings, music so original and picturesque as that of Rossini could 
not fail to make its impression. At the same time we should like 
to have spoken in a tone far less discouraging about the per- 
formance of such a work at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The return of Madlle. Christine Nilsson and Madame Adelina 
Patti, the production of obert le Diable, and the first appearance 
of a Lottero, a new “buffo,” must form the subject of a future 
article, 
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VEITCH’S MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 
(First Notice.) 


SG WILLIAM HAMILTON’S reputation is at the present 
moment suffering excessive depreciation. This is to be 
attributed, as its immediate cause, to Mr. Mill's critical review. 
The more remote, but original, cause lies in the circumstance that 
his cclebrity was, not too great, but one of indefinite attribution. 
In the money-market undue inflation is followed by a reaction to 
an equally unreasoning depreciation of all securities ; indefinite 
credit breeding equally indefinite mistrust. So it is in literature. 
Sir W. Hamilton was known to the public asa “ great philosopher.” 
But no definite idea of the peculiar kind of greatness was enter- 
tained. So that when Mr. Mill's assault came, the greatness ex- 
harp: and the public “sold out” with as little reason as the 
ad before “bought in.” The crisis, however, will pass, Sir W. 
Hamilton will be restored, not to popular worship, but to a noble 
niche in the temple of fame. His place in that temple is that, 
not of the founder of a system, or of an innovator on established 
modes of thought, but that of a transmitter of what has been 
thought and said. As a scholar and a man of learning, his ac- 
quirements were unequalled, in this country, in our time. And 
&@ unique position ie not only apprehended with difficulty, but is 
ecially liable to misconstruction and detraction. 
he present Memoir will do much towards reinstating Sir W. 
Hamilton in his legitimate place in general estimation. It is not 
very long. For though it might have been compressed, yet it 
contrasts favourably in this respect with the two-volume biogra- 
phies in which the affection of sorrowing relatives is apt to entomb 
the memory of the departed. It is interesting. The writer, Pro- 
fessor Veitch, has succeeded in blending the domestic with the 
intellectual life of Sir W. Hamilton, in one graphic picture, as 


_ * Memoir of Sir W. Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the Unwersity of Edinburgh. By John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
Wm, Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


biographers rarely do succeed. It is in the proper key; re- 
spectful towards subject, while free from and 
honorifical excesses into which the zeal of discipleship so fre- 
quently hurries the pen of the chronicler who is at once pupil 
and family friend. 

Sir W. Hamilton's was not a life of incident. He was born in 
1788, and died in 1856, in his sixty-eighth year. The span of 
lite thus allotted to him was laid out with a rare consistency of 

ursuit. It was divided between his study and his lecture-room ; 
tween the acquisition and the dispensation of knowledge. It 
was not till 1836, in his forty-eighth year, that he was able to 
obtain the position for which he was so eminently qualified, and 
to which he may be said to have had a natural right—namely, a 
University chair. It is impossible, indeed, to read the record of 
his fruitless attempts to obtain a professorship, and his final 
success by a majority of four (eighteen to fourteen) over a very 
inferior competitor, without a bitter feeling of our national neglect 
of the interests of the higher education. Sir William was an 
Oxford man, a Snell Exhibitioner of Balliol, and was in the First 
Class in 1810. For six-and-twenty years after this he was com- 
peting unsuccessfully for poorly paid chairs in Scotland. By the 
time he was forty he had become widely recognised as the most 
learned scholar of his day in the history of philosophy. And all 
this while the richly-endowed chairs and headships of his own 
University were filled by men who neither taught nor knew any 
science; while fellowships—life-pensions better than many a 
Scotch professorship—were given away in batches to young men 
of five-and-twenty, whose whole stock of knowledge consisted of 
half a dozen Greek and Latin authors. 

During these twenty-six years Hamilton, who had inherited 
no private fortune with the, baronetcy, had to trust to the Bar for 
support. His professional practice was respectable, though not 
large. His legal 6 a were not inconsiderable, including 
a thorough knowledge of the civil law. His opinion in anti- 
quarian cases, including the history of teinds, was esteemed. But 
while his political views, as a Whig, excluded him from any share 
in the numerous legal appointments at the disposal of Government, 
his intellectual pursuits and his scholarly repute were positive dis- 
recommendations to the agents who have the making of the young 
advocate. The wearisome pacing to and fro of the Parliament 
House was soon abandoned, and with it the best chance of a brief, 
for those underground recesses in which were then stored the 
choice treasures of the Advocates’ Library. There was open to 
him literature. But periodical writing was not then the regular 
and paying profession it has since become. And Hamilton's 
acquirements were of that solid kind that were not easily minted 
into current coin. Under compulsion he could write with great 
rapidity, yet he took up his pen with great reluctance, and re- 
quired an outward stimulus to en; him in composition. Such 
a stimulus was supplied by his marriage in 1829, and, as a Whig, 
the Edinburgh Review was open to him, The Edinburgh occupied 
then a high position, being in the hands of a man of distinct 
literary taste, and a personal interest in questions of speculative 
philosophy—Mr. Macvey Napier. Mr. Napier lost no time in 
applying to Sir William, or rather compelling him to write, 
against his inclination. He even selected the subject, the Cours 
de Philosophie of M. Cousin, then at the head of the first philoso- 
movement in France after the discouragements of the 

mpire and the Restoration. The famous essay on “ The Philo- 
sophy of the Unconditioned,” which first made Continental 
thinkers aware that speculative knowledge was not extinct in 
Scotland, was hastily written under pressure from without. M. 
Cousin himself, of whose doctrine it was a refutation, admitted 
that it was a masterpiece, procured its translation into French, 
and commenced a correspondence which led to a warm friendship 
between him and Sir William. 

From 1829 to 1836, Hamilton’s biography is the history of his 
contributions to the £dinburgh. Each of them was an event. 
His article on Oxford, in 1831, contributed not a little to the fact 
of the Oxford Commission of 1852; and in one important parti- 
cular determined the direction of the Report of that Commission. 
In 1836 came his successful attempt on the Chair of Logic. 
Instead of entreating his acceptance ot this not very distinguished 
post—it had been held for some years by a Dr. Ritchie—Hamilton 
was under the necessity of propitiating a body of thirty-three 
respectable citizens of Edinburgh, chiefly engaged in trade. His 
testimonials, including an inflated one from Victor Cousin, were 
overwhelming. But they did not, it was complained by the Town 
Council, afford evidence of his being a religious man. He was 
reputed to be a great reader of “German philosophy.” His 
philosophical style was “obscure”—to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh. He declined to “‘ mendicate the votes” of the patrons 
by the personal solicitation either of himself or friends. It might 
have been thought that his candidature was as hopeless as it had 
been in 1820, when the author of the Noctes Ambrosiane was 

referred to him as a Professor of “ Moral Philosophy.” It would 

ave been so, but that a powerful champion was raised up in the 
person of Adam Black, then City Treasurer. Mr. Black’s indig- 
nation was roused by the attempt to make the election one of 
theological y, and he came to the rescue. Professor Veitch 
also hints that, though Sir William was unflinching in his absti- 
nence from personal canvass, his friends were more worldly- 


wise. 

Sir William occupied the Logic chair for twenty years. From 
his appointment began a new epoch, not only in the University 
of Edinburgh, but far beyond its limits. Fresh active thought 
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on philosophical themes had ceased as a power in Scotland. The 
impetus which Hume and Reid had given to speculation, and 
which Dugald Stewart had propagated, was apparently spent. 
Logic had ceased to be taught in the chairs nominally. assigned to 
it, and the higher problems of metaphysics were entirely strange. 
The aim of philosophical teaching had come to be regarded, as in 
the English Universities, as a discipline of the faculties by means 
of composition on general themes. Philosophy had died of 
inanition. With Sir W. Hamilton began a new life for specula- 
tion, and a fresh impulse to the students. He had the art of 
inspiring and impressing young minds, opening up to them new 
fields of thought and vision, and giving principles and convictions 
which passed into their intellectual and religious life, to an 
extent which has very rarely been equalled by any academic 
teacher. In class drill, or disciplinal exercises, he was surpassed 
by many. He did little by way of interrogation, and had not 
even much power of oral explanation or illustration. Formal 
discipline lay in an inferior sphere. Hamilton’s power con- 
sisted in inspiring in the students the interest he himself 
felt in the problems of philosophy. The Scottish speculation 
of the last century, when it is considered to have been most 
flourishing, had been too ignorant of the past. A superficial ac- 
quaintance with Aristotle, probably gained from a Latin version, 
was the utmost that either Reid or Brown had possessed. In Sir 
W. Hamilton the relation of present to past thought found, for 
the first time, a living exponent. He did not select striking or 
favourite parts of his subject, but was able to mark out from the 
outset the various departments of philosophy, and to develop each 
branch in its due subordination to the whole. He made a strong 
demand on the attention of every student. But when once this 
was given, the listener was naturally carried on from the more 
elementary to the more advanced parts of the subject. Those who 
had an aptitude for it were roused even to enthusiasm. The style 
of his lectures was naturally not so condensed as that of his pub- 
lished writings. It was a combination of passages of precise, 
technical, exactly correct expositions, with interspersed passages 
of mingled eloquence and quotation from Plato, or Pascal, or 
Malebranche, from Boethius, or Sir John Davies. 


But Hamilton’s class were not let off with the mere passive ex- 
ercise of listening. There was plenty of work for them. He did 
not follow the usual practice of catechetical repetition. He re- 
quired each student to prepare the last lecture in such a way as to 
be ready, if called up, to give an abstract of any part of it which 
might be selected by the Professor, without the prompting of 
consecutive questions. They were encouraged to add of their 
own, on these occasions, what was called “ additional information,” 
%.@, Subjects connected with the lectures. There were often 
several lectures in arrear, and the student had to be prepared to 
take up at any point. Some of the lectures contained long series 
of minute and extremely subtle discriminations, such as the thirty- 
three distinctions between mediate and immediate knowledge, and 
the thirty-one between the primary and secondary qualities of 
body. The effort of preparation for these oral examinations was a 
most invigorating one to those who made it, for it was impossible 
to remember the lectures without understanding them. ‘The mere 
memoriter men were sure to break down. Besides this, essays 
might be sent in, extracts from which, strictly limited to five 
minutes, might be read before the class. Prizes for essays were 
= iven, and awarded at the end of the session by the votes of 

ec 


The —_ of the teacher was seconded by the fascination of the 
man. He was ———S even silent, in general society. He 
did not shine as a talker. His manner as a lecturer was character- 
ized by dignity, earnestness, simplicity. He did not assume the 
pomp of learned pedantry. His superiority was felt by the stu- 
dents, but not because he made it felt. Courteous and unaffected, 
ready to answer difficulties, he was warmly loved by pupils who 
never saw him but in the chair, and never exchanged more than 
a few unimportant words with him. During the session it was 
his custom to invite parties of students to his house in Great King 
Street. Dr. Cairns remembers one of these evenings when, 
assailed by successive groups of querists, he stood for hours with 
his back against his bookshelves, and met all comers with that 
unconsciousness of his greatness which was the charm of his 
society. 

Hamilton had thus found his way, late in life, to his proper 
work. But the day was too far spent, and the happiness of unim- 
peded energy was broken up by failing power. In 1844 the 
strong man was struck down by paralysis. Though only in his 
fifty-sixth year, he had taxed his strength to the utmost, not to 
say abused it. His enormous accumulation of knowledge had 
been purchased by midnight study. At Oxford, in 1808, he had 
made a resolution to rise always at six. But it was not adhered 
to. Late hours and prolonged work at night became the rule. 
During session he gave three lectures a week, and each lecture was 
written the night before. The lecture-hour was one o'clock, and 
the lecturer seldom got to bed before five or six. Frequently he 
had to be up before nine in order to attend the Teind Court. This 
was too great a tax upon the strongest physique. Few students 
who have ventured on the practice have lived, like Leibnitz, to be 
seventy-eight. The seizure—hemiplegia of the right side—was 
sudden and severe. Though speech was rendered diflicult, the 
mental faculties were untouched ; his wonderful memory, in parti- 
cular, remaining unimpaired. Though he rallied from the attack, 
he never became again the man he had been. ‘Though he resumed 


not only the labours of the study, but the work of the classes, it 
was evident that the mind alone sustained the failing body in the 
effort. He had to be carried or assisted up the stairs to the 
class-room. He would have been glad to retire. But a Scotch 
nam is attended with no retiring pension, and Sir 
Villiam had no private means. Application was made under 
these circumstances to Lord Russell, and again to Lord Palmer- 
ston, to place Sir William on the list of Sir Robert Peel's fund, 
by which 1,200/. is annually granted to persons eminent in 
science and literature. ‘Ihe application was refused by both the 
Whig Premiers, not without circumstances of indignity. Lord 
Palmerston characteristically thought that novelists had a better 
claim to relief. Lord Russell offered SirWilliam 100/., at the same 
time that he bestowed, unasked, 300/. on John Wilson (Christopher 
North), who had been a bitter enemy of the Liberal cause, and 
had held for five-and-twenty years a chair of Philosophy to which 
he never ought to have been appointed. Afterwards 100/. a year 
was obtained for Lady Hamilton, and this was all the recognition 
that Sir William Hamilton ever received from the country. He 
was accordingly compelled to drudge on with the duties of the 
class-room, long after he had ceased to be equal to the work they im- 
posed. Iven with the professorship, it is hard to conceive how he 
contrived to bring up a family, and to amass a valuable collection 
of books. The income of the professorship never amounted to 500l., 
and this was burdened for the first seven years with a pension of 
100/, to Dr. Kitchie. He was constrained to the humiliation of 
applying for some inferior legal office which he might unite with 
the professorship, such as that of Deputy Keeper of the Great 
Seal, or Clerk of the Court of Session. He was passed over on 
both occasions. He had chosen his vocation, and it was clearly 
enough intimated to him that he must abide by it—to know and to 
starve. Of barren honour he had enough. One honorary title he 
sy which was probably unique. Being a layman, he was 
a D.D. of Leyden, The fame of learning brought curious 
strangers. A man “engaged in trade,” from South Shields, 
followed him from Edinburgh to Dumbartonshire, where he 
was spending the summer, to get him to write his name in a 
copy of the Discursions, and then returned without caring to visit 
even Loch Lomond. 


In 1853 he had an accident; he fell and broke his arm, and his 
system received a shock from which it never completely reco- 
vered. He dragged himself painfully through the work of the 
session 1854-5, and spent his last summer, 1855, at Auchtertool, 
a retired spot in Fifeshire. The depression of health and spirits 
was now become sadly evident. The Memoir of Dugald Stewart, 
which he had engaged to write for his edition of the -— 
weighed heavily on his mind. He returned to Edinburgh, an 
made a desperate effort to get through the work of the session. 
He succeeded. But the work had exhausted all his remaining 
force. He died on May 5, 1856, of congestion of the brain, 
aged sixty-eight. 

Sir William Hamilton was not a sayer of good things, but 
characteristic traits of the man are scattered in abundance over 
the pages of Professor Veitch’s interesting volume. Of the con- 
tributors of reminiscences the best are Dr. Cairns and Pro- 
fessor Spencer Baynes. Dr. Cairns suppresses, however, what 
we should most have liked to have had—his opinions on men 
and things uttered in perfect freedom. His daughter's record 
of his domestic habits is a most melancholy one, an account of 
the struggles of the vigorous mind with the prison-house of the 
body. ‘lo go up or down stairs was a labour to him, and he 
carried on his study in the room used by all the family. His 
power of absorption was so great that he had often to be spoken 
to more than once before he could be made to hear. He 
established himself on a sofa, with the books he required 
for the day within easy distance. There he made his first 
notes in pencil, and dictated what he wished to write after- 
wards to an amanuensis. The amanuensis was usually his 
daughter. In earlier years Lady Hamilton had alone discharged 
this fatiguing office. No account, however brief, of Sir William 
Hamilton ought to omit to pay a tribute to the devoted love and 
care by which he was attended, in sickness and in health, by la 
Hamilton. Without her he never would have done what he di 
She had been much to him before his illness. In his helpless 
state she became well-nigh all to him. He did not talk on 
politics, though in the Crimean campaign he had the newspapers 
read straight through to him. Otherwise his relaxation was 
having novels or travels read to him. He was particularly fond 
of works of the imaginative type—Frankenstein, the Ancient 
Mariner, and Mrs. Radclitfe’s novels. He was as fond of fairy 
tales as a child. He was easily moved by the pathetic and the 
comic, Even in the class-room his sense of the ludicrous some- 
times overcame professorial propriety, and the fit of laughter was 
for the time absolutely uncontrollable. His reading had supplied 
him with rich bits of bathos, which he was fond of repeating 
with enjoyment. There was a tenderness about him which en- 
hanced even slight words of affection. His family were devotedly 
attached to him, and people who stayed in the house were always 
fond of him. Nothing made him more angry than ill-treatment 
of animals; in driving, he was very careful of horses. We con- 
clude with the odd fact that he could take laudanum in almost 
any quantity—50o drops—without being sensibly affected. 
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STEINMETZ’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE.* 


He is another of the class of cram books. Strange to say, 
however, it does not profess to be designed for candidates in 
any branch of any service, civil or military. Dr. Steinmetz is“ Master 
of Modern History and Literature in Bedford Grammar School,” and 
his “chief object in | ego mem this work is to furnish his pupils 
with a compendium for their instruction in Modern History.” He 
tells us also, what we do not at all doubt, that “it will be very 


tifying to him if sufficient useful and valuable information. 


should be found in this volume to lead to its introduction, not 
only into other schools as a Text-book, but also into private 
libraries as a Book of Reference.” Indeed with regard to his own 
pupils, Dr. Steinmetz goes so far as to “trust that it will be- 
come the means of their acquiring a fair knowledge of this 
branch of study.” Dr. Steinmetz must have singular notions 
as to the adaptation of means to ends, That his book may be 
adopted as a Text-book in schools is not at all unlikely, be- 
cause the worse a book of this kind is, the more likely it is to 
be adopted in schools. But that anybody in Bedford School or 
anywhere else could ever acquire a fair knowledge of modern 
history from Dr. Steinmetz’s handbook is a dream of the very 
wildest kind. Indeed the Bedford boys seem to be even worse 
off in the matter of history than the Uppingham boys are in 
the matter of grammar. Mr. Thring was at least grotesque, 
and we could laugh at his gambols. Dr. Steinmetz is dull as 
well as blundering; we cannot even laugh till = at the end, 
when the Doctor climbs Mount Gerizim, and blesses the pre- 
sent sovereigns of Europe all round, save only Spain, where, 
for lack of a sovereign, he is driven to bless the nation in- 
stead. The book is so very bad that one half suspects that it 
is made bad on purpose because bad books of this sort answer 
better than good ones. A clear, accurate, interesting book, which 
boys and girls would delight in, seems strange and puzzling to 
ignorant masters and mistresses, and has a poor chance against 
Mangnall, Markham, and Maunder. So perhaps it is in sheer 
worldly wisdom that Dr. Steinmetz has carefully avoided making 
the least use of all the light that has been thrown upon history 
and cognate subjects during the present generation. e conceive 
that Dr: Steinmetz is a German, and perhaps no German could, if 
he tried, he quite so ignorant as some Englishmen. But the Doctor, 
todo him justice, drives native industry in this matter very hard. 
The positive blunders are many, but what angers one in books of 
this class even more than the positive blunders is the utter failure 
to bring out any of the great points of history—the lack of so much 
as an attempt to group and to narrate in such a — that the pupil 
may be interested at the time and may remember afterwards. The 
whole thing, even when not positively wrong, is dull and dead. 
No use whatever is made of the great discoveries of the day in 
those matters which give life to history. Historical geography, 
ethnology, comparative philology, are mysteries to teachers who 
have to unlearn ; to children, who have only to learn, they are, if 
properly set before them, simply fascinating. In writing Dr. 
Steinmitz begins his book with the Goths and the Huns. A 
teacher who wished to interest his pupils might cut his story of 
the doings of the Goths even shorter than Dr. Steinmetz does, but 
whatever he left out, he would not leave out the fact that these same 
Goths are really near kinsfolk of our own, speaking a language 
essentially the same as our own. Show a child a verse or two of 
Wulfila; show him how the long words which look so strange 
are really the same as the short words which he himself uses every 
moment, and he will listen with interest, and attach a meaning to the 
word Goth ever after. But to load bis ee 4 with the mere 
names of Hermanic and Valens and Stilicho, without any attempt 
to put life into the dry bones, does no good at all. 

t is certainly a painful duty which is cast upon us when we have 
to point out, week after week, year after year, the same errors, the 
same misconceptions, coming over and over again in the class of 
books to which Dr. Steinmetz’s Handbook belongs. It really looks 
sometimes as if the labours of so many scholars were wholly fruit- 
less, as if accurate historical notions were making no way, as if all 
that could ever be hoped for was the enlightenment of a chosen few. 
We believe, however, that there is hope after all, that truth does 
gradually dribble through the hard strata of ignorance and dulness, 
and we must remember how very many the strata are which divide 
the worlis of a real scholar from the handbooks which have most 
vogue in the ordinary class of schools. ‘The thing however must 
be tried; we must have books for schools, books for children, 
either written or at least superintended by scholars of the highest 
order. They would have difficulties many and great to strive 

inst; but they would gradually make their way in here and 

ere, and they might perhaps in the end clear the field of rubbish. 
It is not of the learners that we have any fear, but only of the 
teachers. The more truth assumes the guise of a story-book, the 
more likely it is to succeed, because it is the more likely to come 
directly under the eyes of learners. Mr. Cox's little books must 
have given many children, and some parents and teachers, an intel- 
ligent idea of mythology. It is perhaps not too much to hope 
that some day a method of the same kind may throw light and 
life, and, if Mr. Arnold likes, sweetness too, into popular ideas of 

Wandering of the Nations and of the mediseval Empire. 

As for Dr. Steinmetz and the unlucky Bedford boys, no light or 
life or sweetness has as yet reached them. They have still to 


* A History of Modern Europe, from the Invasion of the Barbarians to the 
Present Day (A.v. 375-1869), A ‘Handbook for Schools, By the Rev. H. 
Steinmetz, Pn: D. “London: Longmans & Co. 


work in the dull old rut, to have every exploded fancy of our 
grandmothers still handed down to them. Perhaps we should 
not say every exploded fancy, for the fact of Dr. Steinmetz’s 
German birth or descent does save us from one. The Bed- 
ford boys are not taught in so many words that Charles the 
Great was a French Emperor reigning at Paris. Marry this is 
somewhat, and on these occasions we are thankful for very small 
mercies. But Dr. Steinmetz teaches the Bedford boys to talk 
about France and Frenchmen a great deal too soon for any clear 
view of the history of Gaul and Germany, both under Charles 
himself and before the appearance of the Karlings. Indeed, as 
he makes Pippin “introduce a system of annual assemblies or par- 
liaments called ang de Mars, or Mai,” we are not clear that 
he does not fancy that Pippin talked lingua Romana. And 
certainly very little will be gained if the Bedford boys, instead of 
thinking (as Mr. G. P. R. } same who wrote a “ Life of Charle- 
magne,” did) that Charles was a modern Frenchman who con- 
quered Germany, are led to think that Charles was a German 
who conquered modern France. The point is to teach the Bed- 
ford boys and everybody else that France and Frenchmen did not 
exist at all in those times. Till we come to the days when there 
was a State roughly conterminous with modern France and speak- 
ing a language which is an older form of modern French, the use 
of those words simply misleads. So with Switzerland, Scotland, 
Austria, England itself, clearness and accuracy never can be gained 
till people learn to forbear using the modern names before they can 
be used in something like the modern meaning. Here is a speci- 
men of Dr, Steinmetz’s way of dealing with such matters :— 

When the empire of Charlemagne was divided, Switzerland fell to the 
share of the French; but they did not long retain this country, as it was 
soon added to the new kingdom of Burgundy. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, on the extinction of the dukes of Zehringen, who, under 
the name of regents, had governed Switzerland in the place of the German 
Emperors, it was joined to the Empire as an independent province. In the 
following century, we find the country divided into a number of petty 
States, both secular and ecclesiastical, such as the dominions of the Bishop 
of Bale, the Abbé of St. Gall, the Counts of Hapsburg, Baden, Kyburg, &c. 
‘The towns of Zurich, Bale, Bern, and some others, had the rank of free and 
imperial cities. A part of the inhabitants of Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden 
held directly from the Empire, and these were governed by their own 
magistrates; but they were afterwards placed under the jurisdiction of 
governors (landvegte), who exercised supreme power in the Emperor’s 
hame. 

Such was the constitution of Switzerland when the Emperor Albrecht L, 

of Austria, the son of Rudolph of Hapsburg, conceived the project of ex- 
tending his dominions by the annexation of this country, in which he had 
already had considerable possessions. 
It is a small comfort that Dr. Steinmetz has heard of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, and his account of the condition of the Waldstiitte, 
though not good, might have been worse. But the Bedford boys 
are evidently taught to think that Switzerland eo nomine existed 
from the ninth century. What may be meant by being “ joined 
to the Empire as an independent province” is beyond us, and 
Dr. Steinmetz, as a German, ought to know that the original 
Switzerland was purely German ground, and that instead of 
Switzerland as a whole ever having been Burgundian — to talk 
of its being “French” is of course nonsense—a good half of 
the present Confederation lies within the old German boundary. 
Now what idea of Swiss history can the Bedford boys get from 
this sort of talk? Yet we cannot believe that they are so 
stupid that they could not understand, if any sensible person 
told them, how certain Germans in a corner of Germany were en- 
abled by peculiar circumstances to become unusually independent 
of the kmpire and still more independent of any intermediate lord, 
how they formed a League among themselves, how the League 
grew, how this League and its several members conquered certain 
Welsh-speaking districts, Burgundian and Italian, and how ix the 
course of time their connexion with Germany was wholly dropped, 
while the conquered Burgundian and Italian districts have boen 
raised to the rank of equal confederates with the original German 
States. Such a statement is no harder, but a deal easier 
than the other, only it implies emancipation from that bondage to 
the modern map from which it would seem as if ten thousand 
geographical Garibaldis could not set us free. 

We have seen that the fact of Dr. Steinmetz’s German origin 
has saved him from falling quite so low into the depth on one or 
two points as purely insular blunderers are wont to fall. But it 
is strange that it has done nothing to save him from the most 
monstrous confusions with re to the Empire, Sir Edward 
Creasy has read Mr. Bryce, but Dr. Steinmetz clearly has not. We 
have the vulgar talk about “German Em »” “ Emperor of 
Germany,” and so forth throughout. And this sort of thing is all 
the queerer from being mixed up with stray bits of accuracy all 
along. For instance, Dr. Steinmetz knows that Maximilian in- 
troduced the titles of “ Romanorum Imperator electus” and “ Ger- 
maniw Rex.” So, to go back some centuries, Conrad the First is 
chosen “ Emperor of Germany,” and “assumes this new title.” 
But presently, under Otto, we read :— 

Three important events especially mark his reign. Firstly, with his 
election as sole Emperor or King. to the total exclusion of his brothers from 
any share in the government, it became an established fact that Germany 
was to be henceforth an elective and undividable empire. Secondly, he 
was crowned Emperor of the Romans and King of Lombardy, titles that, 
for more than eight hundred years after, were united with the royal sceptre 
of Germany. 

But a few pages further on we read :— 

Italy—We have already had occasion to allude to the history of this 
country, whilst relating that of the German Empire, as after the elevation 
of Otho the Great to the dignity of a Roman king, the annals of the two 
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countries were greatly interwoven. Though Italy was under the sovereignty 
of the German Emperors, their authority was scarcely more than nominal. 
What can come of this sort of utter jumble? As for our own 
island, we are told that “in 449 or + o” “the Saxons and Angles 
founded the Saxon Heptarchy.” ‘This enlightened piece of de- 
scription is immediately followed in the same paragraph by the in- 
comprehensible remark that “ Wallia was succeeded by Dietrich I. 
(Theodoric I.), (Derric), a prudent, brave, and noble king, and 
most probably a son of Alaric the Great.” Here we have got 
back again among the Goths, but we never heard that Wallia or 
“Dietrich ” reigned in Britain. Indeed as Dietrich we should 
decline all connexion with him, however much we might welcome 
him as Theodric. Elsewhere the early history of England is 
summed up in this intelligent way :— 

Many battles were fought and much blood was shed, before the unfortu- 
nate Britons were driven further up the country, and their kingdom divided 
into seven provinces, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The history of this period is enveloped in much obscurity, owing to the 

rpetual wars. We must therefore briefly notice, that during the reign of 

ithelbert, King of Kent, the seven kingdoms were reduced to three. It was 
in the time of this monarch that Augustine introduced Christianity into 
Britain. After the death of Offa the Terrible, King of Mercia, and nearly 
four centuries from the arrival of the first German freebooters in Britain, 
Egbert, King of Wessex, united the three kingdoms into one, henceforth 
called England, after the Angles, the most powerful of the invading tribes. 
Many battles were fought, but it is a little hard on the Bedford 
boys that Dr. Steinmetz could not strain a point to tell them of 
their own local battle in 571. The seven kingdoms being reduced 
to three is a novelty. Getting on a little further, Dr. Steinmetz 
tells us with all authority, “In the course of the tenth century, 
we consider only one king worthy of notice, and this is Athelstan.” 
Alas for Eadward the Unconquered and Eadgar the Peaceful! 
Dr. Steinmetz has altogether put an extinguisher on their fame. 
That we get the conventional rubbish about “real heirs” and 
“usurpers ” at all dates from the election of J‘lfred to the election 
of John is a matter of course. 

So much for Dr. Steinmetz’s way of dealing with whole nations 
and periods. We will end by culling a few flowers in detail. The 
Eternal City on its capture by Alaric is thus condescendingly 
patted on the back :— 

Thus fell Rome, a city which dated 1163 years from its foundation, and 
whose power had subdued and civilized a considerable part of mankind. 
Augustulus in p. 16 somewhat oddly “resigns the throne and 
imperial title in favour of Odoacer,” who is presently “ obliged to 
surrender his empire to Theodoric.” ‘'Theodoric, however, “ imi- 
tates the example of Odoacer by calling himself King of Italy °— 
which there is not the slightest evidence that he ever did. Theo- 
dora (p. 21) was a “ woman of doubtful character,” “ daughter of a 
bear-leader ”—a description of her father’s calling which, though 
not whollyinaccurate, has a very odd sound. At some time between 
573 and 718 there existed a “new Lombardian [sc] Empire, 
over which a number of insignificant kings ruled.” The Saxons 
and Slavonians are in p. g2 coupled together as “ German 
tribes.” At an early stage of the book we are told that “ Louis 
Philippe had to make way for a nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
which reminds us that we were once in a roomful of people who 
thought us very ignorant for maintaining that the coup d'état did 
not happen in 1848. But in the course of nine centuries Dr. 
Steinmetz learned a little better, and we get the story in its 
proper place. Hugh Capet, by the way, Dr. Steinmetz thinks, 
was “anointed at Rheims”; and Louis the Seventh was a 
“young and licentious king.” Tae respectable Empress Theodora 
(not the bear-leader’s daughter) was as “depraved” as her 
sister Zoe; and her uncle, the Slayer of the Bulgarians, is not 
worth naming, but is casually implied as cre of “ these warlike 
emperors.” In 1453 “ the Anglo-Saxon dominion in France 
was at last over,” which reminds us that, according to Dr. 
Steinmetz, it was to “ France” that William the Conqueror, from 
some unrecorded and inscrutable motive, went back after his 
coronation at Westminster. To jump on a bit, Pius the Second 
(p. 149) is passed by as one of “ a succession of weak and worth- 
less popes, whose actions greatly promoted the downfall of their 
own authority.” Leo the Tenth ieee better :— 

This Pope played a prominent part in the affairs of Italy, and distin- 
guished himself as an astute and energetic, but at the same time unscrupulous 
politician, One of his biographers writes thus : “Leo would have made a 
perfect Pope, if to the patronage he bestowed on learning and the fine arts, 
and to his own accomplishments in polite literature, he had united some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater inclination to piety; to 
neither of which he appeared to pay any great attention.” But even bear- 
ing in mind this important failing on his part, we must still affirm that, for 
a long course of years, no Pope had sat on the pontifical throne who could 
in any degree be compared to him. 

The “ important failing” in the Vicar of Christ reminds us of 
the words of Tate and Brady :— 
Sure wicked fools must needs suppose 
That God is but a name; 
This gross mistake their practice shows, 
Since virtue all disclaim, 
Lastly, as we cannot mention everything, Dr. Steinmetz passes over 
the story of Duncan and Macbeth, as “ being too well known, 
from Shakspeare’s vivid but too highly coloured description, to need 
further comment.” Dizectly after we come to Dr. Steinmetz’s 
greatest achievement, the greatest historical discovery of the age :— 

Malcolm III. . . married Margaret, the daughter of Edward the 

nfessor. 

With this astounding piece of scandalum sanctorum we lay down 
our blushing pen, 
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ICELANDIC GRAMMAR.* 


ELDOM has the human mind revelled in more misty and be- 
wildering vagaries about any inhabited spot of the globe’s 
surface than those in which it has indulged with respect to Ice- 
land, especially as regards its language and literature. It is not 
much more than a hundred years ago that a scientific society of 
Copenhagen—the highest of all such bodies then existing in the 
Danish dominions—put “ ¥* record, in a pompous paper of scien- 
ed by the Master of Holar College, this 
query of truly Gothamite brilliance :—“ How does the ice of Ice- 
land become dry enough to be used for fuel?” And there is 
plenty more of such matter to be found in foreign writings, from 
the lucubrations of Anderson of Hamburg down to those of the 
Oxonian in Iceland, who, after professing an unimpeachable know- 
ledge of the language, calmly proceeds to tell us, not that the 
sun shines upon the unpretending island, but that it “skins” it, 
or covers it in skin— skinnar uppa.” 

We are saying no more than the sober truth when we assert 
that, with regard to Iceland, we have not been over eager to 
adopt the stulteétia caruisse principle ; and this for sufficiently obvious 
reasons. As a producing country it has had but few attractions 
to offer compared with those possessing a richer soil and a more 
genial clime, especially since the time when its lucrative fish 
trade, which in the middle ages produced wealthy cities along 
the whole Eastern coast of England, died away or passed into 
other channels. Commercial interest, therefore, gave no impulse 
to the study of Icelandic in this country ; and where this primus 
motor of ail modern enterprise is absent, a nation poor in marketable 
produce, although endowed with rich stores of literature, seems to 
share the great world’s neglect with utterly illiterate savages. Such 
neglect is in our own case the less excusable, inasmuch as we know 
that the Icelandic language is, to a very great extent, the root of 
our own, and that, of all the Gothic languages, it has incomparably 
the most fully developed grammar, while, of all modern European 
languages, it has the oldest literature—one by the light of which, 
not only we, but the whole of Northern Europe, will some day 
have to read our ancient history and institutions, What could 
we know about our mythic ages if we had not the Eddas‘ 
How far would our knowledge of the earliest history of these 
realms extend if we had not the Sagas of Iceland? How many 
obscurities surrounding our ancient legal institutions may not 
be cleared up by the study of the early laws of Iceland? In 
speaking thus, we are not yielding to the dictates of a fond 
imagination or a wild enthusiasm. On this point we may fairly 
invoke the testimony of Dr. Dasent. In_ the preface to his 
translation of Rask’s Grammar, he says:—“ We shall find it [the 
Icelandic literature] of immense advantage, not only in tracing 
the rise of words and idioms, but still more in clearing up many 
dark points in our early history. In fact, so highly do I value 
it in this respect, that I cannot imagine it possible to write a 
satisfactory history of the Anglo-Saxon period without a thorough 
knowledge of the Old Norse literature.” 

As regards the intrinsic value of the language and its literature, 
apart from the service it renders to our philologists, our his- 
torians, and our antiquaries, let it suffice to adduce the testimony 
of Rask, the father of Icelandic, nay, of modern European philo- 
logy :—“ I study the language,” he writes to a friend, “in order 
to learn from its writings how, in days of yore, men bore ad- 
versities, and broke through them. 1 study it in order to learn 
to think like a man, in order to invigorate my thought and 
strengthen my soul, that I may face dangers without blinking, and 
choose rather to quit life than to deviate from or abjure what I 
am fully and firmly convinced is right and true.” 

A main cause of the slow advance of the study of Icelandic in 
this country has been the want of all auxiliaries, especially of 
dictionaries. Bjérn Haldérsson’s work was long the only one 
available, and it would be so still were it not for Egilsson’s Lexicon 
Poeticum, which deals to a small extent only with the prose lan- 
guage ; while the dictionaries of Kirik Jonsson and J. Fritznex are 
of next to no use for Englishmen, being written in Danish. Even 
Mobius’s Altnordisches Glossar, a very accurate work as far as it 
goes, is too circumscribed in its scope to prove generally useful. 
Dietrich scarcely deserves mention by the side of these works. 
With such scanty auxiliaries, it is no wonder that we are advanc- 
ing slowly, especially as the only creditable English work on the 
grammar of the language, Dasent’s translation of Rask’s Anvisning 
till Isliindskan has been out of print for years, and is hardly to be 
procured ; while Mr. Lund’s Grammar, which is easily to be pro- 
cured, is utterly worthless. Dr. Dasent’s work, of which but 
few copies, we imagine, were ever printed, is not a very satis- 
factory one. It is, as it boasts, a faithtul rendering of the original, 
but it is faithful to a fault. For to render an Icelandic gram- 
mar, written in Swedish and for Swedes, into exactly literal 
English, without even so much as attempting to adapt it to 
English wants, seems the reverse of judicious. What, for in- 
stance, can be more out of place, in a grammar professing to teach 
us Icelandic for the purpose of assisting us to understand our own 
language, than to explain to us how the vowels are pronounced in 
Swedish, and not even so much as to hint how far they can or 
cannot be represented by English sounds, or pronounced by English 


* A Grammar of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue. ‘Translated from the 
Swedish of Erasmus Rask by George Webbe Dasent. London: William 
Pickering. Frankfort-on-Main: Jiigerslibrary. 1843. 

A Short, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Old Norsk — 
After the Danish of E. Rask. By H. Lund. London: E.Thimm. 1 
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tongues? Or, again, what can be more eccentric than to devote an 
elaborate chapter to the “ transition of words from Old Norse into 
Swedish,” while persistently abstaining from mentioning how far 
the same — does or does not make itself manifest with 
regard to English? Such then is the state of Icelandic philology 
in our country at the present time. We have two Icelandic 

mars to study it by—one scarcely to be had, the other 
scarcely worth having. And yet the interest felt in the language 
is increasing steadily; hardly a year going by without seeing 
some work translated from it into English. Is it then too much 
to expect that a grammar worthy of the name should soon be 
forthcoming to facilitate the progress of our studies? No one is 
likely to say that such transitions from the Icelandic into our 
language as Dr. Dasent has spoken of with respect to Swedish 
are unworthy of investigation. So much, indeed, might be said 
on the subject, that no chapter in the history of English grammar 
would be richer in its contents, or more varied in its nature, 
or more profoundly interesting, than a satisfactory analysis of the 
various phenomena which such transitions present. And we take 
this opportunity of saying, that by the aid of the Icelandic vowels 
and vowel-combinations we can lay down general principles to 
account for the great variety of sound or pronunciation in our own 
language—a variety which we are accustomed to hear branded as 
chaotic irregularity, but which in our opinion constitutes a great 
beauty of the English language. If we were not afraid of weary- 
ing our readers, we would illustrate our statement by means of 
examples. We must, however, content ourselves with this hint 
at present, in the hope that ere long we shall see the task done, 
and done well; and to whomsoever the lot may fall of performing 
it, to him English philology will be indebted for a right good 
service. 

Unsatisfactory as is Dr. Dasent’s Grammar, it is at all events 
not so bad as Mr. H. Lund’s work entitled “A Short, Prac- 
tical, and Easy Method for Learning the Old Norsk (sic) Tongue 
or Icelandic Language, after the Danish of Rask.” ‘The very 
badness of this unhappy production would have saved it from 
being noticed at all, if it had not decorated its unblushing 
front with the honoured name of Rask. Mr. Lund evidently 
knows nothing at all about what the language is like, nor does 
he seem to have any defined notion as to what any other lan- 
guage in the world is like. For when a man_ undertakes 
to write or translate a grammar, and proves himself so utterly 
ignorant of its forms as to transform the genitive case into the 
accusative, and the accusative into the genitive, varying this 
Vandalism by interchanging the dative and the genitive, and 
wildly carrying out these transpositions where verbs and prepo- 
sitions are concerned, and all the time showing that he has no 
consciousness of his absurdity, he proves himself ignorant, not 
only of the particular language he maltreats, but of the general 

rinciples which rule all languages. On the whole, Mr. , por 
rammar may be dismissed with the simple statement that it is 
far worse than useless. 

Before concluding, we may as well advert to the prevalent confu- 
sion as to what name to apply to the language and the literature 
of Iceland. Up to the days of Snorri Sturluson, or up to A.D. 
1200, the term “ dinsk ttinga,” as an equivalent for “ vor tunga” 
(our tongue), “islenzkt mil” (Icelandic speech), had in Iceland 
the prevalence which, after this time, the term “norreena” 
(Northern language) obtained, and which it maintained there, as 
well as in Scandinavia, or at least in Norway, all through the 
middle ages. In the course of this time the Scandinavians had 
so completely dropped the old idiom out of their living speech 
that they could not understand it except after laborious study ; 
it was dead for them. ‘The latter part of the seventeenth cen- 

witnessed an awakening interest for the old language; and, 
as it had once been the common patrimony of the whole North, 
Scandinavian students began, with various degrees of ingenuity, 
to invent for it such names as might convey the idea that they 
all had their share in it. Hence arose the term “Old- 
Northern,” which was first adopted by the Icelander Runolf 
Jonsson in his “rudiments” of Icelandic grammar, A.D. 1651, 
and which has now obtained general acceptance throughout Den- 
mark and Sweden. In Norway the matter stands differently. 
With the persistence of narrow-minded patriotism, Norwegians 
will listen only to the term “gammel Norsk” (Old Norse), as a 
neral name for the Icelandic or Old-Northern tongue ; but there 
is neither precedent nor autherity for the term, which is entirely 
inadmissible except as a name for the language ./ Norway after 
the time when it branched off from the genuine Old-Northern 
tongue into a Norwegian patois ; for Norse, Norsk, and Norwegian 
mean one and the same thing. It is nota little astonishing 
that Dr. Dasent, of all men in this country, should have lent his 
aid to rob the land for which he has done so much of its fair 
and undeniable title to the literature it has produced. We are at a 
loss to know what possible reason he could have had for making 
the mistake. He surely knows well enough that Old Norse 
means Old Norwegian; and he also knows that not a letter of 
Iceland’s literature belongs to that medieval and depraved dialect. 
Why, then, adopt so misleading a title ? 
_ With the fullest right we apply the name Icelandic to this 
literature. Our point of view is neithera Dane’s nor a Norwe- 
an’s; we have nothing to do with their jealousies or pilferings. 

e have got our Old English in contradistinction to anything but 
Icelandic. We know that the literature tof this so-called Old- 
Northern language belongs to Iceland almost exclusively; for, 


navia bears to that of Iceland an infinitesimally small proportion. 
And to whom is the literature of which we are speaking due in 
its rise, progress, and perfection ? Certainly not to Scandinavians. 
The language in which it is written, as yet an illiterate one, 
migrated to Iceland in the middle of the ninth century. It 
remained illiterate in Iceland for upwards of two hundred years, 
ere it burst into bloom in the writings of Ari the Learned, 
whereupon its literature rapidly grew to an amazingly vast bulk. 
And ali that Scandinavians know about their ancient times they 
know from this literature of Iceland—a literature which they now 
study with unrivalled eagerness, and which, it is to be lapel, will 
soon be made the subject among us of more judicious and more 
exhaustive investigations than have hitherto been devoted to it. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS.* 

i is seventeen years since Mrs. Stowe first astonished the 

world by the amazing popularity of Uncle Tom's Cabin. It 
would be difficult to say in what degree the success of that book 
was due to the talents of the author, and in what degree to its for- 
tunate adaptation to the passions of the time. Few people would 
doubt, we should imagine, that the last of these elements of suc- 
cess was a very important one, though it is difficult to account 
for Uncle Tom’s popularity in countries lying far beyond the 
sphere of American politics without supposing that its intrinsic 
merits were also considerable. Mrs. Stowe at any rate might be 
pardoned for giving some faith to the more flattering hypothesis, 
and for attempting to follow up her first victory. We cannot, 
however, say that her more recent performances have done much to 
justify her venture. It is abundantly plain that she is a woman of 
talent, but it is not so obvious that she is particularly well quali- 
fied for writing stories of enduring merit. This last publication is a 
curious illustration of her strength and her defects. Itappears in 
outward shape like an orthodox three-volume novel. It contains 
a story, or rather two or three stories, which ramble om | 
through its pages, and are brought toa conclusion at the en 
But our interest in the plot is at all times faint, and Mrs. Stowe 
is always allowing it to stagnate whilst she rambles off into more 
or less irrelevant discussions. No one, we may say at once, should 
take it up in any hope of being carried along in breathless interest 
after the fortunes ct the imaginary actors; such readers will be 
speedily annoyed, and probably drop the book in disgust before 
discevering the fate of Tina Percival or Horace Holyoke. Mrs. 
Stowe, indeed, is apparently sensible of this weakness. She has, 
she says, an object beyond the mere telling of a story, and that 
object is “to interpret to the world the New England life and 
character in that particular time of its history which may be 
called the seminal period.” New England, as she rather quaintly 
observes, has always been “a capital country to emigrate from,” 
and the character of the American people in all the States has 
been largely coloured by the stream which has steadily flowed 
from the old Puritan settlements. In the first page of the story 
she further expresses her opinion—not a very original one—that 
“ the life of any individual, however obscure, if really and vividly, 
perceived in all its aspirations, struggles, failures, and successes, 
would command the interest of all others.” This is very true, 
and for the reason, amongst others, that it would have the charm 
of reality. When a fictitious person tells us of all his aspirations, 
struggles, and so on, our interest droops simply because we know 
him to be fictitious. At any rate, the interest which we derive 
from a personal history is very distinct from that which is ex- 
cited by a dissertation upon national character. A great artist 
is able to fuse the two into one. _ We learn more from Scott's 
portraits of Dandie Dinmont or Jeanie Deans than from pages 
of dissertation upon the characteristics of the border country ; 
but we cannot eal say that Mrs. Stowe possesses this 
rare power, or is able to personify in a living and moving 
human figure the essence of Yankee life. The two elements 
obstinately refuse to coalesce; and we have alternately a rather 
oneieenginin story and a description of the various social and 
theological types of New England. We could wish that Mrs. 
Stowe had not hampered herself with the conventional machinery 
of story-telling, but had avowedly given us anecdotes and remi- 
niscences of the remarkable people whom she undertakes to 
describe. 
We object, then, to the novel, that it is not a novel in any 
proper sense, and ought not to put on a misleading external 
appearance; but the book contains a great many very interesting 
observations, which would be all the more attractive if they were 
applied to real instead of imaginary characters and incidents. 
Many of the descriptions are obviously founded on realities very 
thinly disguised, on we should prefer to have the realities without 
the perplexing intermixture of fiction, The New England popula- 
tion had at least the merits of originality and vigour. It has con- 
tributed more than any other element of the American population 
to form the distinctive national type ; and, frigid and unprepos- 
sessing as it was in some respects, it has now the charm which 
always gathers round objects at a certain distance; it was old- 
fashioned and individual enough to be picturesque after a rather 
grim fashion. The quiet life of villages still surrounded by pri- 
meval forests, and divided by miles of execrable roads from any 
e towns, was favourable to the development of peculiuriiies 
which have died out before railways and emigration. At the period 


* Oldtown Folks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 3 vols. London : Sampson 
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of which Mrs, Stowe speaks, which is that immediately succeed- 
ing the Revolution, there still lingered customs which have disap- 
peared as decisively as Miss Austen’s phase of English society. The 
minister’s wife was called Lady, instead of Mrs., Lothrop. The 
minister himself wore a cocked hat, a powdered wig, and lace 
ruffles, and preached the mo. admirable morality in Addisonian 
English, Indians still lurked in the woods, though no longer 
requiring the stern treatment of the early Puritans, and re- 
sembling the gypsies of English country life. The old Boston 
families held up their heads with aristocratic pride, and some 
ardent Tories were not afraid to declare that King George 
still reigned supreme within their houses. There were a few old 
manor-houses reflecting feebly the stateliness of their English pro- 
totypes. The social condition of the country villages, however, 
admitted the most perfect equality consistent with a respect for 
the minister, who was not yet reduced to be a mere stipendiary 
at will; every one was educated and tolerably comfortable, and 
no one was rich. People of every position met on friendly terms 
round the vast kitchen tires, heaped up with mighty piles of wood 
from the unexhausted forests, and discussed theology or family 
gossip without distinction of persons. The most characteristic 
oe was the intense interest in theology which they in- 

erited from their fathers; everybody, from the minister to the 
help, held the most definite creed as to election, freewill, and pre- 
destination, and was ready todefine his position and defend itin the 
correct logical forms. Polly, for example, who is Miss Mehitable 
Rossiter’s “help,” was a decided Hopkinsian, which, it may be 
necessary to explain, is an American variety of Calvinist. Some- 
body, says Miss Mehitable, “gave Polly an Arminian tract last 
Sunday, entitled, ‘The Apostle Paul an Arminian.’ It would 
have done you good to hear Polly’s comments. ‘’Postle Paul an 
Arminian! He’s the biggest ‘lectioner of ’em all.’ ‘That he 
is,’ said my grandmother, warmly. ‘Polly’s read her Bible to 
some purpose.’” <A farmer brings a load of wood as part of the 
yearly contribution to the — of his minister, and takes the 
opportunity of giving him a hint as to his sermons. “ Ain’t free 
agency,” he says, “ gettin’ a little too topheavy in your preachin’ ? 
Ain't it kind 0’ overgrowin’ sovereignty? Now, ye see, divine 
sovereignty hes got to be took care of as well as free agency. . . . 
This ’ere last revival you run along consider’ble on “Whosoever 
will may come,’ an’ all that. Now, p’rhaps, ef you’d jest tighten 
up the ropes a leetle t’other side, and give ’em sovereignty, the 
hull load would sled easier.” Parishioners of this discriminating 
turn of mind naturally liked strong as well as sound doctrine. 
“Ef I pay for strong doctrine, why I want to hev good strong 
doctrine,” says one of them. “Ef I pays for hell-fire, I want to 
hev hell-fire, and hev it hot too. I don’t want none of your 
ae geo ed smooth things. Why, look at Dr. Stern. His folks 

es the very hair took off their heads ’most every Sunday, and 
he don’t get no more’n we pay Parson Perry.” A short fragment 
from a sermon of Dr. Stern’s will show how well he earned his 
salary. He is arguing the question whether the heavenly hosts 
will rejoice in displays of vindictive justice in the punishment 
of the damned. His conclusion is that “all who are conscious 
that they cannot say ‘Amen, Allelujah’ may know that they 
are yet sinners, and essentially different from saints, and altogether 
. unprepared to go with the saints to heaven and join with them in 
praising God for the vindictive justice he displays in dooming all 
unholy creatures to a never-ending torment.” ‘The most popular 
—_- theology of this kind is summed up in a book by a 
certain Dr. Bellamy, of Connecticut. Amongst other inscrutable 
mysteries, it discusses the origin of evil, and comes to some very 
distinct results. The Almighty, it is said, might certainly have 
made a world free from sin and misery ; why, then, did He not? 
“What will He get by it all?” The answer is, that the fall of 
angels and of man “ will serve to give a much more lively and 
perfect representation of God than could have been given had 
there been no sin and misery.” 

Calvinists at this time were opposed, not only by Arminians, 
but by the Freethinkers, encouraged by the new French philo- 
sophy. Franklin, and many of the most conspicuous men at the 
time of the Revolution, set 2 much higher value upon Voltaire 
than upon President Edwards, Even in the remote parts of New 
England the modern modes of thought were beginning to influence 
the old type of theology. Mrs. Stowe, however, thinks that 
whilst it lasted it acted as a healthy tonic, and produced an active 
and vigorous-minded race, very superior to those who, like the 
Canadians, were kept on the less stimulating diet of a religion 
which excluded, instead of encouraging, inquiry. A man who be- 
lieves in the harshest doctrines of Calvinism is face to face with 
tremendous questions which stir the oy depths of ‘his soul. He 
may bean unpleasant neighbour, but at least he will not be a trifler 
nor contemptible. It would be curious to compare from this point 
of view the effects of a similar creed in Scotland and New Eng- 
land. One result, which seems to be specially characteristic of 
America, was the effect of this stern woe | upon a nervous and 
excitable race. Some of the characters in Mrs. Stowe’s novel are 
oppressed by a constant melancholy, or driven to the verge of mad- 
ness by the awful prospects which followed from their view of the 
future of mankind. The more comfortable and even-tempered 
managed to persuade themselves that as half the human race die 
in infancy, a large proportion would escape from the gloom 
which weighed upon their imaginations. Others revolted alto- 


gether, and became infidels, after the pattern of Mr. Ellery Daven- 
port, the villain of the story, who seems to be drawn after the 
any escaped by the help of a kind 


well-known Aaron Burr. 


of spiritualism ; the imaginary hero is constantly seeing visions, of 
which he confesses that he is unable to decide whether they were 
anything more than waking dreams. He inclines, however, to the 
belief that they were real spirits who a sag and gave him 
comfort in various critical circumstances. /hen we find a school 
set to write essays on the problem whether it is possible to demon. 
strate the divine benevolence from considerations of natural theo~ 
logy, we may suppose that youthful minds would be violently 
excited, and often driven to very desperate remedies. 

We have no space to dwell upon the accounts of the external 
life of the New England villagers, of the Thanksgiving Days, in 
which countless multitudes of pumpkin-pies and turkeys were 
consumed by jolly Puritans, of the egg-flip, which was not despised 
even by Calvinist ministers, and the dances, which were justified 
by the precedent of Mr. Ready-to-Halt and Miss Despondency in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. There are many pleasant sketches of these 
and other manners and customs of the natives, and, in spite of the 
defects in artistic merit of the book, it is worth a glance from any 
one who wishes to understand a remarkable and almost extinct 
form of society, whose results are still important in the development 
of American character. 


BROTHERS OF PURITY.* 


bape primary aim of Professor Dowson in ponte us witha 
new translation of the quaint little book called Brothers of 
Purity is to supply a want in the ordinary educational course 
under his control. The Ikhwdnu-s Safé is a standard Hindustani 
work, which is used as a text-book by students both in India and 
in England. Its contents, however, are so characteristic of the 
proverbial wit and wisdom of the East, and reflect incidentally 
so much light 7 the traditions, the modes of belief, and the 
manners of the Hindu race, as to awaken a degree of interest 
altogether beyond that which might attach to a mere manual of an 
Oriental dialect. The Hindustani text from which the present 
English version was immediately drawn is not the original dress 
in which this curious compilation appeared, nor is Hindostan the 
land of its birth. From the preface of Ikrim Ali, the Hindu 
translator, we learn that the authors of the Ihhwdnu-s Safé 
were Abii Salmin, Abu-l Hasan, Abi Ahmad, and others— 
ten men who dwelt in communion at Basra, and spent all their 
days in the investigation of scientific and religious matters. They 
wrote fifty-one works, chiefly upon the occult sciences. Amon 
these was the present work, a moral treatise setting forth the 
fundamental truths or dogmas of ethics by way of dialogue 
or contention between men and beasts. The conclusion of the 
whole is to show from this contention the superiority and perfec- 
tion of man. After much discussion of a varied and high] 
ingenious kind, the men get the best of the argument, which ten 
to show that “those points in which men prevail over the animals 
are those of the scientific or theological dogmas treated of by the 
writers in their fifty-one works.” Thus their practical aim was 
that “heedless people by seeing this might have a desire to attain 
to those perfections.” The original labours of these Arab sages have 
been noticed at some length by Professors Fliigel and Dieterici in the 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen morgenlindische Gesellschaft. They form 
a kind of encyclopedia of the half-scientific, half-mystic lore of 
the Kast. It was upon the recommendation of Colonel John 
William Taylor, one of the most distinguished scholars of his 
time, Professor of Hindu at the Government College, Calcutta, 
that the translation of the Ikhwdnu-s Safé into the Urdu lan- 
guage was entrusted, in the year 1810, to Ikram ’Ali, then 
recently appointed to a subordinate post under Mr. Abraham 
Lockett of the Company’s Civil Service. It was intended as a 
help to students of that dialect, and underwent sundry modifi- 
cations with a view to its adaptation for that purpose. No 
abstruse words, the translator tells us, were to appear. Where the 
scientific phrases and speeches of the original text were peculiarly 
difficult, the pen was to be run through such passages, and only 
the = of the matter was to be reproduced. The translation 
has been generally pronounced —. ag and elegant, though 
a large proportion of Arabic wo as been retained. The 
nature of the subject, as Professor Dowson pleads in extenuation, 
rendered the introduction of many Arabic terms of science @ 
matter of necessity. Still foreign words, a common fault in 
translations of this kind, are often employed when pure vernacular 
words would equally have served the turn, The original Arabic 
work has been translated into German by Professor Dieterici 
of Berlin. When the project of an English version occurred 
to Professor Dowson, he was not aware that any such previous 
translation existed. There were, however, he subsequently found, 
three different versions in existence. One attributed to Mr. James 
Atkinson, the translator of parts of the Shdh-ndma, was published 
in an Indian newspaper, and reprinted in the Asiatic Journal 
for 1829 (Vol. xxvili.). This version is described as spirited and 
accurate, but imperfect, and to all practical purpose buried. 
Another, published at Calcutta by Mr. T. P. Manuel in 18 
gives a fair idea of the work, but is hardly close enough to ful 
the purpose of the work now before us. <A third version, by @ 
Mahommedan gentleman, is spoken of, but has not been seen by 
the present translator. Professor Dowson has followed the excel- 
lent edition of the Hindustani text published by Drs. Forbes and 


* Ikhwdanu-s Safé; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindu- 
stini by Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Statf College, dhurst. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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Rieu, as well as their arrangement of chapters and paragraphs. 

It has been his object to adhere as closely as possible to the ori- 
inal text, while rendering the English smooth and intelligible to 

the reader, and in this design he has been throughout successful. 

In speaking of “ science,” it must be understood that the sages 
of the East put forth an unfounded claim. There never was any 
such thing as Arabian science in the proper sense. Such scien- 
tific knowledge of nature as the Arabs possessed was but a poor 
travesty of Gireek science, dressed up in the half-poetic, half- 
mystic disguise which seems congenial to the Oriental mind. The 
sages of Arabia and Persia only had their day till the discovery of 
the Greek originals superseded their borrowed paraphrases. Of 
the true masters of physical science none certainly can be named 
of genuine Semitic blood, though, as with the Aryans, there may 
have been among that race the gift of mathematical or purely 
abstract speculation. Through the middle ages, and until the 
revival of Greek literature, we had, as Renan has remarked, 
Spaniards or Persians writing in Arabic, and nothing more. 
They were like the Jewish writers of the same period—inter- 

reters and parapbrasts merely. One page of Roger Bacon con- 
tained more true philosophy than all this second-hand rubbish. 
It was in moral science that the Semitic genius really showed 
itself. The Mosaic code, and even the Koran, though cast in 
a different mould from the broad and philosophical results of 
Greek speculation, embodied pure and lofty principles of ethical 
and political right. Later Semitic writings, affecting more of the 
scientific or theoretical temper of foreign schools of thought, 
could but wear stiffly and uncomfortably the garb and the shackles 
of a genius alien to itself. In the little work now before us it is 
curious to see the original impulses of native thought struggling 
with the influences of European culture, as well as with those of 
rival Oriental blood and speech. There is a cumbrous graft from 
Greek (possibly also from Latin) cosmical and natural science 
upon the stock of genuine Semitic mythology. Notions of ani- 
mal life, its origin and destiny, which might have come from 
Aristotle or even from Lucretius, pictures of the primitive life 
of men, of their savagery and early struggle with the brutes, 
drawn probably irom the Greek materialists, which seem to an- 
ticipate the dawn of the hardest school of modern anthropo- 
logy, blend after a heterogeneous fashion with the cosmology 
of Genesis and the orthodox history of the Fall. In its struc- 
ture the work seems referable far more to an Iranian or Indo- 
Persian than to a strictly Semitic range of ideas. The parts 
assigned to the animals, and the easy way in which the barriers 
of speech and reasoning are broken down in their intercourse and 
rivalry with men, are like what we are accustomed to meet in 
the fables of the somewhat shadowy Lukman, or the still more 
mythical Pilpay, or in the imperfectly naturalized counterparts 
of Alsop or Labrius. The mixture of alien creeds and schemes 
of philosophy brings in a frightful jumble of dates and orders of 
historical succession. 

The first men, we are told, were few in number, naked and 
defenceless. They used to run away and hide themselves in 
covers, through fear of the wild beasts. Afterwards taking heart, 
they armed and fortitied themselves, and succeeded in making 
some of the animals their slaves, and carried on a fierce and un- 
relenting war azainst the rest. This went on till God Almighty 
sent Muhammad, the last of the prophets, under whom sinners 
were brought to rightecusness, and even many Jins obtained the 
blessing: of pardon and the faith of Islam. An age after this, 
Biwarasb, the “ Brave king” and sage, became monarch of the 
Jing, “te was so just that in his reign the tiger and the 
goat used to drink water at one ghat. What possibility could 
there then be of any thag, thief, swindler, or rogue getting to 
dwell in his dominions?” ‘The island called Balisighin, 
situated near the Equator, was the royal residence of this just 
king. To his Hall of Justice, accordingly, the chief of all the 
animals betook themselves to tell in detail before King Biwarasb 
the tale of their sufferings at the hands of men. Immediately 
the King issued a command, saying, “Good! let messengers 
be sent quickly, and let them bring the men into my presence.” 
Thereupon seventy men of difierent cities and races, wise and 
eloquent exceedingly, appeared before the King. One among 
them of the race of Hazrat ’Abbéas was first heard in reply to 
the animals’ complaint. Beginning with the creation of Adam 
“from a single drop of water, and his being made ruler over 
all the land and sea, with all things therein,” the orator quotes 
texts from the Koran :—“ All animals have been created for you ; 

e your advantage from them, eat them, and make warm 
clothing from their skins and hair.” “On the dry land and on 
the sea ride wpon camels and in ships.” “ Horses, mules, and 
asses were created that you might ride upon them,” and again, 
“ Ride upon their backs, and remember the bounties of God.” It 
isalso to be understood “ from the Bible and Testament,” that 
animals were made for our sakes. “In every way we are their 
masters, they are our slaves.” ‘To this the mule, on behalf of the 
animals, pleads that God Almighty made all things in the earth and 
in the sky subject one to another, so that they might all together 
derive benefit and keep off evil from each other; and that it is 
only fraud or calumny to contend that either is master or slave 
to the other. The wise King hereupon empanels a kind of 
my or court of the judges and lawyers, with “all the grandees 
and nobles of the Jins,” before whom one of the men sets forth 
the perfection (literally “ purity”) with which God Almighty 
has formed the persons of men ‘and made every member thereof 
mM exact conformity to what was needed. Man’s graceful form, 


his stature, his sense and wisdom, by means of which he can 
distinguish between good and evil, and by which even he can 
learn and declare the facts of the skies—all prove him to be the 
master of those who have none of these excellent gifts. The 
animals in turn gnash their teeth, weep, and implore the King 
to deliver them from the tyranny of their oppressors. Even the 
doctors and sages of the Jins add their testimony against the 
violence and injustice of the men. he Jins have had to flee 
from the face of men into woods and wilds, and have hidden 
themselves in hills, mountains, and rivers. Through the evil 
conduct of men, the Jins have entirely given up visiting inhabited 
places. So malignant and suspicious are mankind, that if any 
child, woman, or man is stupid, foolish, or sick, they say directly 
that the evil eye or the shadow of a Jin has fallen on him. But 
who has ever seen a Jin kill a man or wound him, rob him of his 
clothes or commit a theft, break into any one’s house, pick 
pockets, tear sleeves, break open the lock of any man’s shop, slay 
a traveller, rebel against a king, plunder any one, or make any one 
captive? On the second day there are assembled “judges of the 
race of Jupiter, lawyers of the race of Venus, wise men of the 
children of Birén, sages of the race of Lukman, experienced 
persons of the children of Haémén, intelligent persons of the 
children of Kaiwan, and persons of common sense of the children 
of Bahrim.” The sage of Venus is for taking a legal opinion 
upon the case, and if it goes against the animals, would have them 
bought from the men and set free. “ But who is to pay the price? ” 
asks the Sdhib-t-’azimat, the practical man. “The King,” replies 
the lawyer. But it is felt that there is not wealth enough in the 
King’s treasury, and, moreover, some of the men may refuse to sell. 
The Sdhib-i-’azimat’s own advice then is, that the King should 
bid all the animals run away together in the night, to which 
His Majesty himself inclines. But a wise man of the descendants 
of Lukman thinks this very much opposed to sense. How is it 

ossible when so many of the animals are locked up all night? 
Then, rejoins the Sahib, “let the Jins go this night and open the 
doors of the prison-houses, and untie the heel ropes of the animals, 
and bind the guards till all have got safely away.” ‘This highly 
practical remedy pleases everybody till a certain Kaiwani sage de- 
clares that it is alt bosh. It is not possible, and if it were it would 
only bring the enmity of man twofold upon the Jins. This leads 
the sage into a queer dissertation upon the origin of the Jins, and 
the causes of men’s hatred towards them. In the end it is decided 
to send six messengers to summon representatives om aga 
from the wild beasts, the birds, the birds of prey, the insects, suc 
as the earthworm, the scarlet fly, &c., the reptiles, such as mag- 
gots, ants, snakes, scorpions, and finally aquatic animals, among 
whom who should turn up but our old friend the “ sea-serpent ” 
(Tinnin), in form and bulk as palpable as if drawn by Olaus 
Magnus himself? Each sets forward his peculiar gifts and perfec- 
tions. The lion, the leopard, the horse, the crocodile, the rat, the 
bulbul, the owl, the bee, and the parrot are heard in turns, upop 
the points of strength or beauty orinstinct in which they respec- 
tively surpass mankind. But the tables are artfully turned upon 
them by the Greek doctors, learned séfis, and holy theologians. 
What clenches the argument on the human side is the higher des- 
tiny of man, at least of the true believer. All tribes of the beasts 
will surely perish at death. “But we shall all dwell in paradise 
in the society of the nymphs and youths.” Nothing more need 
be said on the side of the “Brothers of Purity.” The King 
sees nothing for the animals but patience and submission to their 
lot. ‘Let all animals be submissive and obedient to man, and let 
none depart from their allegiance.” With the animals being 
satisfied and returning in peace to their homes, there is an end to 
this singular little work. There is much in its quaint and 
characteristic humour to reward the attention even of those who 
take it up with no kind of desire to make a closer acquaintance 
with the Arabic or the Hindustani original, 


MR. SCOTT RUSSELL ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


i’ this volume Mr. Scott Russell re-opens the question of a 
general national system of technical education for Great 
Britain and Ireland, which was carefully considered last year by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. It may be remem- 
bered that in March, 1868, a Committee of nineteen members 
was appointed to inquire into the } poeeees existing in this 
country for giving scientific technical education to persons re- 
quiring it. All the great agricultural, shipping, and manu- 
facturing interests of England, and some of those of Scotland 
and Ireland, were represented on this Committee. Among 
its nineteen members there were at least three of the most 
advanced educational reformers in thé’ House, and at least 
two of the special champions of the interests and’ aspirations 
of the working-classes; and there was a clear majority oi 
Liberal votes. ‘The Report of this Committee was presented to 
the House in July, 1808, and was noticed at the time in our 
columns. It stated, as the result of the examination of many 
competent witnesses and of much careful deliberation, that the 
present pressure of foreign competition is not mainly due to the 
superior opportunities of acquiring technical knowledge afforded 
to their populations by foreign Governments, but to much wider 
and more potent economical agencies, such as the lower rate of 


* Systematic Technical Education for the English People. By J. Scott 
Russell, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 1869. 
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wages abroad and the absence of trade disputes ; that though there 
is in Great Britain, and particularly in the agricultural districts, a 
deficiency of the means of scientific technical instruction, and 
though it is requisite that the means of such instruction be 
multiplied in the different centres of industry, and that the public 
expenditure upon such instruction be somewhat increased in aid of 
local efforts, it is not desirable to imitate the centralized organiza- 
tions of technical education which are to be found in some foreign 
States; and that it is useless to undertake measures for the spread 
of scientific technical instruction so long as the condition of our 
general elementary and secondary education remains as bad as it 
now is; since, for want of effective primary education, our work- 
men and foremen are not in a condition to ae by any opportu- 
nities of scientific instruction which might be offered to them, and 
for want of effective secondary education our small manufacturers, 
proprietors, and managers of works are similarly incapable of 
making good use of the means of scientific instruction which exist 
or might be originated for their benefit. Consequently, before all 
other educational reforms, it is necessary for us to elaborate a 
national system of good general primary and secondary education. 

These conclusions—which were stated with brevity, but with 
systematic and masterly care, in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee—are attacked by Mr. Scott Russell in a volume of twenty- 
five chapters, extending over four hundred and thirty pages. This 
volume, though it contains much interesting matter and many 
valuable tabular statements, is on the whole so badly arranged, 
and shows such a want of continuity of plan, that it will be best, 
in considering its contents. to follow the order suggested by the 
Report of the Committee. It is absolutely impossible, without 
adopting some more precise and continuous train of thought than 
any which can be found in his book, to criticize Mr. Scott’s 
Russell’s chaotic disquisition. 

The following statement, which the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee show to have been written almost verbatim by its Chair- 
man, Mr. Samuelson, to whom Mr. Scott Russell appeals as 
one of the highest authorities in Great Britain on the question of 
technical instruction, gives the conclusions of the Committee on 
the relation of technical education to industrial progress :— 

The industrial system of the present age is based on the substitution of 
mechanical for animal power; its development is due in this country to its 
stores of coal and of metallic ores, to our geographical position and temperate 
climate, and to the unrivalled energy of our population. The acquisition of 
scientific knowledge has been shown by the witnesses to be only one of the 
elements of an industrial education and of industrial progress. Indeed, there 
is a preponderance of evidence to show that so far as the workmen, as dis- 
tinguished from the managers, are concerned, it can be considered an essen- 
tial element only in certain trades, or generally as enlarging the area from 
which the foremen and managers may be drawn. In all cases another and 
an indispensable element of industrial success is the acquisition of practical 
experience and manipulative skill. The evidence given before your Com- 
mittee places beyond all doubt the fact, that these latter acquirements are 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree by our manufacturing population of every 
grade, according to their several necessities. They are obtained in our fac- 
tories, our forges, our workshops, our shipyards, and our mines, which, in 
their organization and appliances, are the models which, with a few special 
exceptions, other nations have hitherto imitated and followed, but not sur- 

Although the pressure of foreign competition, where it exists, is 
considered by some witnesses to be partly owing to the superior scientific 
attainments of foreign manufacturers, yet the general result of the evidence 

roves that it is to be attributed mainly to their artistic taste, to fashion, to 
wages, to the absence of trade disputes abroad, and to the greater 
readiness with which handicraftsmen abroad in some trades adapt themselves 
to new requirements. 


These conclusions are challenged and contradicted by Mr. Scott 
Russell. He asserts that “ the pressing peril of this nation in 
regard to manufacturing pre-eminence is due to the culpability 
of the educated classes and of the executive Government in not 
having organized, as the Governments of other countries have 
done, complete education in all trade crafts.” The arguments 
on which he bases this assertion are to be found scattered about in 
his third, fourth, seventeenth, nineteenth, and twenty-third chap- 
ters, and they appear, so far as we have been able to collect them, 
to amount to this. First, @ priori, it is axiomatic that, subject to 
the indispensable preliminaries of general elementary and se- 
condary education, “the value of a nation’s work will vary with 
the excellence of the national system of technical education.” No 
one will dispute the truth of this axiom, but most Englishmen 
who are not technical fanatics will er ae Mr. Scott Russell’s 
application of it. They will agree with him, that work varies 
with the technical skill of the workman; but they will deny 
that, except in a few artistic branches, the present pressure of 
foreign competition is due to the superior skill of foreign 
workmen, and they will also deny that the only, or for this 
country the best, national method of producing technical skill in 
workmen is by organizipg Government instruction in all trade 
crafts. A complete answer to Mr. Scott Russell's application of 
his axiom is to be found in the words quoted above from the Re- 
port of the Select Committee, and the answer could not be better 

ut than Mr, Samuelson has there put it. But, secondly,“Mr. Scott 

ussell argues @ posteriori, that his own experience of foreigners, the 
results of Government inquiries, the evidence of what has been 
done by such States as Wtirtemberg and Zurich, and the Interna- 


tional Exhibitions of 1857, 1862, and 1867, prove that the peril of | 


this nation in regard to manufacturing pre-eminence is due to the 
lack of Government instruction in trade crafts. Here, again, it is 
not so much Mr. Scott Russell’s premisses that are questionable, as 


the conclusions which he thinks fit to draw from them. Granted | 


that the workmen in some foreign countries are more polite, more 
intelligent, more civilized than English workmen, does it follow 
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that this is due to systematic technical instruction? Was the 
efficiency of the foreign waiter and street-porter, whose thoughtful 
attentions Mr. Scott Russell regards with so much gusto, caused: 
by their having gone through a course of technical lectures on the 
practical arts of waiting and street-portership? Mr. Scott Russeil 
presents us with some interesting and amusing scenes and anec- 
dotes; but they do not always illustrate, and they seldom prove, 
as he seems to think they do, the conclusions at which he aims, 
Tabular descriptions of the technical institutions of Germany and 
Switzerland, and authentic statements of the rapid advances in 
manufacturing skill which foreign nations have recently made, are 
useful to us; and, if we are wise, we shall learn much from them. 
But they no more prove that we shall retain our old monopoly 
of trade and our old manufacturing pre-eminence if we imitate 
foreign organization of technical instruction, than Mr. Scott 
Russell’s description of the orderly rustic demonstration at which 
he once assisted proves that, if we cover the country with tech- 
nical colleges, we shall never hereafter have any but rose-water 
revolutions. 

Even if Mr. Scott Russell’s ments were unanswerable, and 
we were convinced by them that the future prosperity of Eng- 
land depends on specially educating every man for the toate 
which he is to follow, we might demur to the details of the 
scheme of systematic technical Universities, colleges, and schools 
which he considers necessary for our industrial and commercial 
regeneration. In chapter 12 (which, by the way, is little more 
than a repetition of parts of chapters 1 and 9), in chapters 13 
to 16, and also in chapter 8, he develops his conception of an 
English technical University which shall do for all employments 
current in England that which he says the existing English 
Universities do for the professions of the divine, the doctor, 
and the lawyer—namely, provide at the public expense special 
instruction in the best way of discharging the functions of the 
particular business which each man intends to follow. He has 
displayed considerable ingenuity in trying to enumerate and 
classify all the different ways whereby Englishmen nowadays get 
their living; and for every one of these ways he would have 
special instruction provided in a regular hierarchy of institutions, 
beginning with a central Technical University, and reaching, 
through fifteen local Technical Colleges, down to the thousand 
local ‘Technical Schools which are to come just above the ordinary 
elementary schools of the country. At the Technical Univer- 
sity, he says, “there must be professorships of the best way 
of dealing with matter under the particular conditions of the des- 
tiny in life of each pupil”; and he then proceeds, with all the 
gravity of a real believer in the virtue of his own nostrum, to 
enumerate every profession and occupation that he can think of, 
He apparently intends this list to be exhaustive; otherwise he 
would not have reckoned among the employments for which 
technical professional instruction is required, that of “men of 
leisure who may not propose to become members of professions, 
but who hope to apply their knowledge to the advancement of 
human society.” A list of occupations in which that of a 
Human-Society-Advancer is included surely ought not to have 
left out those of an author, a journalist, and a landowner. On 
Mr. Scott Russell’s own hyputhesis, if, before he wrote this 
book, he had had the advantage of attending, at a central Tech- 
nical University, the lectures of the Head Professor of Bookmaking, 
he would have produced a book free from any blemishes of style 
or construction, as delightful to review as it would have been 
easy to write. Mr. Scott Russell is not at all appalled at the 
number of trades and professions which his wide experience 
has conjured up, with their millions of incumbents all clamouring 
for special technical instruction. On paper he is as ingenious 
as he is bold. By a masterly classification he reduces to the 
modest number of 101 the number of different Faculties which 
will be required in the Technical University to teach the speciali- 
ties of every occupation under the sun. This certainly seems very 
reasonable. Only 101 professors to teach the best practical way of 
doing everything! We almost fear that in these details Mr. Scott 
Russell may have somewhat sacrificed efficiency to thrift. In like 
manner, he only demands twenty-five professors for each of the 
fifteen Technical Colleges which are to be situated in the fifteen 
chief industrial centres of England, and are to give technical in- 
struction to youths between fifteen and eighteen years old; and in 
the same spirit of economy he announces that from twelve to eighteen 
teachers will suffice in each of the Technical Schouls, of which one 
is to be placed in every town of 20,000 inhabitants, to instruct 
boys from twelve to fifteen years old. What sort of work lies 
before these professors may be gathered from Mr. Scott Russell's 
description of the technical instruction which would be given in 
one of the local Technical Colleges to a youth intending to be a 
merchant. It must be remembered that the time of the pupils’ 
attendance at one of these Colleges is only between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen :— 

The enterprising merchant is a man who occupies himself in any part of 
the civilized world, either in discovering new wants which the hone manu- 
facturer can supply, or new substances to supply home manufacture. His 
knowledge, therefore, of the wants of the one, and of the nature of the other, 
ought to be extensive and exact. In this way the education of the merchant 
might advantageously partake of that of the manufacturer. But it is 
necessary that the merchant should possess extensive exclusive knowledge ; 


| it is his business to deal with all nations, and therefore an acquaintance 


, with their character, language, laws, customs, climates, productions, weights, 


measures, and monies is essential, To a great extent alsv, the British mer- 
chant has been and may still continue a shipowner ; he ought in this case to 
be a judge of shipping, and should know the laws, usages, practices of sea- 
faring folk. The laws of political economy, currency, exchange, banking, 
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and insurance are mixed up with the merchant’s everyday business, and the 
more thoroughly he is acquainted with them the better he will be able to 
select the wiser course in the conduct of his world-wide affairs. 

If science were the forte of a young merchant technically in- 
structed on this plan, there can be little doubt what would be his 
foible. He aa we fear, be a Margites among merchants. The 
scope of the instruction to be given at the Technical University 
and the inferior Technical Schools is of course ae mee 
magnificent; and for all this superb system Mr. Scott Russell’s 
financial estimate is very modest. If each locality will provide 
an adequate park, will erect a suitable edifice in the park, and 
will maintain that edifice, with its playground and gardens, in 

order and condition, comfortably furnished, and well warmed 
and lighted, he estimates that in England (excluding Scotland 
and Ireland) everybody may be taught everything for the modest 
sum of one million per annum out of the Imperial taxes. 

Mr. Scott Russell is of opinion that all education should be 
more or less technical ; and he is at little pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for any education which is not specially intended to prepare 
a man for his profession. If he speaks with respect of Oxford 
and Cambridge it is because they “ may be considered ” technical 
schools for the divine, the doctor, and the lawyer. _ How often we 
miss the real virtues of things until they are pointed out to us by the 
keen eye of the critic! To many Oxford clergymen it is probably 

uite a new notion that what Oxford did for them was to prepare 
con for parish work ; and there are perhaps not a few physicians 
and barristers who fancy that they were technically instructed for 
their professions in the great hospitals, or by special pleaders, and 
that Balliol or Trinity gave them only a general culture. But 
“any port in a storm.” We shall be thankful if Oxford and 
Cambridge are spared by the technical fanatics, though it be under 
the false pretext of their being “technical for the divine, the 
doctor, wa the lawyer.” With such views, however, Mr. Scott 
Russell is saved the trouble of disputing the proposition of the 
Select Committee that it is useless to give technical instruction 
until we have reformed and organized our general system of 
education. ‘To make education technical, and to teach everything 
technically, that is the reform of our national education for which 
he sighs. We say everything, for Mr. Scott Russell’s views of 
what subjects can be technically and profitably taught to his stu- 
dents are bounded merely by the limits of an exhaustive tabular 
enumeration of all the sciences and all the philosophies. If any 
one wishes to have his respect for technical education raised, and 
his own vocabulary of things knowable increased, we commend him 
to the table in p. ee gives a summary of “ human know- 
ledge” as it is to be taught in the Technical University. No 
Athenian Sophist could ever have better demonstrated the easi- 
ness of omniscience. “A little knowledge,” Mr. Scott Russell 
reminds us, “is a dangerous thing.” And he argues from that 
excellent maxim, that narrowness of study is the great thing to be 
avoided in any system of education. We must remind hin that 
there is another and an equally valuable application of the 
proverb. Many-sided superficiality is probably at least as dan- 
— as deep-searching narrowness. And if Mr. Scott Russell 

not had his attention so exclusively fixed on that aspect of 
the proverb which favours the display of his theories, he might 
—— have escaped the pitfalls into which he tumbles when 

e ventures within the regions of Latin and Greek. It would 
not then have been necessary to remind him that “ bi-annually ” 
is neither good Latin nor recognised English; and we should not 
have had to ask him for an explanation of the following extra- 
ordinary vagary which appears in page 404 :— 

_ There would be written over every skilled workshop the ancient Greek 
inscription :— 


No man ignorant of geometry enters here. 

Mr. Scott Russell has, as he tells us, “had the triple advantage of 
University education in the humanities, a course of mathematical 
and theoretical education, and a thorough workshop training.” In 
which part of this triple course did he miss the advantage of 
realizing the force of the old proverb, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam ” ? 
which, as he is no more felicitous in his translations than in his 
quotations of the dead languages, we will render for him into a 
gocd technical equivalent. ‘“ Don’t try to be jack of all trades, 
or you'll be master of none!” 


BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF ART.* 


M CHARLES BLANC, finding that the world in general is 
ie ina state of profound ignorance about the fine arts, has 
kindly resolved to teach it the rudiments of criticism. Paris, 
he says, fancies itself a second Athens, and yet its millionaires 
buy all sorts of monstrosities, and allow the works of the august 
Sovereigns of art to pass into other countries. “So that France in 
the nineteenth century presents the incredible anomaly of an 
Intelligent nation which professes to worship the fine arts, and 
which neither knows their principles, nor their language, nor 
their history, nor their true Fignity, nor their veritable grace.” 
And then he goes on to tell an anecdote about a dinner at which 
he met a number of eminent persons all of whom talked about art 
with that wildly anarchical diversity and that perfect ignorance 
which are usual in conversations on that subject. Every one 


* Grammaire des Arts du Dessin. Par M. Charles Blanc. Paris: 
Renouard. 
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claimed the right to extol what pleased his private fancy, on the 
ground that there is no disputing about tastes. Charles Blanc 
resisted this adage as a heresy even in gastronomy itself, and 
declared that the classic gastronomer, Brillat Savarin, would have 
revolted against it. However, the eminent guests went on grace- 
fully enunciating absurdities, and the conversation might have 
ended, as such conversations do usually end, without benefit to 
anybody present, if a few gentlemen, more modest or more intelli- 
gent than the rest, had not inquired whether there existed a book 
which, without requiring too much time or labour from the reader, 
would give him elementary notions on the subject of art. M. 
Charles Blanc found on reflection that he could not recommend 
any such work, that in fact no such work existed in the French 
language, and thus the idea of this Grammaire des Arts du Dessin 
suggested itself to his mind. 

M. Blanc observes that the education of the French public in 
art-matters is “complétement nulle”’—that young men finish 
their classical studies without having the most elementary infor- 
mation about the arts of Greece and Rome :— 

Tel lauréat brillant et superbe achéve ses études classiques sans avoir la 
moindre teinture des arts. I] connait les affaires des anciens Grecs, leurs 
capitaines, leurs orateurs ct leurs philosophes, leurs querelles intestines et 
leurs grandes guerres médiques; mais il ne connait ni leurs idées sublimes 
sur la peinture et la statuaire, ni leurs adorables dieux de marbre, ni leurs 
temples divins. 

This is true; and it is as true of England as of France. The 
condition of the educated classes in Europe generally, with refer- 
ence to the fine arts, isa condition of simple ignorance; and the 
ignorance, unfortunately, is of that kind which does not know that 
it is ignorant. This is due, we believe, to a very natural illusion. 
The fine arts do not appear to require any study whatever for 
their appreciation ; they have an illusory legibility, and every one 
secretly believes that he requires no education in order to derive 
from them such benetit as they may be able to afford. And then 
this benefit seems vague and uncertain. When the artistic in- 
stincts are strong, men are drawn irresistibly towards the fine 
arts; but when these instincts are weak, or do not exist. it is 
difficult to persuade men that there can be anything in works of 
art to reward the devotion of their time. Greek literature is 
admitted tc be a serious study because it is supposed to convey 
information ; but Greek sculpture, it is believed, conveys no in- 
formation, and is therefore useless, In fact, there exists all over 
Europe, with reference to the fine arts, a Philistinism difficult to 
penetrate and enlighten, a far stronger Philistinism than that 
which sometimes offers a feeble resistance to culture in literature. 
M. Charles Blanc says that in the knowledge of art the French 
nation is one of the most behindhand in Europe, whereas in 
England books which treat of the fine arts are read by every 
educated person. We fear that M. Blanc has here had recourse 
to an artifice very common in French newspapers and legis- 
lative assemblies—that of somewhat heightening the brilliance 
of English cultivation in order to throw a shadow on that 
of France; just as mothers tell their little girls how wonder- 
fully good are those other little girls, their neighbours, with- 
out perhaps quite believing it themselves. We happen to be 
rather minutely acquainted with the sale of books upon art 
in England, and will only say that when they reach a thou- 
sand — it is a great success. There is not a single writer on 
art in England, except Mr. Ruskin, who can consider himself 
quite sure beforehand that his books will pay. No English pub- 
lisher will reprint review articles upon art; the thing has been 
tried once or twice, and the results have not been encouraging. In 
France, on the other hand, art publications of various ‘Linds 
succeed better. Writers of note reprint their articles in volumes, 
which have a circulation of three or four thousand copies. There are 
periodical reviews in France devoted to art which succeed, and live, 
whereas our Fine Arts Quarterly, though liberally and intelligently 
conducted, was commercially a failure. We have not in all 
London such a publishing house as that of Madame Renouard, in 
the Rue de Tournon, where you may buy a little library upon art. 
And beyond this we venture to say that, although the French 
eople are ignorant of art in the sense of having little acquired 
snowledge on the subject, we have generally found them open to 
artistic ideas, which cannot be said of our own countrymen. On 
the other hand, it may be said in our favour that we buy pictures 
more liberally ; but there is a curious distinction between this kind 
of encouragement of art and the study of it. People go to 
Exhibitions to be amused, and they buy pictures in order to have 
the same kind of amusement in their homes, or to furnish their 
walls well; but this does not imply that they study art at all. 
Just in the same way they have coats-of-arms painted on their 
carriages, and crests engraved upon their plate, without taking 
the slightest interest in heraldry, and without even troublin 
themselves to learn the difference between impalement an 
uartering. M. Charles Blanc is old enough to have outlived 
the illusions of youth, and yet the publication of such a book as 
this proves either that the French are more studious of art than 
we are, or else that he is indulging illusory hopes of their teach- 
ableness. His book is a very valuable one, and does pag wo | 
all that it professes to do, but we doubt whether any Englis 
publisher would venture upon it. 

It is odd that, when M. Charles Blanc of writers on art 
who are generally read in England, he mentions Burke, Hume, 
Reid, Price, Alison, Hogarth, and Reynolds, and does not mention 
the writer who has been more read than all these men put to- 
gether. Is it possible that Mr. Ruskin’s name was passed over in 
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simple ignorance? We believe that it is not possible, but that 
M. Blane does not recognise Mr. Ruskin, and intentionally ignores 
him. Orthodoxy does not recognise heterodoxy, and always affects 
to believe that it exists, if it is to be admitted that it exists at all, 
in such obscurity that there is really no occasion to take note of 
it. Now the fact is that, whatever may be Mr. Ruskin’s failings, 
and in spite of the prevailing fashion of speaking contemptuously 
concerning him, he exercised a few years ago an influence so very 
powerful that even if it had wholly ceased it would yet remain of 
ater importance in the history of art than that of Burke, 
ume, Reid, Price, &c. What we most object to in M. Blanc, 
and in the advocates of the classical doctrine generally, is their 
exclusiveness; we have no objection to practical classicism in art 
when it is genuine, but the doctrines of the school, as stated and 
enunciated by the writers who have advocated it, have been too 
narrow to be truly philosophical. The bigotry which excludes 
Mr. Ruskin from a list of intluential writers on art is simply ridicu- 
lous; it is like the prejudice of the Chinese mandarin who ignores 
the civilization of barbarians, or of the orthodox Wahabee in the 
heart of Arabia who either is, or affects to be, ignorant of the 
Empires of the West. 

In truth M. Charles Blanc, though really eminent as a con- 
noisseur, is not a great critic, and is not likely to have much 
y org wed with great critics. We have read everything of his 
that has come in our way during the last fourteen years, but. 
cannot remember a single original idea of sufficient consequence to 
make itself remembered, or strong enough to beget other ideas in 
the general mind of humanity. He is industrious and accom- 
plished, he possesses an immense range of acquired knowledge 
about art, he is deservedly respected in Paris, and everywhere else 
where his labours in the field of art are known, and it may be 
doubted whether we have a single writer or connoisseur in this 
country comparable to him in traditional attainment. But with 
all this he occupies in art rather the position of a professor who 
hands down old knowledge and perpetuates old prejudices than 
that of a true critic. He has not the critical spirit, his mind 
naturally submits itself to authority, and loyally defends all long- 
established reputations; and submission to the authority of famous 
names is not a virtue in the critic, any more than it is in the man 
of science. A critic ought to be neither a worshipper nor an 
iconoclast. 

In saying this about M. Blane we have no desire to lower 
his position; we merely attempt to define it. A man may be a 
good practical bishop without the critical spirit; and in the fine 
arts, as in religion, there is need of men who make it their business 
to repeat intelligently and intelligibly truths long since ascer- 
tained, even though there may be some risk of perpetuating errors 
along with them. <A book like this Grammaire des Arts du Dessin 
conveys hardly any new information, suggests hardly any new 
thought, but it puts old knowledge and old thought into a form 
more compact and accessible, and, considering the general igno- 
rance of art amongst educated people, all this will be a novelty to 
many, and ought to be a boon to them. The book is admirably 
clear, though necessarily didactic; it avoids with great tact and 
judgment every approach to unpleasant dogmatism or tediousness. 

he tone throughout is that of a man of high culture, conveying 
truths which he believes to be valuable, but does not pretend to 
have discovered. There is, indeed, a certain advantage in feeling 
oneself quite free from the necessity of combating received ideas. 
A man who writes what nobody is likely to contradict is delivered 
from the irritations of antagonism, and easily preserves that 
dignity of manner and that suavity of tone which are so often 
~~ by the earnestness and eagerness of the neologist. 

he Grammar of the Arts of Design is the development, in more 
than seven hundred copious pages, with many illustrations, of a 
set of propositions which form the headings of its chapters. First, 
we have eight chapters on the great principles of art, and then 
come three books—the first on architecture, with a supplement on 
gardens; the second, on sculpture, with a supplement on gem and 
medal engraving ; the third, on painting, with a supplement on 
line-engraving, etching, mezzotint, aquatint, woodcutting, and 
lithography. The headings of chapters form in themselves, when 
read consecutively, a complete essay upon art, marked of course by 
an extreme brevity, and yet not so laconic as Goethe’s Essay on 
Dilettantism, which was probably written in the same way with the 
intention of subsequent development :— 

Architecture is the art of constructing according to the principles of the 

beautiful. Beauty in architecture answers to an idea of duty. ‘Two other 
indispensable qualities are bound up with the beauty of architecture— 
namely, calidiaants and strength. To these three terms, suitablencess. 
strength, and beauty, correspond three operations of the architect, the plan, 
the section, and the elevation. Sublimity in architecture belongs to three 
essential conditions—size, simplicity of surface, straightness and continuity 
of line. The sacrifice of one of the three dimensions is an clement of gran- 
deur in architecture. Different sentiments are attached to grandeur in the 
different dimensions of architecture. Different races, according to their 
genius, have marked in architecture their preference for one or the other of 
the three dimensions. 
These may be taken as specimens of M. Charles Blanc’s proposi- 
tions. Let us see how he develops one of them ; for example, the 
proposition that the sacrifice of one of the three dimensions is an 
element of grandeur in architecture :— 

Tous ceux qui ont visité cette basilique fameuse par ses dimensions, Saint- 
Pierre de Rome, se rappellent le désappointement qu’ils ont éprouvé en M 
entrant pour la premiere fois. Ce qu’ils s’attendaient 4 trouver immense, ils 
ont trouvé presqu’ ordinaire, et V’architecture les frappant au rebours des 
intentions de l’architecte, ils ont été surpris de n’étre pas étonnés. Les 
Romains, il est vrai, assurent & chaque voyageur que l’émotion viendra plus 


tard et qu’elle n’en sera que plus forte pour étre ajournée. Et en effet si !’on 
mesure & sa taille les petits anges qui portent le bénitier, on apercoit que ces 
petits anges sont des géants; si l’on parcourt l’église en tous sens, on est 
averti par un commencement de lassitude que le monument est colossal ; gj 
lon compare le prétre & l’autel ott il officie, on finit par se convaincre que les 
piliers sont prodigieusement énormes et hauts, que la coupole est une ceuyre 
gigantesque ; mais ce n’est qu’aprés bien des calculs, des comparaisons, deg 
rapprochements, que le visiteur en vient & saisir par la pensée l’incroyable 
grandeur de Saint-Pierre, car tout semble conspirer d’abord & déjouer sop 
admiration, et méme lorsque ce visiteur désenchanté essaye, le lendemain, de 
retrouver l’enthousiasme qu'il s’était promis de ressentir, il retombe sous 
Vempire des mémes causes, et la déception du regard résiste & la certitude de 
esprit. Oud est Je secret d’une erreur aussi décevante? Il est surtout dang 
la parfaite concordance des trois dimensions. La hauteur ¢tant trés-hante, 
la largeur trés-large et la profondeur trés-profonde, ces trois grandeurs ge 
rachétent l'une l’autre et se neutralisent. Si la nef, par exemple, était beau- 
coup plus étroite, aussitét l’élévation paraitrait démesurée ct la profondeur 
étonnante. Sacrifier une dimension pour agrandir les deux autres était igi 
un artifice infaillible, et, chose admirable! ce mensonge eit servi au triomphe 
de la vérité, puisqu’il aurait favorisé Yimpression vraic, celle d’une incom. 
mensurable grandeur. 

Combien différentes les illusions qu’avaient su produire nos architectes du 
moyen age! Guidés par le sentiment religieux, ils avaient sacrifie les largeurs 
aux élancements de l’ogive et aux profondeurs du sanctuaire ; ils avaicnt 
donné a leurs dimensions des apparences merveilleuses et grandi outre 
mesure des cathédrales qui, dans Saint-Pierre de Rome, ne seraient gure que 
des chapelles. C’est ainsi qu’avec moins de matiére ils émurent plus forte- 
ment l’esprit. Ils trompérent nos yeux dans lintérét de notre ame. 

The illustrations on wood are given liberally when necessary to 
the elucidation of the author's ideas, and have been chosen purely 
with regard to their utility in instructing the reader, not to make 
the volume pretty and attractive. ‘The difference between the 
abstraction of antique animal sculpture and the realism of the 
modern is well illustrated by two figures, one of an antique lion, 
and the other of the well-known group by Barye—‘ ‘Tiger devouring 
a Crocodile.” So, again, the difference between a study and a pic- 
ture is made clear to every intelligent 1eader by the engraving from 
a Virgin and Child by Ratfaelle, and one trom the study from nature 
by which Raftaelle — himself for his task. Again, there is a 
study by Filippino Lippi for a Saint Michael, from an exceedingly 
meagre and poor model, showing the need of the ideal. We have 
not space to enter into any minute discussion of the art doctrines 
advocated here, to do which adequately would require a volume 
as large as the one before us; but although M. Blanc is more 
strictly orthodox than we may claim to be upon art matters, we have 
no hesitation in very warmly recommending his book. it is full 
of information, it is most carefully and conscientiously written, it 
is perfectly clear and intelligible to any generally educated reader, 
and it fully accomplishes its design. If everybody knew as much 
about art as this book can teach him, the task of the art critic and 
the labours of the artist would be relieved to a great extent from 
the profound discouragement which is due to the feeling that so 
few are educated enough in art to understand them. We earnestly 
hope for the day when some copious and valuable text-book like 
this may be used in the ordinary training of gentlemen, od 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


it hardly falls within the purpose and purview of an article like 
this to notice anything in the nature of an almanac or ennual, 
however meritorious. ‘The work which induces us to stretch our 
usual rule in order to include it is one of a somewhat unusual cha- 
racter, as well as of very exceptional value. ‘The American Year- 
book * is unquestionably an almanac; it contains everything that 
is to be found in the most elaborate and in the least pretentious of 
the books which, under that name, are sold at every stationer’s shop 
in England, and of which every town, and almost every bookseller 
of any importance, publishes an edition of his own. It unites the 
contents of an ordinary business calendar, of the less professional 
astronomical almanac, and of the most perfect political annuals. 
It is in the last capacity that it claims our notice, and in this cha- 
racter it can be compared with no work of our acquaintance so pro- 
perly as with Mr. Martin’s excellent Statesman’s Year-book. ven 
to that it isin many respects superior; orrather its scope is wider, and 
its size so much greater that it has space for a much more ample 
collection of details than the smaller and handier manual can afford. 
But, besides this, it is a very complete almanac of the more or- 
dinary kind. The business man will find in it every regulation 
of the law or of the administration that it concerns him to know, 
and will be enabled on most occasions to dispense with the use of 
a banking directory. The amateur astronomer will find the situa- 
tions of the planets given in the manner most serviceable to him— 
designated, that is, not by their relation to points only to be ascer- 
tained by elaborate instruments and mathematical calculation, but 
by their places among the constellations with which every one who 
has given the least attention to the face of the heavens is familiar. 
The political student will find the Constitutions of every State in 
the Union, not set forth in full, so as to render the mastery of 
their provisions and their differences a work of dry and tedivus 
labour, but briefly and practically explained. The professional 
man will find the name and general functions of every State 
and Federal Court, from Oregon to Florida, and from Maine 
to California, set forth in its proper place, with the names and 
residences of its judges and officers. The persons forming the 
Government of every State are named in order; the periods 
of their tenure of office, and the times of election, are given; the 


* The American Year-book and National Register for 1869, Astronomicat, 
Historical, Political, Financial, Commercial, §c. §c. Edited by David N. 
Camp. Hartford: Case & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1869. 
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political, financial, and general statistics of each State are very 
carefully recorded; all that the Almanac de Gotha does for 
European monarchies and principalities, and all that Mr. Martin 
has done for the Governments of separate nations, is done by 
the American Year-book for the States composing the Union, 
and for the various Governments of North and South America, 
Europe, and Asia. The political history of the past year is also 
iven; the finances of the United States are the subject of elabo- 
rate explanation and of complete statistical tables ; in short, there 
js no public fact respecting the recent course of American politics 
that the reader may not learn from some page or other of this 
volume. A more complete and ample work of reference could 
hardly be desired, and we certainly do not know of any existing 
work equally comprehensive and convenient. A good deal of 
valuable statistical and general information regerding the recent 
fortunes of the South may be gathered from those parts of the 
yolume which deal with the late Confederate States. It is sufti- 
ciently clear from these pages how great and general has been the 
yuin effected, less by the war than by the subjugation of the 
country, and its utter disorganization under the rule of adventurers 
at home and fanatics at Washington. Land, always cheap, has lost 
one-half of its value. Property of every kind is depreciated. Of 
the population there are no recent returns; but the state of the 
country, as shown by other facts, leaves little doubt that the 
numbers of the people have been reduced, and their industrial and 
productive power diminished in even greater proportion. For 
some reason or other, the cotton crops since 1860 are not gene- 
rally stated—probably because they are very imperfectly known; 
but wherever a comparison is possible, the falling-off in every 
species of produce, and especially in the characteristic crops of the 
country, the chief source of its wealth, is terrible and surprising. 
Agricultural countries generally recover, for obvious reasons, 
easily and rapidly from the havoc of war. Economists make 
only one exception to this rule—where the population has been 
serlously diminished. The example of the South will intro- 
duce a new proviso into future treatises on this point. A country 
may recover quickly from the mere ravages of war, provided 
her people are neither killed nor starved, nor yet demoralized 
and disorganized. The white men of the South are broken- 
hearted ; the negroes are thoroughly demoralized, and, even when 
they will work at all, are not to be relied on for that kind of 
steady and constant work which the peculiar agriculture of the 
South demands, Hence the exports of the country have fallen 
into comparative insignificance; the number of acres in cultiva- 
tion is diminishing; the assessments show a general fall in the 
value of property; three dollars in paper isa fair price in 1869 
for land which in 1859 fetched five or seven dollars in gold ; and 
the whole tale of reports, statistics, and political observations is a 
tale of impoverishment, deterioration, ruin, and despair. 


We have received the third and last volume of Lossing’s His- 
tory of the Civil War.* This work may no doubt be counted 
among those from which the future historian of the great Con- 
federate struggle for independence will derive his materials ; but it 
will certainly help him as little as any book of equal size and preten- 
sions that we have seen. It is not merely bitter and unfair in its 
tone and biassed in its statement of facts; it repeats calumnies 
which have long since been abandoned in silence by every Re- 
publican who had any regard for his own character, and openly 
repudiated by all who had an honourable respect for truth and 
decency. The infamous proclamation by Mr. Stanton, imputing 
to the Confederate Government and its servants complicity in 
the murder of President Lincoln, is recorded, not only without 
a word of censure, but in language which implies that it was 
founded upon at least plausible evidence; while not a hint is 
given of the fact that the whole of the evidence was afterwards 
made public, and that the witnesses were convicted of the grossest 
perjury. In a similar manner the pitiful insinuation against Mr. 

avis, that he was taken while attempting to escape in female 
clothing, is repeated, as if it had not long since been refuted and 
iven up by every one at the persons who first circulated the 

sehood. The story of Mr. Davis’s last interview with General 
Johnstone is so perverted as to represent the conduct of both parties 
in a light exactly the opposite of the truth. The fact is that 
General Johnstone wished the President to secure his safety by 
taking command of the army, and capitulating as Commander-in- 
Chiet, and that Mr. Davis refused, because he was trying to escape 
across the Mississippi and continue the war in Texas. It was for 
this purpose that a carried with him the remains of the Con- 
federate funds; on which fact Mr. Lossing, without a tittle of 
evidence, founds a charge against him and his Ministers of in- 
tending to escape into Mexico with the treasures of the fallen 
Government. There is something unspeakably shameful in charges 
ike these preferred against a man like Mr. Davis—notorious for 
an almost puritanical virtue both in public and in private life— 
after he has retired, with health ruined by the cruelty of his 
enemies, and heart-broken by the calamities of his country, into 
exile and obscurity. 


A volume on American Fishing +, by one who is not only a 
practical angler, but has evidently given a good deal of attention 


* Pictorial History of the Civil War in America, By Benson J. Lossing. 
Vol. 111. Hartford: London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

¢ Fishing in American Waters. By Genco C, Scott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


to the habits and nature of fish, will have a good deal of interest 
fora large circle of English readers. Angling in America evidently 
differs in many respects from the sport as practised in this country. 
The fish most prized and most frequently caught in the more 
frequented waters are of a different kind. The bait and tackle 
used are peculiar, and the fashions of sportsmen are not quite the 
same asin England. But the observations of the writer on the 
structure, instincts, and senses of fish, and particularly on their 
powers of, sight and hearing, are applicable as much to English 
as to American waters, and are by no means devoid of interest. 
He maintains that fishes can hear, which some authorities deny, 
but which an unlearned observer who has seen a shoal of minnows 
start from the shore as soon as a foot was placed on the pebbles 
some yards distant will be inclined to believe; though more 
scientific folks may tell him that it is the slight vibration of the 
ground, communicated to the water, which the creatures feel. He 
aflirms that, like all creatures with convex eyes, and notably deer, 
fish are near-sighted, and distinguish motion more easily than 
form. To the latter, indeed, their eyes must be very insensible 
if they really mistake the artificial fly for the real one, as most 
readers will agree after looking at the drawings of both as they 
stand contrasted on our author's page. 


American Chess Nuts* is a somewhat eccentric title for a collec- 
tion of problems, arranged according to the number of moves 
required to give checkmate, which fills a large octavo volume, 
with six problems on each page. A skilful chessplayer condemned 
to a lonely sickbed or to solitary confinement might find in this 
volume occupation for many months. The ordinary reader will pro- 
bably recoil before the mere number of the puzzles which con- 
a him, page after page, and which it would take him a lifetime 
tosolve. 


Another volumet, of more general interest, instructs the reader 
who has a talent for sleight of hand in the performance of a great 
variety of tricks with cards. Most of these require considerable 
skill in manipulation, A large proportion, for instance, depend 
upon the performance in the first instance of the trick called 
“ forcing a card ”—a trick against which most choosers are on their 
guard, and which, therefore, only a very clever manipulator can 
successfully accomplish. Some, however, and these not the least 
entertaining, depend merely on arrangement and calculation ; and 
one or two of these bring out a result so unexpected, that it seems 
absolutely startling at first, and the spectator, even when the pro- 
cess is explained, finds it scarcely more credible than betore. 
Tricks of this kind merely require care and attention and ordinary 
intelligence; the greater number demand a special skill and 
dexterity, and no book can teach an average card-player to per- 
form them successfully. 


The Great Metropolis t is a descriptive account of New York, 
its business, its pleasures, and its appearance, its railways and 
tramways, its theatres and churches, prisons and hospitals, its 
traflic by day and by night, by street-car and by steamer, written 
by a man with sufficient graphic power to produce a very readable 
article, but without sufficient versatility or tact to prevent the 
article, when prolonged, repeated, and expanded to the dimensions of 
a book, from becoming wearisome. The work also contains notices 
of many of the notabilities of “ the Empire City,” written with that 
Republican freedom and unreserve which secms so strange to Eng- 
lish readers, who can see no reason why a considerable fortune, a 
romantic career, a successful stroke in business, or a reputation not 
acquired in a public capacity, should render a man the common 
st gee of every penny-a-liner in the community, should deprive 

im of copyright in his own daily life, and give the public a 
right of way through the most private recesses of his mercantile 
and domestic relations. At the same time, the author is one of 
the most moderate of offenders in this direction; and his castiga- 
tion of more unpardonable sinners, and of the “ Jenkinses” of 
the New York press and the newspaper accounts of fashionable 
weddings, may well atone for his small share in an almost uni- 
versal practice, 


Of the notorieties of the “ = metropolis,” § none is, in his 
sphere, better known than the Rev. H. W. Beecher, the occupant 
of “ Plymouth Pulpit ”, from whence proceeds a volume of sermons 
much less marked by the — of the preacher— by 
political declamation, and by levities which, in their close juxta- 
— with sacred things, wae rofane—than we could have 

oped. It isevident that Mr. Beecher has been impressed by the 
effective homeliness of the earlier Protestant and Puritan preachers, 
and has striven to imitate it, without remembering that it was 
eflective precisely because it was earnest and natural, while his 
imitation of it is awkward and offensive; first, because it is 


* American Chess Nuts: a Collection of Problems by ‘try of the Western 
World. Edited by E. B. Cook, W. Henry, and A. Gilberg. New 
York: A. W. King. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 


+ The Secret Out; or, One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Recrea- 
tions, By the Author of “ The Magician’s Own Book,” &c. New York : 
Dick & Fitzgerald. London: Triibner& Co. 1869. 


t The Great Metropolis; a Mirror of New York, By Jamus H. Browne. 
Hartford: American Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low, Son, 


& Marston. 1869. 

§ Plymouth Pulpit; the Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, From Verbatim Reports by T. J. Ellinwood. First 
Series, Sept. 1368—March 1869. New York: Ford & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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affected, and next, because it is addressed to an audience who are 
so unused to illustrate the highest interests of life by reference to 
the lowest, that the attempt produces in their minds a sense of 
incongruity and absurdity—they are amused and not impressed. 
There is, too, a lamentable want of reverence and gravity— 
not of earnestness—in the tone of the preacher. He speaks 
as a sincere rather than as a devout man, as a man in earnest, but 
in earnest as men are earnest about daily concerns and material 
objects, not about those which inspire them with profound awe 
and solemn veneration—feelings which, we suspect, Mr. Beecher is 
quite incapable of realizing. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovcry* contains a good deal of 
useful, of interesting, and of curious information, consisting of 
matter partly original, partly compiled from more elaborate and 
detailed accounts, partly clipped from scientific journals ; informa- 
tion of the progress made during the past twelve months in every 
branch of science and every department of mechanical industry ; 
of the victories of the spectroscope, and the results of the expedi- 
tions sent out to watch the great eclipse of 1868; of the new 
theories and discoveries in chemistry; of the multitude of inven- 
tions to which these have given rise; and of the achievements in 
machinery which are the wonder and the boast of the age, and 
the peculiar pride of America. It is a somewhat rough and 
fragmentary, but a convenient record of the net results of scientific 
labour during the past year, necessarily imperfect, and serving 
rather as an index to the fuller information to be found in the 
archives of the Patent Office, in the scientific journals, and in the 
papers of the great Societies, than as a complete account of any of 
the vast number of new facts and theories which it notices; but 
interesting even to the unlearned, as showing how wide, how 
various, and how rapid is the progress of human knowledge and 
power, of man’s insight into the secrets and mastery of the forces of 
nature. 


A work by Mr. Parton, the eulogist of General Butler, which 
we noticed some months ago, denouncing the use of stimulants, 
and assailing the use of alcohol and tobacco, in the intemperate 
Janguage and style which universally characterize the advocates of 
“Temperance,” has called forth a very clever and entertaining 
pe by a writer who ee to have taken pains to acquire 
what his antagonist wanted—a real comprehension of the facts and 
— affecting his argument—and who has exposed with great 
orce and clearness the inaccuracy of some of the favourite allega- 
tions of the Total Abstinence party, and the futility of the experi- 
ments on which they chiefly rely. He asserts that all the alleged 
evidences of the useless and noxious character of alcohol, derived 
from scientific experience, are vitiated by the radical error of inatten- 
tion tothe influence of quantity. Alcohol in large amounts, like thein 
in similar doses, is a narcotic poison, and, if given in such amounts, 
undoubtedly paralyses the digestive and other organs, and fails to 
be assimilated by them. Alcohol in small doses quickens the 
nutritive processes, strengthens the nerves, restores their powers 
when exhausted by fatigue, and in many cases hasbeen proved beyond 
reasonable doubt to serve as food. Tobacco, again, in excess, or 
acting on an empty stomach, is a purely poisonous and narcotic 
agent; taken moderately and after a meal, it is shown to be in 
principle, as every smoker knows it to be in practice, a promoter 
of digestion. Both are useful aids to the nervous system in a 
state of life in which it is liable to be frequently and severely 
overtaxed. Such is M. Fiske’s argument, supported by a careful 
record of facts, and a long list of eminent authorities. The work 
is interesting, at all events, as a spirited and effective attempt to 
turn the tables upon teetotallers, and to overthrow the formid- 
able array of ugly-looking facts and misquoted statements by 
which they have perplexed the timid and imposed upon the 
ignorant. 

How to Make Money ¢ is a sensible little volume, treating in a 
practical and homely form of some of the simple principles of 
political economy and commercial prudence, and may perhaps 
convey some elementary instruction in those principles to many on 
whom a more elaborate and scientific mode of treatment would 
be thrown away. 


How a Bride was Won § is the title of another of Mr. Gerstiicker’s 
splendid American tales of adventure, which, if they fall far 
behind the novels of Cooper in popularity as in merit, have yet 
never failed to please the insatiable appetite of boyhood for stories 
= enterprise and daring, and sketches of savage or half-savage 

e. 


Gardening for the South || is pretty accurately described by 


* Annual of Scientific —- or Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1869. Edited by S. Kneeland, A.M., M.D., &c, &c. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. London: Tribner & Co. 1869. 


+ Tobacco and Alcohol. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


¢ How to Make Money and How to Keep It. By Thos. A. Davies, Author 
of “ Cosmegony,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston; Triibner & Co. 1869. 


§ How a Bride was Won; or, a Chase across the Pampas. By ¥. 
Gerstiicker. Translated by Francis Jordan, with Illustrations by Gaston 
Fay. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1869. 


|| Gardening for the South; or, How to grow Vegetables and Fruits: 
By the late W. N. White, of Athens, Ga. “With Additions by Mr. J. 

an Buren and Dr. James Camak. New York: Judd & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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its title. It isa full and careful treatise on the care and man 
ment of a kitchen garden and orchard, adapted to the special con- 
ditions imposed by the soil and climate of the Southern and 
Middle States. 


The Biameless Prince* is the story of a Queen who marries 
and gives her whole heart to a Prince who sustains a high 
character in the sight of the people, and retains to the last the 
affection and reverence of his wife, but is induced by the c 
personal and intellectual, of a lady whom he accidentally encounters 
at a distance from the Court to break his marriage-vow and deceive 
his trusting wife. The secret is well kept, until, after making up his 
mind finally to part with his mistress, the Prince is killed by the 
fall of a tree on his ride home. The mourning Queen and the 
desperate mistress meet at his tomb, and the latter betrays her 
secret. The Queen’s heart is broken, and one day, at the unveiling 
of a statue erected to her husband's memory, the terrible con- 
flict of feeling overpowers her, and she falls lifeless. It is im- 
possible not to remark on the close resemblance of one-half of 
this story to a reality so recent and so impressive that it is sure 
to be present to the reader’s thoughts at every page of the fiction; 
a resemblance which is rendered objectionable and offensive 
the character of that half of the tale which is purely fictitious, 
There is much true poetry of thought and feeling both in this 
and some of the minor pieces; but hampered by a defective 
— of expression and command of yersification which mar the 
effect. 


A series of American school-bookst, to which our attention 
is particularly called, carry the pupil, by a regular series of 
“ spellers” and “readers,” from the alphabet to a kind of anth- 
ology of moral, historical, and scientific lessons, original and 
selected, well suited to the higher classes of an elementary school. 
Our own idea is, we own, that the later volumes of the series are 
useless ; that when a child can once read with ease, it is best to 
put into his hands books valuable for their own sake, and to make 
these the text of such further instruction in grammar, composition, 
and the meaning of words as may be afforded. For those who 
think otherwise Harper's Series seems to be well arranged, and 
it is decidedly superior to most works of the kind. 


* The Blameless Prince,and other Poems. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Boston: Feelos, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869 


+ Harper's Series. Willson’s School and Family Readers. Willson's 
Readers, Intermediate Series. Willson’s Spellers. By Marcus Willson, 
Author of “ Primary History,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 
MUSICAL UNION — RUBINSTEIN’S Last Performance 


this Season, on June 1, with LEOPOLD AUER, from St. Petersburg. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East 
(close to the National Gallery), ), from Nine til Seven.—Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168 New Bond Street—EXHIBI- 
TION of PAINTINGS. A Series of large FEE SEVEN C OY ASIA 
‘most wonderfully il the fi of the Revelation of St. Jchn), and other Eastern 
$ishects. Painted by A. SVOBODA during his recent Travels in Asia.—Admission, }s. 


Gen DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
MINI,” &c. &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from ‘Ten to Six.— 


CATION in GERMANY, _INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE, GODESBERG, near enn. on the Rhine.—The Principal, Dr. A. BASKER- 

ILLE, is now in London, and will be happy to ay with Parents wishing to send 
Mtn SONS abroad for the acquirement of the es anguages.— Apply t ‘o the Secretary 
the English International Education society, Esq., 24 Old Bond Street ; 
or to br. Bask 33 Bristol Gardens, aida 


HPUCATION (First-Class) in GERMANY, including thorough 

Music, Liberal Table. Kind and and best Socie llighest 
Street, W. in London.—Address, Pastor Vimar, loreign School 


M SS. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 
} ho aol pottiswoode & Co., Priuters and Law Stationers, 30 Parliament 


JYLORENCE. — — BUILDING SITES and RESIDENCES. 
The FLORENCE LAND and PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY, having acquired a large 
extent of BUILDING LAND situated in the best part of the New Quarter of Florence, 
are now prepared to treat with Gentlemen desirous of erecting Houses or Villas, either on 
the frontage of the New Boulevard or on the Piazza Savonarola, and other ecually eligible 
Sites. ‘The winy are willing to undertake the erection of Houses suitable to any given 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The SIXTEENTH 
ANNUAL EX ION of PICTURES. contributions of Artists of the French and 
Flemish Schools, is NOW OPE 6d. 


DAMASCUS. .—The Last Grand Work painted by FRE- 

DERICK _E. CHURCH, Painter of the Falls of Niagara,” &c.—This 
will only be ON VIEW for a few Days previous to its being sent to the Owner.—T. McLEAN’S 
Gallery, 7 Haymarket. Admission by presentation of Address Card. 


gat EGYPT, the ALPS, including a large New Picture 

f MONT BLANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH WALTON.—Pall 
Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. WM. THOMPSON'S), from ‘Ten to Six. Admission (with 
Catalogue), 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London—OPENS the 


DAY AFTER the OAKS, Saturday, May 29.—Admission, 2s. 6d. 
HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London. — 


May 29; ‘Monday, May 31; and Four following Days. 


Saturday, 


to Sell or Lease Lan ah. with the obligation to Build thereon within a 
defined period.—F' surther information may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 110 
Cannon Street, E.C.; or of Mr. Norton, the Company’ 's Architect, at 24 Ola Bond Street, W. 


to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Room. wie extensive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and imp: " willbe 
promptly attended to. 

Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


[LERACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightful Location; 200 A 


handsome Public Rooms; "Hote daily ; ‘Telegraph Office 
Address. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North De 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The Magnificent Suite of PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, which have been Redecorated by Messrs. Jacxson 


&G ,is NOW OPEN. 
Déjeaners, "Banc uets, Private Dinners, and Wedding Breakfasts served in the highest style 


Wines of the Choicest: Vintages. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—Thorou heed 
nd Roadster Stallions, Hunters, Arabs, Russian and Norfolk Trotters, Cobs, 

Park Hacks, Ladies’ Horses, High-stepping Cobs, Phaeton Horses (in Pairs), Ponies (in ‘Single 

and Double Harness), Taudem, and Four-in-hand, 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—Reserved Seats, 


Numbered, may be selected, 5s. each per day; Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and Is. 


PREE CHRISTIAN UNION.—TheFIRST ANNIVERSARY 
of the FREE CHRISTIAN UNION will be held as follows: 

A Lag pa RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the Large Hall, Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 

neoln’s Inn pte. ¢ on Tuesday Evening, June |, at Half-past Seven, conducted by 


EET TING, a Wednesday June 2, at Seven, 
at ern, in ‘which M. and others will take part. All terested 
in promoting Catholic Union are earuestly invit 

pers explaining the nature and objects of the Usien may be had from Messrs, Wittiams 
& Meconsa) 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 


Tor c CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Tor uay, for the SONS 


under the Kev. T. R. R. EBBING. M.A., sometime 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Colleze. Oxford, First and Class Classics. First Class in 
and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
lathe age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the 
Domestic arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


ClVIL SERVICE and ARMY, — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
of “ English and Arith Examinations") has 


ROSHERVILLE HOTEL.—EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS. 
Magnificent New Coffee Room and Private Rooms for lamer Small Parties, facing 
the ae. The not to be surpassed. Whitebait 
— ; JAMES WATES, Manager. 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


YDROPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkle 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire.—Resident Physician, Dr. W. P. HARRISON.— 
unrivalled Summer or Winter Home for Patients requiring Treatment, or for Visitors in 
-— of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. Sruacuan, House-Steward, as 
above. 


OVERLAND ROUTE—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 


PASSENGERS, and Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers 
From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR Saturday, at 2 p.m. = 
MALTA = 
” ” Every Sunday, at a.m. 
” ” 
” 


Saturday, May 15,2 p.m. { Sunday, May 23, 7 a.m. 
And every alternate 
Sunday thereafter. 


N 


“{ Saturday, May 1 7 


Sunday 


Arrangements having been with the Steam Navig: 
Cc and Parcels, are now booked through 


DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 

&e. &c.—The VICAR ( mb.) of a kmait | Rarich near London will shortly have 
Vacancies for ‘WO or vues RESIDENT" PUPILS. Convenient Lodgings close at hand 
for One or Two others. Has passed several Pupils the the above 
to late ) Pupils extending over Fifteen years. ~ Address, Care of E ic C., Admiralty, Somerset 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, oye by a High (sth) Wrangler, an Oxford Graduate 


India ation Company, 
‘argo to any of the Ports touched at by that 
Company ‘s Steamers. 


For rticulars as to Freight, . and Insurance, at the Company's Offices, 
122 Street, Orien Place, Sou Southampton 


ACCELERATED MAIL COMMUNICATION with JAPAN. 
1 Steamers of the PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY" will, until notice, run Fortnight, 
vice versa inate via 
Service will be con tinued « asat 
122 Leadenhall Street, ieee. 


'y from Hong Kong to Yokohama 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai 


(ist Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters obtainable os all the other 

allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUP 
Fifteen io the Candidates successful in the recent Competition (Nos. 9, 10. 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 

be 25, 29, 34, 37, 45, 48), to Whom reference ony be made, were sent up by Mr. Wren, 3, 4, 5 Powis 


Park, W.—Next Term begins May 31. 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


[NDIAN and HOME SERVICE, the LINE, &.— 


A TUTOR, of great experience and success, has now several VACANCIES, He will 
that every under his tuition pass the above Examinations with credit.— 
rences to successful Pupils.—Apply to M. W., 46 Regent Street, W. 


(THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A 
CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER (Five Years in the Bengal Civil Service) teaches the 
BENGALI, PERSIAN, and HINDUSTANI TANGUAGES Apply. by letter, to B.C.S., 
Post Office, Temple Bar. 


TON and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—One of the MASTERS 


at a High-class School in a beautiful part of Surrey receives SIX PUPILS. Terms, 
from 80 to 100 Guineas. Advertiser was formerly Second Master of a Public School,and has 
resided the last ‘I'en years in Paris, educating the Sons of several Noblemen, to whom refer- 
ences are permitted.— Address, Parncipat, Ormond House, Carshalton Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 
RIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistent-Master of 
College. formerly Assistant- Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from Nine 
ofage. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, ae Mile from Rugby. A list of 
Neferees—including the Kev. Dr. Kennepy.Canonof Ely, ius Professor of Greek, C Cambridge, 
formerly Masta ev. Dr. Master of of Wellington Colleges 
rs at Rugby, and Parents o: s—sent on m. Terms, inci 
£35; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, wear Rugby, 


(TUITION. —TWO OXFORD GRADUATES in high Classical 
Honours read with Cameenasee & for the English or Indian Civil Service, or for the 
Legal Preliminary Examinations.—A ddress, G. G., 117 Chancery Lane. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—LONG VACATION.—A MARRIED 
Graduate of Le Coll. Cam., and an Old Rugbeian, who takes FOUR 
PUPILS, will have Vacancies for his next Term, and for the Long Vacation. Classics, Mathe- 
matics, French, and thorough German. Comfortable Home. Some Shooting and Fishing. 
Terms, inclusive, from £160.—Address, Rev. H. R. Lay, Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock. 


Priva: ATE TUITION for OXFORD.—An OXFORD M.A,, 
try Rector, residing near Oxford, has One Vacancy for a for to on, poapane See for 

Matriculation ond will shortly have a Second. Number limited to 

Terms, 120 Guineas per annum.— Address, Kev. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L, ACLAND, M.A. sof Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln Col 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare Lede for the. en Oa Civil 
Service and other C and 


FRANCE, Paris, 2 Rue Billault, a V'angle de l’Avenue 
Champs-Elysées. _ PENSION et vie de Famille, pour apprendre la LANGUE 
PROFESSEUK de VACADEMIE, de PARIS tres-connu. | On ne peut 

r ONS. . Tro ies mobres, balcon donnant 
Champs-Elysces et sur Arc de ‘tiomphe. 


MAYALL’ S PORTRAITS, all Sizes, from the Life Size to the 
Locket Miniature, TAKEN DAILY, 224 Regent Street, London, and 91 King's Road, 
Brighton.—Charges moderate. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engrs’ ms. NOTE PAPER and 
legan’ ngraved, and for 4s. 64 
PROG KAMME Es and DINNER of new ; Printed and 
tamped with Crest or Address, in the latest F. 
TION ERY of every Description, of f the ‘best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


[HE DERBY.—CALLAGHAN’S RACE GLASSES will 
be found the Best Agent to Vienne. 


GLASS WINDOWS sand 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


PARQUET SO SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 

26 and 27 BERNERS STREET. “LONDON. 


FILMER'S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 

Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly on View for Selection and Immediate Del ivery. 
Easy Chairs mate teens ILMER & SON WUpholsterers,31 and 32 Berners 
Street,Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 fil post free. 


(THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 
Prepared Ww Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy Military Hee! 6d. 
Enameled oF Kid for Croquet Elastic Liot Boots, wort 
or nette, 
t Part of the Khoiem Sam ipt of 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 STREET, 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
Pictures Cleaned, Li Lined, and if in the worst 
DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


GTAINED CHURCH 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 22, 1869. 


GREAT INDIAN me PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMP! 


an the THIRTY-NINTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING of held 
&t the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, the 11th of May, 1869; 
W. NICOL, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair; 
The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. 
‘The Company's Seal was affixed to the Register ot Proprietors. 
"Lhe Directors’ Report having been taken as read, 
It was moved by the Cuarnman, seconded by H. W. Brake, Esq., and Resolved : 
Ws the Reset of the Directors, together with the Accounts now submitted, be received 
au 
It was moved by the Crarnaan, seconded by Lord W. M. Hay, and Resolved: 
“ That the Declaration of Forfeiture made by the Directors of the Two Shares of this Com- 
pany, £2 per Share paid, numbered 595,246, and 595,247, be, and hereby is, contirmed, and that 
these Shares be disposed of in the discretion of the Directors, “tag ig ‘a requirements of 
the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 8th Vic. Cap. 16, Secs. 31 
It was by the Cuarnman, seconded by L. R. Rem, Esq., foo 
“That H. W. Brace, Esq., Lord Ww; M. Hay, and Colonel J. Hottann be, and are hereby, 
re-elected Directors of this Company.” 
by Rosr. W. Esq., seconded by Hovoson, Esq., and 
covlved: 
“That Cuartes Packer, Esq., be, and is hereby, re-elected an Auditor of this Company.” 
W. NICOL, Chairman. 
It was moved by Rosert Minton, Esq., seconded by W. McKewan, Esq,, and Kesolved: 
“ That the best thanks of the Meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Chairman 
and Directors, for their attention to the interesis of the Company.” 


THOS, R. WATT, Managing Director. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


‘Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Depositsreceived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. perann., subject to 12 of W 
Atd ditto ditto = 
Ats3 ditto ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Kates for longer periods than Twelve Months, seston of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Billsissued at thre current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharye; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and vessige Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertake: 
Interestdrawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay =e Pensions realized, 
Every other d ot ki and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The tuilest A ges of the prop Remissi 


of Duty secured to the Assured at once. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BRS EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


ENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
i) FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, B.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “* Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


LEGAL and G 


Invested Funds £1,510,000 
Annual Income 200,000 
LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 


REVERSIONS., 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Caer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,300,000, and the entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950.00 

The Assurance Keserve F aaa alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Pulic: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances my be effi cted on the most moderate terms and the moet liberal conditions. 

The Compa: y also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Peaspectusee may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


gdom 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ABOLITION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1 eee 


Insurances can be effected both at Home or Abroad, at Mod Rates of P. and 
ENTIRG LY FRE& of DUTY after Midsummer next; peuportion of 
Duty will be charved provisionally. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


GcoTrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGII ; AND DUBLIN. 


CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING, 


Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 L1,015,613 
Annual Revenue from all sources....++ 225,328 
Amount of Life Insurances in torce ... ++ 4,200,000 


Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may he obtained on application at 37 Corn- 
hill, London, or of the Company's Agents. 
By Order of the Directors, 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


COMPEN SATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Com of DEATH, Accident Kind. may secured by a Policy of 

RAILW PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CON An Annual Payment of £3 

£6 Ss. tl £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the —_ of £6 per Week for Injury. 


Orrices—64 CORNUILL anv 10 REGENT STREET, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
For Safe and Profitalle Investments 

Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

The MAY Number now ready. 

Tt contains all the safest Stock and the Day. 
CAPITALIST REHOLDERS, INVES TRUSTEES, 
will find the aun pit Circular a valuable, guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


BENSON’S 
WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 

LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS, 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM, BROOCHES, 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE. EAR-RINGS, 
KEYLEssS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP, NECKLACES, 

Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 


lished two Pamphiets, enriched and embellished with Illustrations—one upon W and 


Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘Ihese are sent post free for 2d, 
each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


25 OLD BOND STREET; ano 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL. 


APPIN & WEBB’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


s. d.| d.| d. | | | 
0 7 0 20 0 25 0 
0 13 0 15 0 18 0 22 30 0 
0 6 0 7 0 9 0 120 


APPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATERS.—The 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield; London Factory, Winsley Street, Oxford Street. 
SPOONS AND FORKS.—PRICE LIST. 


Fiddle Pattern. aed and 


Vatterns, 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
13 0 16 0 20 30 0 
27 0 38 40 0 
36 0 480 54 0 70 0 
27 0 40 0 540 
36 48 0 0 79 0 


The most extensive cenmnied in the Trade capplted on _——— at 77 and 78 Oxford St 


and 72 Cornhill._MAPPIN & WEBB's London Factory is in Winsley Street, O; 
NOTICE.—The ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS are laid with 


ARROWSMITH'S SOLID PARQUET FLOORS, one Inch thick. 


“The floor is beautifully parqueted with oak and other hard woods, and is an immense 
improvement upon the du — 4 bourds of the former rooms ot the National Gallery; and 
especially comfurtable to walk upon.”—Daily News, May 1, 1869. 

80 New Bond Street, W. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enumelied in imitation of the Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal to them in effect and ee and at half the pr’ 
orwarced gratis and post tree trom LEWIN CRA WCUUR & ¢ Co. .» Cabinet Manufacturers, 

73 and 75 Brompton Koad. Established 1810. 

N.13.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
(Carriuge f1 tree), 200 Designs, with Pricesand Estimates. May be had gratis. 


Witiiam A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


WwW. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should _bear the Patent Label. 


CAUTION. .—_JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 


give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each we: is marked with their Name as above, and the 
Tess, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


PPENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNE Y- PIECES. <huy aoe of the above are requested, ‘atone finally deciding, 

to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON *S SILOW-ROOMS., They contain such an wey 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENE 

IRON MONGE RY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beanty of 

eee ore ss of work Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £388, to 

= :; Bronze Fenders, 3s. 9d. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 

o £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4 10s. 
The BUR TON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


TE: A-URNS, of London Make only.—The Largest Assortment 
of London i TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent Novelties, many 
of which are Registered) ison Saleat WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6, 


P- APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assortment 
pelea and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, 

or novelty 

New oval Maché Trays, per set of Three ... 25s. to yy 

Ditto, Iron Hs. 6d. to 4 Guineas, 

Convex “from 7s. 6d. 

Round “nd Gothic Waiters, and Bread Baskets, equally low. 
A Catal ds of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock sent post free. 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la 2, * nt 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 
Newman Yard, London. 


DYN ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES. —The Newest = Best Patterns always me view. 
y Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock he selected with much care, ong is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


t 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, comtteine novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low ow prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 
Wine and 


TRON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, 
Spirit Me Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 

Stores, Sealing every article we for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 

to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 

amg London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Kue de Kivoli and the Kue St. Honoré), 
‘aris. 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s., Locking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles, 


KWEN’S BRAN TABLET, 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS, 
Sold _everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


of APPETITE revented by the FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS, uinine wh unsurpassed for strengthening the 
Digestive Organs. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &e-, at 30s. per Dozen.— WATERS 
& WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


iy DIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS ORSON & SON, 
33, and 124 Svuthampton Row, "Ruseell Square, London, and by all harmaceutical 
remists. 


Oe riers of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, by DR. 


6d. 
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PURE CLARETS.— _LAZENBY & SON. 


ARK 
SSERT cL 
Samples, anda Detailed List of other Wines, forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


san CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 


per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Lor London, W. — w. 


T] LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


® DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole the Receipts,and | 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compe lled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 


t up and labelled ne close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misieud the Public, 

nsumers having difficulty the Genuine Articles are respectiull that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 treet, 
Portman Square, London, 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVE Y’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in nan EN of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
LAZENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, by 
BA a Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to cive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


E. ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 90 W' 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 

Old, 54s. ; 


CoGs AC BRANDY, 45s. per Dozen; Fine 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
w being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and Gute, by FIND- 
LATER. “Mt ACKIE. TODD, & CO., at their New Stores, London Bridge, 8.E 


IELD’'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 
of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is. ; is 
juisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the Hand, and exertsa 
Sie fluence on the Skin peculiar to itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 
» Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DINNEFORD’ PURE FLUID 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St h n dache. Gout, and Indigestion. 
Ati72 New Bond Street, Tandon endef of all Chemists. 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
ms — will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immed 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depédr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most eff l remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., ician in to the Queen in Ireland, observes: — 
en Jongh 's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
te disg’ therapeutic agent of great value.’ 
TH, F.R;S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his ors - ~~ Consumption,” writes :—“* We think it a creat advantage thet there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil + ed Yentvereally tdmitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
eupplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


Sold only in capsuled Impzaiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Constoners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of all the Principal New Books advertised in this day's “Saturday 
Review” are in Circulation at MUD. 1E'S SELECT LIBRARY. First Class Subscription 
One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on li Terms. 
Prospectuses, postage tree, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
a) NOTICE.—One Hundred Finny 74 Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 

ns, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's !.ibraries 

‘ables,and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are Sale 

aeubt t’s SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. CATA ALOQUES REVISED 
for MAY are now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE Py MANCHESTER EaRy, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B in with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; | City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, raccording Allthe 


MAGNESIAS. 


JULIUS CASAR, Is. 


~The Saturday Review. 


Just published, price EIGHTEENPENCE, 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS T. Hoskins, B.A., of 
lege, 


London: umm GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
WO OPINIONS (Protestant and Roman Catholic) on the 


IRISH CHURCH QUESTION: Disestablish and Disendow None, by CHARLES 
TENNANT ; and Disendow All or None, in a Letter from EpMuUND 8. FrouLKEs, B.D. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


SHILLING ANNOTATED PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE FOR STUDENTS. 
May now be had, price ONE FHILLING each, 
OTHELLO, price 1s. MACBETH, price 1s. 
HENRY VIII. price 1s, HAMLET, price 1s. 
THE TEMPEST, price 1s. 
MERCHANT of VENICE, 1s. KING LEAR, price 1s. 
AS YOU LIKE IT, price 1s. RICHARD IL. price 1s. 


Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Selected Criticisms, and other 
Aids to a thorough understanding of the Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and 
Students preparing for Examination by the Rev. Joun HunTER, M.A, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. MURCHISON ON DISEASES OF THE LIVER, JAUNDICE, &e. 
In post 8vo. with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


CUNICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 
JAUNDICE, and y DROPSY. By CHARLES MURCHISON, 
oa &c. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex 
osp! 
“It is the most instructive, the most teach- 
ing, —- its subject in our | 


view being accurate diagnosis and succes ful 
—The Lan 


net. 
is Med. and Surg. Journal. “A book which surpasses in clinical vee- 
“A standard vamthorl ity on the diseases of | fulness evi ry work, my diseases of the ver 
which it treats,the principal objects keptin | yet published."—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 2s. 6d. 
(THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1869. 
: Smpxin, 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS:— 
DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de I"ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 4s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. bound. 
SECKETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book). 3s. 6d. 
London: Sumpain, Marsuart, & Co. 


out, sole Copyright Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH DETECTIVE. From 


fom to 1858. Comprising the most curious Revelations of Extraordinary and Mysterious 
Cases. M. bd: Canson. kate Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 
London : Wanp, Locks, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 


HE PARLOUR LIBRARY. New Issue.—Probably no 
series of Novels over Wg attained more universal acceptance than those produced 
in THE PARLOUR! First in quality as a series. largest in quantity, Bes pons 


| prising the most popular tne most successful Novelists.the Parlour Librar: ‘took an ‘and 
hela a leading position which excited the envy and aroused the imitativeness of the Publishing 
rade. An overstocked market was the natural result ; and, as a consequence, the Parlour 


ie. for a period, ceased to be reprinted. Time, however, which tries all things, has de- 
monstrated the necessity for cheep and good Books, such as the Parlour Library only ad 
and such as it is intended henceforth to reproduce in the ewes 7 3h 
Volumes at 6d. each. 2. A Series of Volumes at Is. each, A Series ot Volumes at 
The following, each 6d., are aes 

LADY LORME: a Novel. By Annis Taomas. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK OF TALES. With 22 Illustrations. 

DREAM AND THE WAKING: a Novelette. By Taomas. 

BOOK OF MORAL TALES. With 25 Illustrations. 

THE SILVER ACRE: aNovel. By Witt1am Carterton. 

GIRL’S OWN BOOK OF TALES. With 30 Illustrations, 

FAIR OF EMY-VALE: a Novelette. By W. Canteton. 

Also ready, each Is, 
CLEVER JACK; or, The Adventures of a Donkey. With 55 Illustrations. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH DETECTIVE, Edited by Sir C. F. L. 
RAXALL, 

LADY GOODCHILD'S FAIRY RING. With 60 Tilustrations. 

DICK DIMINEY ; or, The Life of a Jockey. By C. J. Consiws. 

RECULLECTIONS OF AN IRISH POLICE MAGISTRATE, 

THE GREEK BRIGAND: a Novel. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 

MEMOIRS OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. By Mrs. Fenton 

N.B.—Other Volumes are in active Preparation. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 10s. 6d. 
MONOGRAMS, | Historical and Practical. With numerous 
Llustrations. By D. G. Bernat, Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Office, &c. 
36 AA Holborn (opposite Chancery Lane), W.C, 
This cay, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. éd. 

THE RIGHTS and LIBERTIES of the CHURCH. By 

Rev. S. Keeveowsrs, Ot M.A., Vicar of Woodhouse, Leeds. (Author of “ Disestablishment 
Ful gf much el true observation, good information, and general sound 

Literary Churchman. 
London: W. Sxerrixoron, 163 Piccadilly, W. 

Now ready, 2s, 

APPROACH to the ALTAR. New 


Edition in Red and Black. 
Brighton: E. Waxerro. 


BSsHoP KEN’S 


London and Oxford: James Panxen & Co. 
Just published, 6d. 
(QROQUET, the POCKET GUIDE, to—By “ Cavexpisn,” 


Author of * The Pocket Guide to Whist,” “ The Pocket Guide to Bézique,” &c. 
London : Tos. De La Ruz & Co. Retail of all Booksellers and iy 


best New Books, English, French, ond German, » 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHLURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period" 
may be obtuined at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


AUCHNITZ’S EDITION of TISCHENDORF'S NEW 


TESTAMENT m 


of the London Agents, | 


W, SON, & MARSTON, 188 Fleet 28. 6d. and 28.; sewed, Is. 
All eyes and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal Terms. Low's | 
ULLETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers. 


MONTHL 


Will be ready about June 1, small folio, elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 


from the UPPER ALPS. By Watrox, 


W: for this 
London: W. M. Taompsow, 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 


On the Ist of June will be published, 
Ac CATALOGUE of an exceedingly interesting COLLECTION 


iors, as well as Useful and Valuable, BOOKS, rttonlesty rich in 
Early an Extensive Series of BOOK® ot EMBLEMS, on Sale at 
the very moderate Prices affixed. by JOSEPH LILLY, 17 & 18 New Street, and ba G 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
‘The above may be had on application for Two Stamps, or will be forwarded per post upon 
| receipt of Four. 
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The — Review. 


2 22, 1869. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. No. XXV. of 


Just published, post free, 2s. 6d. 


ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure | QERMoNS by Rector, M.A. Oxon, 


and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by | 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS : — 
The Caucasus. By C. Comyns Tucker. 
The Renfer Joch, By the Hon. Ronen Nort. 
Mont Blanc from the Glacier de Miage. By Freperick A. G. 
Brown. With Frontispiece. 
Corsica, By the Rev. W. H. HAWKER, M.A. F.Z.S. 
Alpine Lakes, and the Glacier Erosion Theory. 
Review—* BALL’s Alpine Guide.” 


London: — GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ly on Friday, the 28th in instant, 


"THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE’ for JUNE. Price 1s. | 


Contents : 

1. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
(Continuation.) 

2. THE POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Mr. Browning. 

3. THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN POTTS. 

4. FRENCH PREACHERS: a Court Preacher and Father Hyacinthe. 

5. LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. 

6. PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN SPAIN. 

7. LORD BYRON’S MARRIED LIFE. 

8. CROQUET: a Poem. 

9 SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 
(Continuation.) 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No, XXXIV., MAY 22, 1869: 


[HE 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


wi i ¢ Irish Sedition Mongers, 
Russian Protectionists and the Russian 
Spanish Constitution Making. Tariff, | 
Thish Discontent. Royal Academy, 
Mr. Cave’s Assurance Bill as Amended | Our Food Prospects. 
in Committee. ~ Movement in Switzer- 
and. 
Consular Fees. 
Military Signalling at Chatham. 
Fortifications, 
O'Connell and the Immortelles, REVIEWS. 
Spring in the Mountains. “ Doubles and Quits.” 
A New Lighthouse Board. Charles —— Sharpe. 
France. * La Poési 
M. Lafont. Young Oxford. 
Turkish Cookery. New Books. 


OccASIONAL NOTES. SumMary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 
pe ARCHITECTURE. — EDUCATION, — THE 


BUIL ty R of this Week contains View and Plan of the Union Bank and Chamber 
View of Ancient Cemetery Light—Official Report on Architec- 
—Technical Education in France—Acoustics and Buildings. and various other 


Artic’ e ; with Notices of & xhibitions, and all the News, Sanitary and Artistic. 4d.; or by 
post, &d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen, 
NEW BOOKS USED IN THE FOURTH FORM AT ETON. 
Just published, 


UCES: Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 


Primer. Part I. Constructed by J. M.A., Fellow of Ki: 
and Assistant-Master at Eton. Crown 8v0. ls.” 


SERTUM: a Greek ng, * Book. With English Notes. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 1 in GREEK, used in the Fourth 


Form and Lower School at Eton. Crown avo. cloth, Is. 94. 


SELECTIONS from the METAMORPHOSES of OVID. 


With English Notes. By the Rev. W. B. M. M.A. (late Assistant-Master 
Eton). Second Edition, !2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Oxford and London: J James Parken & Co. 


n the press, and ¥ will shortly appear, 
-Nationaniry; or, the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens, 
considered with a Vi to Fut islation. By th ht Hon, §: 
ord Chief Justice of England. 
Wirtiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, 6d. 


MILTARY WORK by MILITARY LABOUR. By Ax 


Orricee or Royat 
London: Cornetiws Buck, 23 Paternoster Row; 39 Charing Cross, 


Just published, cloth, 8s. 


MANUAL of the LAW relating to INDUSTRIAL and 
| TION. By yt! an Appendix, containing Forms of Rules, Statutes, and General Orders. By 
ile ust published, 4s. 
Ry the late 
Mary Moresworta, Author of “ The Stumble o on the Threshol 
London: W M 24 Pat Row. G. 

IG-VEDA-SANHITA, The Sacred H. ew of the Brahmans, 
= and Explained by F. Max Miter, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College; 

Vol. I. yer TO THE MARUTS OR THE STORM-GODS.  8vo. pp. clii. 264, 

cloth. (Will be ready next week.) 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES, in their FORMATION, EXISTENUVE, and DISSOLU- 
London: : HH. I. Sweer, 3 Cl 3 Law Bookseller and Publisher. 
gt RAY LEAVES ra the TREE of LIFE. 
In8 vols. 8vo. 
Professor of Coinparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of France, 
&e. 
Londvun : TrUsner & Co.,60 Paternoster Row. 


Nearly ready, 
THE 


TRADES UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By M. le Comte de PARIS. 
Translated by N. J. SENIOR, M.A. Edited by T. HUGHES, M.P. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Friday the 28th instant, No. CXIV. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
On Friday the 28th instant, 
THE FOUR GEORGES. 


THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portraits. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


LORD HARRIE AND LEILA; 
Or, a Romance of the Isle of Wight. And other Poems. 
By HENRY GEORGE HELLON, 

“This is a well-written and elegantly cot up little volume. The 


di that i find i to the di 
musical, and we have no doubt but that it will find its way to t! rawing-rooms ot m 
the resident and visiting gentry of our * Garden Isle.’ ""—Jsle of Wight Observer. 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO. (SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT), 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 


ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LLD., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. 


= latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.”—7imes. 
me illustrations of recent discovery and of the great grou of dependencies on the 
British Crown render Dr. Johnston’s the best of all ‘Atlasce fo for Engl ee eee 
discovery and the last 


peo given us fiom posted to the latest 


Eton College: E. P. Wittrams & Son. London: & Co. 
Just published. 
Tue ARMY and its RESERVES. By Colonel P. L. 
MacDoveatt. 1s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS on : NATIONAL ARMY. By A Fretp 
Orricen or Muitia. 64. 
THOUGHTS on INFANTRY TACTICS. By A Supartern 
Orricen. 6d. 
London: W. Mrrenece & Co. 39 Charing Cross, 8. 
Now ready, 6s., the Second Edition of 
ON CONSUMPTION. By Dr. MacCormac. Unbreathed air, 
the Author insists, renders C 
“Most able, exhaustive, and convincing.”—Med. P’. and C. 
London: Loxomans, Guren, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just Published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 
AM MANU. AL of ORTHOPRAXY. By Heatner Brae, 

2. This work contains a carefully-written Description of the various Defor- 
mities, Deficiencies to which the Human Body is liable; with copious Illustrations 
of the means required for their amelioration. It will be found of indispensable hee to Medical 
Men, by presentivg, in a concise form, Drawings of every kind of Orthopractic appliance, these 
being so arranzed us to admit of comparison between the mechanism adopted in in’ Belen land and 
that used in Foreign Practice. 

Joun Cuoncnit, & Sons; and the Aornor, 56 Wimpole Street, W. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

FYDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medicine. By Epwarp W. 
Lane, M.A., M.D. Edin., Physician to the Establishment at Sudbrook Park, Rich- 


mond, 
“ A book of consummate ability.” —Press. 
Joun & Sons. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ON HAY ASTHMA and the Affection termed HAY FEVER. 
By Pines, M.D. 
Joun Cnurcnite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
ly, ill d by Wood Engravi 
JISEASE of the SKIN: their Causes, Diagnosis 
and Treatment. By Barmanno Sqoine, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the British H ospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Great Mariborough Street. 
Jounx & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BUWEL, 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON! DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cutting 
d with Cosen of Failure from Knife, Ligature, Cautery, and 
Nitiic Paut, A.B., M.D., Surgeon 
London: Henny Kiuprow, 82 High Holborn. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
iliustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. fd.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Names of Places contained in the AtIas- 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surnertanp 


Epwarps. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


“ Rossini’s Life has well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse everybody. 
“ This ie work is a very fit memorial of Rossini. It is the fruit of great know’ 
aptitude."—Star. “ An interesting, readable Times. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. LizzIE 
SELINA EDEN, Author of “ A Lady’s Glimpse of the War in , ” 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT's 
STAN: IDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Author, bound, 5s. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
“ A masterly book on a great subject. An entirely delightful book.”—Spectator. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By Herworrn | 


Drxon. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, 15s. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor 


of Logic and Metaph: in the University of Edinburgh. Professor V. , of the 
University of ove. with Portrait, 188. By This day. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES on META- 


PHYSICS and LOGIC. Edited by the Veer Sev, 8 H. L. Manset, B.D., LL.D., Dean 
of St. Paul's, and Professor Varrcn. 4 vols. 8vo. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S DISCUSSIONS on PHI- 


LOSOPI and LITERATURE, EDUCATION, and UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Third Edition 8vo. 21s. 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY and other >PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL REMAINS of JAMES F. B.A. LL.D., 
of Moral Philosophy, Bees in the University of S| Sir Averanoen 
LL.D., and Professor Lusuixoton. Withs Br Biographical 


Sir ALIson, 


»&c. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Bart., Colonel in the Army, Companion of anil 
(Ummediateiy. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. DOUBLES and QUITS. wird, Lavrence W. M. Locxwart, 


late Captain 92nd Highlanders. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations by Sylvestris, 2is. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, THE SPANISH GYPSY. By Groner Extor. New Edition, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNsHEND, 2nd Life Prameani4 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, [Just ready. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beravucrerk, 


Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. 
“It is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute power of perception, and no less sharp 
of delineation, may, if it so please her, become one of the age powerful and popular 
writers of the time. Her novel is a st: ory of true love, as fragrant and as welcome as the 
me e plot is skilfully interwoven, and carries ihe’ aS of the reader with 
é st. tand out freely from the canvas, —_ are sketched 


IZA’S ‘STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of “ A Woman's Trials.” 3 vo 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Emoanrt, Author of “ &c. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly enjoyable novel t holds the attention from first tolast. Both forthe 
Interest of the story and the ability ‘ith — the characters are drawn, it is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the season." 


ADVENTURES of “MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 


by hly interesting book, that can be read from title to finis bd cordial sympathy 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


oa: Hardy's last book was decidedly an improvement on her first.and *‘ Paul Wynter's 
Sacrifice’ is better than either. The characters are more oe the incidents are more 
‘probable, the writer's reflections are of greater ripeness and value.” —7imes, May | 


ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“This i tt be read without leaving the water brighter and eatten. It is 
interesting and thorough! ly healthy story, and the moral is excellent." — A theneu 


NOTICE.—MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL, 


OLD-TOWN FOLKS, is published this day, in 3 vols. post 8vo., and can be 
obtained through any Library in the Kingdom. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & MArsTON, 188 Fleet Street. 


THIS DAY. 


LYRICAL PIECES, SECULAR and SA- 


CRED, from the HOME CIRCLE of a COUNTRY PARSONAGE. Edited 
by the Rev. AnNer W. Brown, M.A., Vicar of Gretton, Northamptonshire, 
and Hon, Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. with —- Illustrative 
Vignettes, and with Archeological and other Notes, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, 


with Translations and Parallel Passages, and a Copious English Index. By 
ALFRED HENDERSON. Fep. 4to. 530 pp. 16s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 188 Fleet Street. 


NOTICE.— The GRAND TOUR of the 


PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, in the North of Europe, Egypt, 
Jerusalem, Turkey, Greece, and the Crimea, by W. H. Russe, Esq., with 
numerous Illustrations, will be published shortly by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& SONS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEW 
THE COLONIAL POLICY 


LORD J. RUSSELL'S “ADMINISTRATION BY 
EARL GREY, 1853, 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 
By the Rt. Hon, C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 
Pant I—COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


| 
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being the Third, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. By W. W. Srory. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 


CRIMEA. Vols. III. and I Second Edition. With some Additional Notes and 
Observations in Reply to Sir Jon Burgoyne. With Maps and Plans, 34s. 
THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from / ricola’s Invasion to 


the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Hitt Beasex. Vols. I. to IV., £2 '6s. To be completed 
in 6 vols. demy 8vo. 


_ THE ORIGIN of the SEASONS, considered from & Geological 


Point of View. By Samvet Mossman, Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER GARDEN: bein 


Practical Directions for the Culture, and of Flower 
Gardens Year Round. Davin THomson of Archerfield Dirleton 
Gardens, n Gener to iis Grace the Duke of 
VO. 78. 


HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By Arexanper Bucnan, 


M.A., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Societ: New and enlarged Edition, 
crown 8vo. with 8 Coloured Charts and other apeovinas 8s. 6d. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS: a Book for Amateurs and Young 


Geolovists. | By Pace, F-RS.E.. ¥.G.8., Author of * Text Book 
Geology and Physical Geography.” Cloth, 5. ad 


THE BOOK of the i ANDED ESTATE ; containing Directions 


for the M d De of Landed Property ; Detailing 
the Duties of Ge Landlord. Forester, and Labourer. Rosert 
E. Buw own, Factor and Estate + , Wass, Yorkshire. ‘1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
the “ Book of the Farm,” by Mr. with Engrav 2s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; anp 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Shortly will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 


SERMONS 
Sreached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, London. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
Honorary Chaplain to the Queen. 


LONDON: snseasmnemenes ADAMS, & CO., 32 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS LORD COCHRANE, EARL DUN- 
DONALD, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear- Admiral of the Fleet, &e. in 
completion of * “The Autobiography ofa ‘Seaman ” (1775-1814). By his Son, the Eleventh 
Earl Duxponatp, 2 vols. with Portrait, (Shortly. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of the CITY of LONDON 
and its + wed COMPANIES. By the Rev. T. Anconvzct, B.D., of St. John's Coll. 
Camb., F.G.8., and Vicar of Hayton. Demy 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE WEDDING-DAY, in ALL AGES and COUNTRIES. 
By Epowarp Woop, Author of «Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 2 vols. pot 8vo. 18s. 


MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN, and his Lies 
to Me. By Eowarp Devarent. from the German, by Navassa Macrannen. 
1 vol. post svo. with beautiful Portrait, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of VISCOUNT STRANG- 
FORD-Social and Political. By the Viscountess Staanoroxn. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Atnany Foysianave, Author of “ A Tangled 
~The auihor of “ut Adrift’ may be congratulated on having achieved an 


success. iform characteristic of this work, which is cleverly contrived, 
with much artistic neatness.""—A thenceum. 


BREEZIE LANGTON; or, to 55. By Hawrey Smart. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“Ww ict for this book success." — 
the entertaining and sp eirted novels wehave come ser for «long 


“ Every chapter of * Breezie Langton is interesting and clever." —London Review, 
THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Fiorence Marryaz, 


Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ This, Mise Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best.""—A theneeum. 


THE RIVALS ; 5 OF, Love and War. By the Author of “ Néddebo 


P age. 
whe Danigh author of * Niddebo Parsonage’ has few equals among the hosts of moderz 
novelists.”"—Spectator. 


ANNIE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Aveustus Craven, Author of 
“ A Sister's Story.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinarv to Her Majesty. 
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This day is published, No. XXIII. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JUNE: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS : 


1 By the “Roland Yorke,” &c. With an Illus- 
Geith of Fen Court.” tration. Chapter 7.—Entering on a New 
‘Tilustration. Chapter Home. Chapter 8.—A terrible Fear. 
hapter 7.—Slightly unexpected. Chapter 9.—Sunshine gone out for ever. 
8. THE HEAVEN OF SAD LOVERS. 
the Coquette. 2.—The Little Town. 9. A SUMMER FRIEND. 
4. THE BORDER-LAND OF DREAMS, | 10 AYAURIEN; Chapter5.—Glyn Vipont's 


6. LOST LOVE. Blanche Ellerslie’s Endi B 
7. GEORGE GANTERBURY'S WILL, A uthor of “Guy Livingstone,”” = 
By the Author of “East Lynne,” Chapters 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W.HAwKINs. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30s. 


“Mr. Hawkins tells " life 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER- 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67. By Grorce Aucustvs SALA. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabari to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps = Illustrations, 30s, 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. J. Ewrxe Rircnre, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New dition, 1 vol. 7s. 

MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By Ps Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. §&vo. 12s, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kinestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By ANNIE 


Tuomas (Mrs. PENDER-CuDLIP), Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” 3 vols. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of 


** Lost Sir Massingberd.” [Now ready. 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 
“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 

HOME from INDIA: a Novel. By Jomn Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“*A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wit11am 


Biack, Author of ‘‘ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


By the Author of 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: @} New Novel. By T. W. Spercut, 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c 
NEVERMORE;; or, Burnt Butterflies: a Novel. 
By Joun Gaunt. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS.” 


THE DOWER-HOUSE, by Annie Tuomas 


(Mrs. PeNpDER Cuputp), Author of “Denis Donne,” “ False Colours,” &c., 
is jast ready, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MARION & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS, 


6s 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


Mave lately received a considerable addition to their Series of INDIAN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, taken by BourNE & SHEPHERD, each 8s. 

The PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the DRESDEN GALLERY, reproduced by 
F. HANFSTAENGL, in five different sizes. As Scraps, Jin. by 7 in., each 2s.; or 6 in, 
by 5in., each Is. 

COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS—ENGLISH and FOREIGN—of all kinds, 
may be Inspected and Selected from. 


250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock, each 1s, 


Detailed Catalogues on application. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 


PROFESSOR PEPPER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
CYCLOPAEDIC SCIENCE, Simplified. By J. 


Perrer, Professor of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the at elle Po! 
technic Institution. Large crown 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, cloth 
edges, 720 pp. 9s. 

EMBRACING 


LIGHT : Reflection and Refraction of Light—Light and Colour—Spectrum peng 
lysis—The Human Eye—Polarized Light. 

HEAT: Thermometric Heat—Conduction of Heat—Latent Heat—Steam. 

ELECTRICITY : Voltaic, Galvanic, or Dynamical Electricity. 

MAGNETISM : Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Electricity, Thermo-Blectricity=. 
Dia-Magnetism—Wheatstone’s Telegra} 

PNEUMATICS : The Air Pump—The Diving Bell. 

ACOUSTICS : The Education of the Ear. 

CHEMISTRY : The Metals—Elements which are not Metallic. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
The only Authorized and Complete Edition, with Notes and Steel Portraits, 


THE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Revised 
and Edited, with Memoir and Life, by his Son, the Right Hon. B. D 
M.P. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, new style, 12s. ; half calf extra, 18s. . 


“ The notes lied in these vol by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, author's 
replete with interest, and greatly enhance the ight Hon. the author 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, MP. 
DISRAELIS NOVELS. Library Edition. 5 
thick fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. ; postage, 2s. 6d. 
DISRAELI’S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition, 


5 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 21s.; postage, 4s, 


DISRAEL’S NOVELS. The Shilling 


10 vols. fep. sewed, each vol. 1s. ; postage, 2d. Viz. : 


CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
THE YOUNG DUKE. SYBIL. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. VENETIA. 

ALROY. TANCRED. 

VIVIAN GREY. IXION. 


Now ready, Reference Books, by A. Cita Bus EWALD, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's 
THE LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


ge 8vo. 650 pp. cloth, 6s. 5 postage, 5d. 
“Fal and t are the to be desired ino 
of, this nature and they are found _ in ample measure.”"—A 
** We have no doubt that the popularity of the work will Tecompense othe Be for the great 
care and diligence that must have been employed in its '— Guardian 


OUR CONSTITUTION. Crown 8vo. 344 pp. cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 5d. 


A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
“ How we are Governed.” By FonBLANQUE and HotpsworruH. Revised to 
Present Date by ALEXANDER C. EWALD, F.S.A. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED: or, the Crown, the 
Senate, and the Bench. A Handbook of the Constitution, Government, 
Laws, and Power of Great Britain. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.; 
postage, 3d. 


ROBINSON'S PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 
GLEANINGS from FRENCH GARDENS. _ By 


W. Roprnsoy, F.L.S., Horticultural Editor of the “Times,” the “ Field,” &. 
Including Sub-Tropical Gardening—The Cordon System, Fruit Culture— 
Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden—Salad Culture in Winter and Spring— 
Asparagus Culture in France—A Method of Keeping Grapes through the 
Winter, without letting them hang on the Vines—Oleander Culture, by & 
Parisian Cultivator—Floral Decoration of Apartments in Paris—Ho 
tural Impl nts and Ap The Public Parks and Gardens of the City 
of Paris—Culture of the ‘Orange, by an eminent Parisian Grower—A New, 
Cheap, and excellent Method of Building Garden Walls—La Muette, or the 
Great — Garden of the City of Paris. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s.; 
— 

“A d should invest in this valuable and interesting work 

without loss of ti Review. 


LIBRARY ATLASES. 
Brought down to the Present Date, with many New Maps. 


THE FAMILY ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Thirty-seven Coloured Maps. New and Revised Edition, by WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. With a Physical Introduction and Consulting Index of 
the Latitudes -_ Longitudes of 30,000 Places. Imperial 4to. cloth gilt, 15s; 
half morocco, 21s. 


THE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. Sixty 


Coloured Maps. New and Revised Edition, by WiLt1AM HuGues, F.R.GS. 
With an Introduction to Physical and Historical Geography, and an Alpha- 
betical Index to the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 Places. Imperial 
4to. elegantly gilt, gilt edges, 35s. ; half morocco, 42s, 


WARNE’S ATLASES, REVISED TO 1869. 
Super-royal 8vo. fully coloured, cloth, new style. 
THE COLLEGE ATLAS. — Thirty-three Maps, 


price 10s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Fourteen Maps, 5s. 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. , Twenty-nine 


Maps, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLASSIC JUNIOR ATLAS. Fifteen Maps, 


price 5s. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEP- 


ING BOOK. Compiled and Edited by Many Jewry. Crown 8vo. strongly 
bound, 7s. 6d. ; half morocco, 10s, 6d. 

To one and all, experienced or inexperienced, this Model Cookery Book is 
invaluable; 1, 500 out of 2,835 of its Receipts are original; and its Coloured 
Plates, showing how 200 distinct Dishes should be served and brought to table, 
have been pronounced by the Press to be almost perfection. 

“ A sound manual of culinary art.”—Court Journal. 


FREDERICK CO., STREET, 
OVENT GARDEN 
700 
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Monthly, 1s. 


. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXVI. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 
1. “INTERNATIONAL | COPYRIGHT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA :” a Letter to Charles Eliot Norton, Esq. 


2, “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Chapters 1 and 2. 


$. MR. EDWARD DICEY ON “THE ITALY OF TO-DAY.” 
4. “OXFORD REFORM.” 

5. MR. G. A. SIMCOX’S “EARTH TO EARTH.” 

6. ARCHDEACON ALLEN’S “VISIT TO KEBLE.” 

7, “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 24—26, 

§ MR. J. B. PAYNE ON “ENGLISH ART.” 

9, M. VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE. 

10. “OUR NATIONAL INSURANCE.” 

11. PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON “SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.” 


PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S “SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS :” a Series of Lectures delivered before the Society of Apothe- 
caries of London, in 1868. With Appendices, Medium 8vo. with Engravings, 
Maps, and Chromolithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical Elements and 
Heavenly Bodies, cloth, extra gilt top, 21s. [This day. 


THE BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE: 


their Action and Uses, with Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By 
JoHN MACPHERSON, M. D. Extra fcp. 8vo. with Map, 6s. 6d. This day. 


MR. 1. TODHUNTER’S “ MENSURATION 


for BEGINNERS.” 18mo. with numerous Examples, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


THE OXFORD SPECTATOR. A Reprint. 


Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. éd. 
“ These papers were quite worthy of collection. They are full of real fan.”—Spectator. 


OLDBURY. By Annie Keary, Author of 
“Janet's Home.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ A very powerfully-written story.”— Globe. 


NOTES on the EXHIBITIONS of the 


ROYAL ACADEMY and the OLB WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. Re- 
printed, with Corrections and Additions, from the “Globe.” By SIDNEY 
CoLvIN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo.1s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH: 


Being Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in 
Glenaldie. 


pictures are absolutely truthful and to the life; his work has quite an 
ethnological value, as well as a romantic and human interest. In the midst of so 
much sickly and unnatural trash which goes under the name of novel-writing, 
& book like this comes as a real God-send.”—Saturday Review. 


“His 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF 
GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 


Now ready, with Portraits and Vignettes, 2 vols. post 8vo. 283. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


Next weck, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 


FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE, 


And Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. 


By Captain CAMPBELL HARDY, R.A. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Next week will be published, the Number for JUNE. 


CONTENTS : 
1, LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE, 
2. SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF POSITIVISM. By Professor HUXLEY. 
3. THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. ByJ.S.Mmx. Part II. 
4. THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1869. By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
5. TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. By Ropinson ELUus. 
6. AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Epwarp Dicey. 
7. THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
8. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED IN THEIR LEGAL 
RELATIONS. Part Il.—Private Property. By Tuomas HARE. 
9% CRITICAL NOTICES. By Antony TROLLOPE, &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbruz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations. [On 


‘sday next. 
CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. 


Jostan GILBERT. Medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and a 5 
of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 
(Nearly ready. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jzan Incerow. 


Fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations, price 6s. 


DR. HAROLD’S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNE. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. B 


SrvuarTt Mm. Post 8vo. price ds. 


JOHN 
Next week. 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 


TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


—- to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
ALPHEUS Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 17s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Witt1am Lonemax. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mente D’Avpiené, D.D. 
VoL. V. 8Svo. 16s, 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 


Congregationalism. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


INVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 


compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members ot 
the Church of England. Edited by the Rev, 0! Orsy SHIPLEY, M.A. 24mo. 
price 3s, 6d. (Nezrt week. 


of Essay ~ ona the on Invocation] comes to thie, we 
for which Mr. ipley is promise that we s. 
with special Manual of Devotion. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Stud 


Campaign of 1815. CHARLES C. CHESNEY, R.E. 
enlarged. 8vo. with 


of the 


Edition, 


LETTERS from AUSTRALIA. By Joun 


Mantineav. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


with the Author's last Additions. Shamrock Edition. Ove. 
- price 3s. 6d. cloth ; or, Eight Plates, 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


SCOTT’S MARMION, edited, with Notes for 


the use of by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. 
Peter’s College, . Fep. 8vo. with Map, price 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. 


DR. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, for the use of Medical Students. Fourth Edition, with 
71 Woodcuta. Crown 8vo. 73. 64. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to 
the PresentTime. price 63s. cloth ; or bald 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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STRAHAN & CO’S MAGAZINES. 
SAINT PAULS 


A MAGAZINE OF FICTION, ART, LITERATURE, AND POLITICS. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE THREE BROTHERS, the New Story by the Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” is begun in the JUNE Number. 
THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD, the New Story by the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” is now in course of Publication, 
PHINEAS FINN; the IRISH MEMBER, the New Story by Antmony TroLtorE, was completed in the MAY Number, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


Contents for JUNE: 


PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Rey. Jonn Hanyan, D.C.L. PROFESSOR HUXLEY and the “PHYSICAL BASIS of 


THE REVISION of the LECTIONARY. By the Rev. James a" ee ee 
A. Hessey, D.C.L. OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By Arrmur Mitts. 


LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. By C. E. JOHN KEBLE, By the Rev. E. T. Vaveuan, 


APPLETON. 


TIIE CRY of the WOMEN. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 


The following Works are now appearing from Month to Month: 
EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. By C.J. Vavenay, | FORGOTTEN by the WORLD: Memoirs of an English- 


D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. woman, 
THE CRUST and the CAKE. The New Story by the Author |} HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT. By W. Liyosay 
of “ The Occupations of a Retired Life.” ALEXANDER, D.D. 
THE BYE-WAYS of SCRIPTURE: a Series of Biblical | FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Studies. By Professor PLUMPTRE. Canterbury. 


GOOD Wo WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Monthly, Ilustrated, 6d, 


The following important Works are now in course of Publication: 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. The New Story by Auris B. Epwarps, | “ NOBLESSE OBLIGE:” an English Story of To-day. By 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Saran TyTcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


SHORT ESSAYS. By the Author of “Friends in Council”. | PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE. By Heyry Axrorp, DD, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman Macteop, D.D. ” . 
‘ TOILING and MOILING: some Account of our Working 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of OxFoRD. People ee they Live. By “Goop Worps” ComMMIssIONER. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


Among the leading Contributions to this Magazine are: 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By Cuarces Krnestry. } NATURAL HISTORY for the YOUNG. By the Rev. H. B. 

KING GEORGF’S MIDDY. By Grizert. 

THE BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Cuartes Campen. THE BOY in GREY. By Heyry Krxestey. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “ Lilliput | AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By Gezorer Mac- 
Levee.” 


DONALD. 


SATURDAY & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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